














Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
man's library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan RK. Jones. A bed-rock Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care’ one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
of tackle. Pole and line tishing, skittering, troll ind penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
ing, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and thy cast i fast-tlying bird. Askins knows the game from 
lhe chapter on “Baits—How both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
ind on the shore. If “holding ahead.’ judging 
distance and tiguring direction are problems about 
: which an expert can tell you something, you will 
ind carp baits. More than two dozen of the best find all this -and more -discussed detinitely and 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, simply in “Wing Shooting. 48 pages and cover. 
ire described separately—where to look for them, 25e postpaid. 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 
1 


ing are represented 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, chims, cattish lures, 





pages and cover, 25¢ postpa 
Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
: . Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
Gait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones \ frank hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black tailed 
discussion of the merits and faults of different deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting Preparations for a big game hunt— startling reve 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the lations about the clothing and equipment neces 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and sury, guides, ete, 96 pages and cover. 25¢ post 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at paid 
night and “beating a backlash Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons ind live bait The most likely 
tllows, weed 


Shooting Facts })\ Major Charles Askins. New 
edition recently published. All of the up-to-date 
beds and deep water. for rapid and for sluggish information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 

: ind shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
streams, 86 pages and cover. 25¢ postpaid 22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita- 


tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the  Yermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly fhorough and technical description of every cali 
sting” that ever appeared in print. Describes ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
neral principles as well as such tine points as \lso latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 

» side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spir ind cover, 25¢ postpaid. 
yr. dry thy and other special lures The best 
thads o ishing " MISS rut im ither fis 
eet a gee ag ade - oy ee Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
of tter of tield repairs, SS pages and cover, 25¢ chapters on the rod, reel, line. leader, and lures 
Beat paicd. particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has tly-tished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he states here are 
rane | based on experience. Tells you where 
Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an ec — to fiy fish for bass. the “Art of Fly 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints Casting for Black Bass,” care of the et ok. 9 
from this book Appetizing menus for both sta clothing for the fly caster. and how to cook and 
tionary and nomadic camps. Hlow to select a suit preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
ible camp site. Some new pointers on camp man ibout bass. but vou can well afford to read John- 
! sanitation, woodceraft " mp cook son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
ery } : ind cover. 2 po i expert you are, SS pages and cover. 25e postpaid. 


angling strategies are outlined for 


in «a separate chapter as is the 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 

393 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ for which please send 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00 


Fishing Facts Fly Casting Wing Shooting Shooting Facts 


Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, 
stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25c each for single copies in lots of less than five. 


Bait Casting Campers Manual Big Game Hunting Fly Rod for Ba 
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Pflueger SKILKAST the latestin fresh 


water reels. Has a mechanical thumber 
that prevents snarls or backlashes 
a boon to amateurs or professionals. No 


1953. Price $7.00. 
Pilueger AKERITE—NEW —for Surf 


Casting or Salt water trolling. A Free 
Spool reel with a Mechanical Thum- 
ber—never snarls or backlashes. 

No. 2068. Price $12.50. 
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A Pflueger Reel received as a gift is more than a remembrance. 
It gives a great new enjoyment of fishing in fresh or salt water; 
becomes a treasured article and heightens its value year after 
year with a greater appreciation of fine quality construction. 

Here is a suggestion for your Christmas shopping this season: 
See your sporting goods dealer ....ask him to show you these 
new Pflueger Reels ....and make your selections. Your gifts 
will have distinction and your delighted receivers wiil have 
much to enjoy in a thousand tomorrows. 


Pflueger AKRON —An incomparable 
Pflueger quality Reel at a popular 
price. 

1893 —60 yd. $6.00. 

1893L—-60 yd. light spool $6.00, 

1894 —80 yd. $6.50. 

1894L—80 yd. light spool $6.50, 
Pflueger SUPREME—Millions of angle«. 
say ‘“‘there's nothing finer than a 
Pflueger SUPREME."’ There's fame ion 
its name. Price $25.00. 


SEND FOR PFLUEGER POCKET CATALOG 
Filled with facts about fish and fishing—a catalog of 
Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, Spinners, Lines, Rods, 
etc., for EVERY kind of fishing. FREE. Mail coupon. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. 
Dept. OL-12 Akron Fishing Tackle Works, inc. Akron, Ohio 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


HILE still 

waiting for 
his thirtieth birth- 
day to creep up 
on him, Thomas 
R. Conlon has 
spent more hours 
in outdoor pur- 


suits than most 
of us will in a life- 
time. 

Born in New 





Jersey, the author 
of “Record Buck at My Back Door” 
moved to Florida at an early age, and 
spent 12 years doing little but hunting, 
fishing, taking pictures, and studying 
wildlife and nature. A typical fearless 
kid, he got his greatest fun from catch- 
ing alligators native fashion—stirring 
them out of their lairs with a long pole, 
then lassoing them. 

That idyllic boyhood ended at last, and 
Conlon returned to New Jersey several 
years ago; but not to a confined life. His 
natural bent for photography led him to 
open a camera and supply store near his 
home at Florham Park, N. J. In order to 
study his wares in action, or on any 
other pretext he can think of, he spends 
as much time as he dares hunting, fish- 
ing, or photographing his friends in the 
act. (It was Conlon’s pictures which il- 
lustrated “Thunder, Lightning, and 
Trout,” in our September issue.) And to 
make life even happier, Mrs. Conlon is 
just as fond of outdoor sports as he is. 

Will he tire of this mode of life? Not 
Conlon. In fact, he’s glad he’s still so 
young, for it gives him a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of many more years of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, and camera work. 


OMANCE raises its pretty head on 

this page in the case of Kenneth H. 
Smith. Long before he got around to 
writing “Rabbits are Fun,” Smith was 
editor of his high-school annual, and a 
certain young lady was associate editor 
When the senior class play came around, 
Smith acted the leading male role—that 
of a young husband—and the same 
young lady played his wife. Finally tak- 
ing the hint, he married the girl. 

Even before love caught up with him, 
however, Smith contracted another 
pleasant ailment, which his wife de 
scribes as “an- 
gler’s itch.” As- 
sociate Managing 
Editor of the Mo- 
line, Ill Dis- 
patch, and co-au- 
thor of a daily 
outdoor column in 
that paper, Smith 
spends most of his 
spare time hunt- 
ing and _ fishing 
In fact, the only 
activity that takes 
precedence over 
them is conservation. He helped organ- 
ize the Moline Conservation Club, and 
has been in charge of publicity for his 
state wildlife federation. Before that, he 
had a hand in forming the Illowa Rifle 
Association, comprising sixteen Illinois 
and Iowa clubs along the Mississippi 





River, and used to burn a lot of powder 
on the ranges himself, but his efforts in 
behalf of fish and game have pretty 
much crowded that hobby out. As Smith 
explains it: “It’s up to me to do my 
share if young Roger is going to have 
something to put in his game pocket or 
creel.” 

Young Roger, you might guess, is 
Smith’s T-year-old son. When Smith 
himself was 5 years old, he used to tag 
along when his father hunted cottontails 
and jack rabbits, and remembers vividly 
one long day when his legs gave out and 
he had to be carried home on Father's 
back. He expects—in fact hopes—he'll 
soon be performing the same service for 
Roger. But, writes Smith: “If his sisters 
Mary Jo and Katie go along—well, it'll 


Pat) 


be a tough portage! 


Some ambition of Willard L. Mul- 
len is to be convicted of a crime 
some minor sort of crime—and to be al- 
lowed to pick his own sentence. He 
would then sternly condemn himself to 
spend 50 years some place high up in 
the Rocky Mountains, and to do nothing 
but hunt, fish, and write about it. 
Mullen was born and raised on a little 
farm near Falfa, in southwestern Colo- 


OME 24 years ago, railroad passen- 

gers from Montreal to New York 
City were startled to find a very 
small boy—a three-year-old, in fact 
making the trip all by himself. His 
mother had put him on the train in 
Canada, his father was meeting him 
in New York, and he was wearing a 
fine beaver hat that any adventurer 
into far lands would be proud of; so 
why should a fellow be 
scared? He wasn’t—much 

And that was Geoffrey 
W. Pope’s most adventur- 
ous journey but one—the 
one he tells you about in 
“New York to Nome by 
Canoe.” 

Montreal was Pope's 
birthplace, but he hasn't 
seen much of it since. He 
got around too fast. From 
New York, his parents 
moved him to Englewood, 
N. J., where he remembers 
having the usual childish delight in 
snakes, birds, and nature in general, 
but no attacks of wanderlust. He did 
make a couple of trips to England, 
but under the supervision of his 
family. 

In a while he moved to Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., and really began to get his 
teeth into the outdoors. Sometimes 
with school friends, sometimes alone, 
he would ride, hitch-hike, or canoe 
into the beautiful lake country of 
northern Minnesota, hunting, fish- 
ing, or just plain wandering and ex- 
ploring. 

Once he bought an army knapsack 
for 75 cents, designed and constructed 
a cooking kit and other equipment to 





rado, and still lives there, splitting his 
time between farming and _ outdoor 
sports. Although he’s tried logging, 
truck driving, cow-punching, and trap- 
ping, and has seen portions of 18 states, 
he’s happy where he is. He boasts a 
wife and a brand-new daughter too, and 
the arrival of the latter gave him an idea 
which he hasn't broached to Mrs. Mullen 
yet. He’s going to get a supersize fish- 
ing creel, let the baby use it as a crib 
through the win- 
ter, and then put 
it to its proper 
use next spring. 

The theme of 
“A Sack of Dirt 
and a Dog” was 
derived, Mullen 
explains, from a 
conversation he 
had with an old 
backwoods friend. 
It’s his first ap- 
pearance in OvuT- 
poor LIFE, and Mul- 
len hopes it won’t be his last. Well, if he 
can dish it out, we can take it! 





NE FEATURE we've never thought 

of is a Missing Persons column, but 
we seem to have fulfilled that function 
unwittingly all the same. Joe Mears 
writes us from Pasadena, Calif., that 
through one of his published stories in 
OvutTpoor Lire he’s just made contact 
with a boyhood friend he hadn’t heard 
from in 25 years. The friend is an oil 
man in Ponca City, Okla., so he and 
Mears are planning to split the differ- 
ence and get together for a fishing trip 
in southern Colorado, if and when they 
can match up vacations. 


fit it, and used it as complete duffel 
for his solo jaunts. He also owned a 
share in a sailing canoe, and took 
canoe trips into the Lake of the 
Woods district of Canada with his 
friends. So all in all he was pretty 
well trained for the big venture to 
come 
No better trained than his partner, 
Sheldon Taylor, though. Taylor was 
born and brought up in 
the mountain country of 
California, and took to 
hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing in the hills at an early 
age, becoming an expert 
fly-fisherman en route. 
Pope himself has done 
his share of fishing—trout, 
landlocked salmon, pike, 
and musky—but it’s his 
first hunting experiences 
that he remembers best. At 
the age of 15, he rashly 
paid out $2 for an old 
bolt-action gun of Belgian make which 
had been rebored as a 12 gauge. His 
friends soon informed him that it 
was a “suicide gun,” but Pope confi- 
dently went out and shot pheasants 
and ducks with never an accident 
The big adventure of Pope's and 
Taylor’s lives you'll read about in 
this and forthcoming issues, and 
you'll probably wonder: “What hap- 
pened afterward? Can two men who 
wandered so far ever settle down?” 
The answer is that Taylor is now 
married and engaged in business in 
Honolulu, while Pope is working in 
New York City and has just taken a 
bride himself. So our tag line should 
be: “They lived happily ever after.” 
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River That Walton Loved 


ANY a time have we American 
M anglers fished in imagination a 

certain little river of which we 
know only by a reputation that has en- 
dured for nearly three centuries. It flows 
today as it flows through the pages of 
Walton’s The Compleat Angler, and is 


enshrined in the hearts of all fly-fisher- | 


men. “Go thy way, little Dove! Thou are 
the finest river that ever I saw and the 


| fullest of fish,” was how his friend and 


co-author, Charles Cotton, spoke of it. 
And this is what an appreciative Ameri- 
can sportsman, who has fished it in re- 
cent years, thinks of it: 

If Cotton were to come back today, he 
would still be pleased with his little river. 


| No longer would he take “five and thirty 


very great trouts and graylings between 
5 and 8 of the clock in the evening,” but 
he’d still take fish; not improbably a 


| snug half dozen, which is not too bad. 


To find in the center of industrial Eng- 
land a stream from which you can scoop 
up water in your hat and actually drink 
is no less than unique. There may be 
other streams that will serve you up 
more fish, but I have yet to find in Eng- 
land a stream that is as pleasantly fish- 
able. And at the time I fished the Dove, 
it was by no means at its best. 

It was in the smoking room of the 





| “Dove trout are difficult. 


Izaak Walton Hotel that I sprang the 
platitude that the river seemed a trifle 
too high for productive fishing. 

“A trifle high, did y’say?” barked a re- 
tired colonel. “Highest damned water 
I’ve known in five years.” He went to the 
window and peeked through one of the 
small Elizabethan panes. “Will this 
blasted weather never change?” 

“How about the Dove trout when 
they’re rising?” I presently asked. “Are 
they reasonably easy?” 

“No sir, they’re not.” The colonel had 
a way of talking in brief decisive barks. 
Damned diffi- 
| cult. Nuff of them but hard fished. Gut- 
shy and man-shy. Hotel waters, y’know. 
What can you expect? Need to fish far 
off. Need to fish top-hole.” 


OVE anglers of today still fish the wa- 
ters according to Cotton’s original 


advice to try a hackle pattern till rising | | 


fish and sailing duns suggest a change. 
I tried my luck with a collection of lo- 
cally tied patterns, ranging from a 
mournful Derby Beetle to a cheerful Red 
Kill Devil Spider, all dressed dry but 
fished wet. The cheerful one after a lot 
of hard work won a foolish mite of a 
trout that was promptly returned to the 
water and told to grow up. 

All wheeled traffic comes to a dead end 
before scarcely poking its nose into the 
valley. 

| stone gate pillars, all that remains of 
Charles Cotton’s baronial hall. On the 
bank of the Dove stands still intact the 
famous Cotton-Walton 


and properly reverent angler ever sets 


foot upon this altogether charming and 


secluded spot. Above the doorway the 
legend Piscatoribus Sacrum—Sacred to 
Anglers—appears to have cast a lasting 
spell. 

I always was a rotten fisherman and a 
man of evil ways. When I go back, if I 
can’t get ’em with a Red Kill Devil Spi- 
der or a Derby Beetle, honestly cast, 
damme if I don’t go to the supreme 
court of the fisherman’s heaven and ask 
Charles Cotton and Izaak Walton if 
they won't allow me to fish their little 
river with a worm. 
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Seven miles upsteam are two | 


fishing house, | 
blessedly unchanged. Only an occasional | 
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OLD CROW 


BRAND 


Spring house, over 70 years old, at Old Crow 
Distillery, where original limestone spring 
used by founder James Crow is still in use. 
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If you like sport for sport’s sake—if the 
brisk, clean, woodsy odor in forest, lake 
or field and the easy comradeship of 
true fellow sportsmen mean as much, or 
more, than merely a full bag—then Ten- 
nessee is a “natural” for you this Fall. 


Send now for free illustrated copy of 
“Happy Hunting Grounds in Tennessee.” 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


407 State Office Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn, 


tale of 
} TENNESSEE 


When you come to LAKE COUNTY, 
FLORIDA let the GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


(Fishermen’s headquarters) be your home. 
Hundreds of the best bass lakes in Florida lie 
within easy reach. The best of food and accom- 
modations at reasonable rates. All comforts. 
American or European Plan. 
Write or Wire 
W. L. Cartwright, Grand View Hotel, 





Eustis, Florida 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 
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Tacklebusters you've dreamed about are lurking in our 
sunny lekes. World's record small-mouth bass came from 
these waters. Good hunting for quail, doves, deer 


Excellent accommodations for sport, rest and 
play. Rates moderate. Write for Lake 
County's FREE illustrated booklet Wa 


oom 10 ey ere Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Fla 
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WITH 
PA. PARSONS 


EECORDS fall 
You saw Dr. John B. 
927-lb. world’s-record tuna in 

November picture section. Now W. E. 8. 
Tuker, former holder of world mark for 
broadbill swordfish caught with rod and 
reel, gets his record back again. He took 
an 860-lb. broadbill this last season off 
Tocopilla, Chile. 

New bear bait. John Ferris, CCC en- 
rollee in Glacier Nat’l Park, got his hair 
saturated with pineapple juice during 
some camp horseplay. V’hile on patrol 
duty in the park, he awoke to find a 
bear working on his hair. Ferris has two 
slight scratches to show for his adven- 


like autumn leaves! 


our 


ture . Another bear with plenty of 
gall. Dave Howe, running a camp at 
West Musquacook Lake, in Maine’s 


northern wilderness, heard noise in camp 
kitchen late last summer, and going for 
a looksee found big bear with nose in a 
bean pot. Howe likes beans, so grabbed a 






a7 ey SE 
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rifle and shot the bear. Camp cook, Alla- 
gash Jim, squawked because Howe had 
made such a mess on kitchen floor, and 
wanted to know why in Tophet Howe 
didn’t wait until critter got outdoors 
before plugging it. Howe’s answer 
if he’d waited until bear had left kitchen, 
bear wouldn’t have known why he was 
being shot. 

Best salmon season in years in Tobique 
River and its branches in New Bruns- 
wick, held to be due to government’s 
prohibition of salmon netting except in 
tidewater. Nets used to be stretched clear 
across the St. John River... Baby with 
geographical name. Mr. and Mrs. Cullen 
A. Stevens, Tampa, Fla., staying in Gla- 
cier National Park last August, hiked the 
15-mile trip from Many Glacier Camp to 


was 


the Grinnell Glacier. Next day a baby 
was born to Mrs. Stevens, and was 
named Altyn Grinnell Stevens, the three 
names Treprese nting a mountain, a gla- 


cier, and a canyon in the park. Fortui- 
tously, the family name of the youngste? 
was the same as that of John F. Stevens, 
who located Great Northern Railway 
route along southern border of the park, 
and for whom Stevens Canyon 
named. 

Herd of 26 elk, trapped in Olympic 
Peninsula, and released by Washington 
Game Department south of Aberdeen, 
that state, refuses to go wild. Animals 
hang around highway, and are petted 
and fed by motorists Smallmouth 


was 


bass, caught by L. L. Kaufman, Danville, 


Va., in Wildwood Lake, just inside North 


Vernaglia’s | 






Here's where you'll CATCH 
the kind that usually “get 
away” — fabulous fighters, 
weird shapes, odd colors— 
“sails,” marlin, tuna, 
tarpon. From the Gulf 
Stream, 20 minutes 
out, to the canals and 
lakes of the Ever- 
glades, there's finer 
fishing for everyone. 
Mail the coupon for 
further information. 


——— 


TTH ANNUAL 
METROPOLITAN 


MIAMI 
$10,000 


FISHING 
TOURNAMENT 


JAN 12 — APR. 20 























| MIAMI! CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (17) 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Please send full vacation details to . 

Name 6 

| Address cv 

] — ee ~~ 
City ‘ State 
nnn wma enna 
Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Life, Desk 120, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. I'll 
bring 1 complete supplies and instructions on how to 
make easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 
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Virginia Hunting 
W ater fowl—Quail—Other Upland Game 


for Virginia sportsmen tells where to 
2000 hunting and 
specialties—gives 

needed, etc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Only book 
d when. Names more than 
their 
addresses equipment 
to 1109 Travelers Bidg., 


ports Thrills 


FOR YOUR MONEY 
Jacksonville offers endless sports enjoyments close 
at hand. Excellent quail, dove, deer, bear and turkey 
shooting within an hour's drive. Fine surt, deep-sea, and black 
bass fishing. World's best beach. Indian Summer climate 
Colorful city pleasures, golf and other sports. Accommodations 
n fexcellent. Costs low. Write for Free Booklet and information. 
r oe TouRist AND CONVENTION BUREAU 


Dept. F - Hemming Park JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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£O ar 
fishing guides—classifies 
Game laws 


Send $1 

























BEST BET FOR 
A SPORTSMANS 
CHRISTMAS 

oF, 








You couldn't pick a more welcome 
gift for an outdoor enthusiast than a 
fine binocular. An instrument that makes more 
fun out of hunting, spectator sports, yachting, 
vacationing or just wandering—is a worth- 
while possession. Write for the Bausch & Lomb 
catalog. It tells how to select a binocular, 
describes a choice of models of the Bausch & 
Lomb Binoculars, the glass that is preferred 
equipment by Army and Navy, fliers, explorers, 
naturalists, sportsmen. Bausch & Lomb, 122 
Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Shown is the Bausch & Lomb 8 power, 30 mm Zephyr-Light, 
only 16% ounces, $go. 


vars BAUSCH Bivoe lath 


THE woOorRretuodD's sBpest— Vv ves? 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory’ You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 
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yr > red Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
meany sportsmen are Geco ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its. pe ople, 
Marion County the id geography and fascinating history, its 
t ur i wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems 
th “ Magazine gives vou all of this id, there are 
foe dozens of rare Alaska t hewolh n every is 
—_ sue! Send Lie NOW for a copy of this exciting 
int- magazine—or, send $1.50 for a year's subscrip- 
in tion, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guaranteed 
oo | GRECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska’s Maga = 
ithe la or zine NOW @ ece : tly free. a tw a Rirte b 
booklet an a Fi hing Gui r. | oe oo te ie ae be ee daeee Sane ¥ 
| "The Last F ° ¥ “ ecerwe this map, with Pa 
t agazine, by Return Ma 


Smith, Char 





The ALASKA SPORTSMAN __ fe 


BOX A-118, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


OCALA “s ORIDA” 














QUAIL SHOOTING 


|} “Morrisville Reserve.” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, S.C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 

Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
private home, modern conveniences, including 
private bath. Rates reasonable. 


L. F. RHEM 


“Morrisville Plantation Andrews, S. C, 











VIRGIN gy. TERRITORY 





St. Petersburg invites you to come to this fishing 


center of Florida’s Gulf Coast for a erand winter 

vacation. Dozens of varieties of food and game fish. ” 

Fishing ‘‘as you like it’’ from pier, rowboat or guide I~ QUAIL 

boat. Varied sport and entertainment for all the : Yee eee 


family. Good accommodations. For booklet and fish- - : —_— . 
ine folder, write G. L. Neal, Chamber of Com- Reduced rates for December and 


merce January. Unusually low rates for 


Petersburg. 


license, quide and dogs ® Fresh 
& Salt Water Fishing * Excellent 
Accommodations and Facilities. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


Oleanders Hotel Preserve 


EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 
——! 























Carolina line, weighed 9 big pounds, and 
was 25% in. long. No doubt as to species 
The 17 rows of scales on cheeks clearly 
identified it. Largemouth 1 
10 or 11 rows. 

Fishermen often wonder how it is 
that newly made lakes become stocked 
so quickly with crawdads, otherwise 
known as crawfish. Recent observation 
made in Texas a probable explanation. 
Tens of thousands of the creatures were 
seen migrating overland, from one body 
of water to another, near Sandy Lake 
They covered an area about equivalent 
to a city block. Crossing a highway, so 
many were killed by cars as to make 
road slippery ... Heaviest population of 
white-tail deer in Maine is found in 
areas near to farm lands, and not in 
the dense forests ... Prairie chickens at 
last are on increase in Missouri. In- 
creases of 15 percent in occupied ranges 
and 58 percent in the number of birds, 
are reported by Dr. Rudolph Bennitt, 
making a study for the State. Range 
now 1,200 square miles of prairie lands, 
with chicken population estimated at 
10,500 birds. 

Romantic feature, in one reel; Bache- 
lor, N. C., Maiden, N. C., Bridal Veil, 
Oreg., Church, Iowa, Happy, Ky. 


California Steelheads 


HERE are many California rivers and 

streams which receive one or more 
runs of steelhead trout each season. 
However, the farther south one goes in 
the state the less water is to be found in 
the streams. The best steelhead fishing, 
undoubtedly, is in the extreme northern 
part of the state. 

The Klamath River is probably our 
best stream, with the Smith and Eel 
rivers coming next. Some of the best 
steelhead fishing in these streams is had 
during the winter months and up until 
the last part of February. In the Kla- 


ass has only 


POEMS OF PASSJON 
"SO YOU GOTA 
BARGAIN, MAUDE, 
3 BUCKS FORA 
FLY-FISHING 
ROD. y, ES 
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math River good fly fishing is generally 
to be had on the larger riffles, and spin- 
ner fishing is good on practically all sec- 
tions of the stream. The best section of 
the Klamath River for steelhead fishing 
is from the highway bridge north of 
Yreka to the mouth of the river. During 
the winter months only the main Kla- 
math is open for fishing. The tributary 
streams are not. 

In the Smith River the best steelhead 
fishing is generally found near the 
mouth of the river, and here good 
catches are made on both fly and spin- 
ner. Fly fishermen also take steelheads 
from the Russian and Sacramento riv- 
ers, although these streams cannot be 
considered as good as those farther 
north. 

In the southern part of the state the 
best winter steelhead fishing is usually 
to be had in the Santa Ynez River. This 
stream is open to fishing until the latter 
part of February, from the Buellton 
bridge to the mouth of the river. The 
peak months for the fishing there are 
usually January and February. When 
the fresh-run fish enter the river, good 
fishing can be found in a large lagoon 
at Surf, which is at the mouth of the 


river. As soon as the sandbar goes out 
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You'll Enjoy Shooting 


DEER—TURKEY—QUAIL 


Paulk’s Pasture in Georgia 
25,000 Acre Hunting Preserve 


Game—the kind you'll always remember—is 
plentiful. Good guides and well-trained dogs 
will help give you a perfect hunt. The season 
opens November Ist, with Deer closing Jan- 
uary 5th. The Turkey and Quail season closes 
March Ist. We'll gladly send you further 
particulars and rates upon your request. 


J. B. D, PAULK 


P. O. Box 324 Brunswick, Georgia 


‘ 
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' 
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65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 


of SH 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
Operated by The Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Georgia 











IF INTERESTED IN 


DUCKING & FISHING 


Send for Booklets 
8 Heated double rooms, 40 not heated 
Hotel Wachapreague 
A. H. G. Mears (Owner & Manager) 
Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


WILEY SHIRLEY 
BIG GAME HUNTER 














LION AND BOBCAT the year 

round. Good equipment. Good 

cooks. Fine pack of dogs and 

saddle horses. Mules. Full camp equipment. For- 

merly a Government Hunter. Address mail to 
Fleur-de-lis Ranch 

79 N. Stone Avenue Tucson, Arizona 


Phone 966 


ARIZONA 


Hunt in Sunshine this Winter 


Comfortable home ranch. Reliable pack of 
hounds. Lion & bobcat throughout the year; bear, 
elk, deer, turkey, quail & ducks in season. 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks, 
good camps. Real dutch oven cooks. 

Spring Creek Ranch, Box 40i, Cottonwood, Arizona 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 

New MexicomBear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 


Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 
Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L, HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS. 




















When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 











OUTDOOR LIFE 
accepts only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 
and OUTFITTERS 


for these columns 
If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 
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| 30 years ago. 
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from heavy rains, the steelheads come in 
and lie in the brackish water for a few 


days before starting upstream. Boats | 
are available there, and the fish are 
taken on flies, spinners, and cluster 


salmon eggs. After the steelheads move 
on upstream, they are taken in any of 
the pools, and here the bait fishermen 
have their best success, either on cluster 
salmon eggs or fresh roe.—J. Norman 
Siefert. 


IMMORTAL SAYINGS 


—_— 





Tennessee's Wild Boars 


HE WILD boars of the high mountain 

country on the Tennessee-North Caro- 
lina border are becoming famous. They 
derive from the original Russian 
stock placed on Hooper Bald, N. C., about 
Their descendants now 
inhabit the headwaters of Bald, Tel- 
lico, and North rivers in Tennessee. 
Their present range on the Cherokee 
National Forest covers an area about 10 
miles long and 8 miles wide. 

The first organized and regulated wild- 
boar hunt was held on the Tellico area 
during November, 1936, and 14 boars were 
killed. The second was held during Oc- 
tober and November, 1937, and 15 boars 
were killed. The third was held during 
November and December, 1938, and 25 
boars were killed. 

In 1939 two areas in the Cherokee Na- 
tional Forest were opened to wild-boar 
hunting, each containing about 13,000 
acres. On one hunting with dogs was 
permitted; in the other dogs were barred, 
and hunters had to depend upon their 
own stalking skill and resourcefulness. 
As hunters and dogs acquire more expe- 
rience in hunting this game, which is 
still new to America, bags will doubtless 
become bigger. 

Last year a maximum of 75 permits— 
15 for each 3-day period—was allowed 
for hunting on the Bald River unit of 
the Cherokee Forest, and 30—15 for each 
3-day period—for the North River unit 
Applications for permits were made 
either to the Director of Game and Fish, 
Department of Conservation, Nashville, 
Tenn., or to the Forest Supervisor, U. S 
Forest Service, Cleveland, Tenn. Special 
provision was made for archers who de- 
sired to hunt this game with bow and 
arrow. A special fee of $5 was required 
for hunting wild boar in the forest, this 
in addition to the regular state hunting 
license fee. Hotel accommodations are 
available at Tellico Plains, Tenn. 


Michigan's European Hares 


HE big European hare is increasing in 

number and extending its range in 
southeastern Michigan. The first of the 
species was noted in the state in 1934, 
having come there from Ontario. Their 
presence in Canada is explained by the 
fact that some of these animals were 
confined in pens at Brantford, Ont., and 
through some accident escaped. They 
are still rare in Michigan, but the way 
they are spreading indicates that before 
long they may become numerous enough 
to afford some sport for hunters. 

These hares are giants in comparison 
with the native cottontail rabbit and 
varying hare, often reaching a weight 
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GIVE HIM THE SPORTS- 
MEN’S RECORD BOOK 


Not only a personal gift, but a use- 
ful and lasting one every Sports- 
man will want. He'll thank you 
again and again as he records and 
relives his greatest thrills. Here 
under one attractive serviceable 
cover is the Sportsman's diary ... 
photo album...scrapbook, etc. ... 
as well as special pages for fish 
and game records, hunting and 
fishing trips, guns and tackle used. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S RECORD BOOE 
IS DESIGNED BY SPORTSMEN 
FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Special Gift Offer 
3 Copies for $2.75 


6 Copies for $5.00 
12 Copies for $9.00 











Single handsome plastic bound 
8'2xll inch copy comes to you post- 


paid for only--- $1.00 








Order now to be 
sure of prompt 
delivery. 


jue PRESSMAN 
PUBLISHERS 











Dept. AW, Ganster Bldg. 
Reading, Pa. 

Enclosed find one dollar ($1.00). Send 

me my SPORTSMAN’S RECORD BOOK Pést-puid. 
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of over 10 lb. In Ontario they have be- 

= come so plentiful as to do noticeable 

In 


damage to trees, shrubs, and vines. 
~ localities where such is the case, farmers 


é seek to keep them in check by holding 
2 “rabbit” drives. As this big hare can 
get big game at all Se outrun most hunting dogs, says the 
4 Michigan Department of Conservation, 
- « F @ 
hunting ranges! 





its value for sport is so decreased. In 
Ontario they appear to prefer open 
fields, particularly winter wheat fields 








Vago "Downeast" Maine Game 


por sn ee County, Me., ran well 
ahead of all other counties in the 
state in the deer kill last season, with 
a record of 4,501 out of a total of 19,187. 
The town of Wesley came in first. Cody- 
ville in the northern part of the county 
tied for second place, and Whiting was 
third with 169 deer. Other towns through- 
out the county were well up among the 
first 14. 

From all sides come reports that the 
deer stood the open season better than 
ever before, and more are left in the 
woods than usual. Recently my brother 
saw eight deer in a two-hour walk in 
the woods. We raise blueberries, and it 
is difficult to keep the deer out of them 
when the berries are ripening. Wind- 
mills, bells, and blank cartridges all have { 
to be used. During the winter the deer 
just about cleaned up the hay that was 
spread over the berry land. 

The snowshoe hare is coming back. 
A few bears are seen, but local hunters 
have little interest in them. Foxes are 
plentiful. There seems to be a lot of 
partridges in the woods, also William 
L. Crosby. 





CONVENTIONAL “INNER-BELTED" 
SOFT POINT SOFT POINT 









YOUR CHOICE OF SOFT POINT I DARE You 
TO SHOOT, BUDDy 
OR HOLLOW POINT 
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INCTUARY- 
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“‘We paddled ’round a bend, and Mon- 
sieur Original, the moose, walked from 
the lake in all his majesty. I drew a bead 
on him. It was a fairly long shot—200 
yards. S-t-e-a-d-y, now. S-q-u-e-e-z-e 
that trigger. WHAM! M. Original 























Before Firing Before Firing crashed down like a falling tree. The FI id H ti 
Serrated jacket tip of thin metal on INNER- knock-down power of Peters INNER- oriaa un Ing 
OT ee §=—- BELTED soft point bullet dropped him | 4 GOOD headquarters for deer, turkey 
in his tracks. quail, ducks, geese, and either fresh 
The new Peters INNER-BELTED or salt-water fishing is Perry, Fla. On 
bullets are what you’ve always wanted a cold morning there the temperature 
—a modern version of your favorite big- may get down to freezing. For much 
game bullet that brings game down—in better hunting and a much warmer 
close or far out! Bullets with not only climate, go 300 miles south to the Ever- 
terrific killing power, but real accuracy glades. There you will find bear and 
even at long range—proved by excep- wildcats. Bonita Springs, about 20 miles 
tionally small groups made in tests at beyond Fort Myers, is a good head- 
After impact After impact 200 yards. The diagram at the left gives quarters, and deer are to be found with- 
INNER-BELTED bullet mushrooms to approxi- you the inside story. in two miles of the town. Prices are 


very reasonable, and local guides can be 
obtained.—E. O. Henn. 


mately twice original calibre. Jacket curls 


back but does not break away And remember . .. they don’t cost you 


any more than the conventional type 
. supplied in 27 popular weights and 


sizes. Ask your dealer! Big Boulder Lake Bass 


pee bass fishing in Boulder Lake, on 
the Nevada-Arizona border, and near 
Las Vegas, Nev., is excellent, and some 
large bass are caught. Within a period 
of two weeks last spring the size record 
for this lake was twice broken. Pre- 




















s ion s Section 
Cress Sectio Gres os viously the largest bass to be recorded | 
INNER-BELTED thick mid-section of metal jacket from the lake had weighed 8 lb. 9 oz. 5 
controls expansion . . . clinches lead core in Som anuier 1 are ‘ ‘ to _ 
lesge bese chacaber . . . seevente disintegre- Then, early in March, a bass weighing 


9 lb., 1 oz., and 21 in. long, was caught by 
an Overton, Nev., resident. A few days 


| later the record was again broken by a 
ETE, | Las Vegas fisherman, with a bass weigh- 
ing 9 lb. 2 oz. 
. fl The best fishing in the lake is said to 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. be in the Virgin narrows, near Goat 
MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY" Island. 


Inner- Belted is a Peters Cartridge Division trade mark 


tion with minimum loss of weight. 
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Virginia Elk 
IRGINIA has some wild elk in the 
Giles-Bland Elk Range, and they are 

apparently increasing. Recently short 
open seasons have been declared, and a 
few elk are taken by hunters each year. 

Last year the open season was three 

days, and about 250 hunters sought elk 
on the range. Pearis Mountain was the 
most popular location. Six bulls were 
killed, with a ten-pointer the largest to 
be taken. 


Michigan Wildcats 


HE cedar swamps of Alcona and Iosco 

counties in Michigan, especially those 
which border the AuSable River, give 
good bobcat hunting during the winter 
months. Group bobcat hunts have be- 
come popular in northeastern Michigan, 
being considered a major sport. 


H'M'M, LOOKS RIGHT 
BUT IT DON'T 
SMELL RIGHT! 









Nebraska Duck Hunting 
HERE 
Platte River in Nebraska where there 

is very good shooting for ducks, geese, 


are many places along the 


and pheasants. Here are just a few of 
them, bearing in mind that the farther 
west you go the better the hunting. 

Crossing the Missouri River at Omaha 
or Blair, Neb., take highway No. 73 north 
to Decatur, Neb. There are several men 
there who can furnish blinds, boats, 
decoys, and board. At Blair or Omaha 
you can connect with highway No. 30. 
About 70 miles west of Omaha is 
Schuyler, Neb. Decoys, blinds, and boats 
are also available there. About 8 north 
and 6 miles west of Ogallala is Lemoyne, 
Neb. You can get a guide there. West 
of Lemoyne on No. 26, a drive of about 
55 miles brings you to Lisco, Neb. The 
country around Lisco has become famous 
for its duck and goose shooting. 

From Lisco you can go to Bridgeport, 
Neb., where there is some good shooting, 
and from there you can take highway 


No. 19 south to No. 30. Turn east on 
No. 30 and backtrack 25 miles to 


Chappell, Neb., where there is some good 
goose shooting, and blinds can be rented. 
—C. W. Pierce. 


Connecticut Waters 


OR fly-fishing in Connecticut there is 

the West Branch of the Farmington 
River, in the towns of New Hartford and 
3arkhampstead. This is a fairly large 
stream with many deep holes, and you'll 
need waders to fish it. In it are brown, 
rainbow, and brook trout. The river 
flows through some nice country, and in 
the People’s State Forest camping is 
permitted. 

At Riverton the Sandy River joins the 
West Branch, and has yielded some nice 
fish. It has plenty of fast water, and the 
bottom has many rounded stones to tor- 
ment you, but it should give some good 
sport. In the town of Hartland is the 
Howell Pond Brook, a feeder of the West 
3ranch; and there are 10 miles of fine 
brook and brown trout fishing in the 
East and West branches of Salmon 
Brook, in Granby and Hartland.—P. S. 
Burnham. 


Here 1s more 


than a Circus Parade 


NEVER could you find in the most extravagant Circus Parade all 
Never could you see in any one Zoo 
Never 


that we want to send you. 
the birds, the fish, the animals we want to show to you. 
without much travel and tramping could you examine in all their 
many colored beauty, the flowers and trees we want to lay before 
your eyes. 

BUT NOW ... now, through the service of the National Wildlife 
Federation ... you can see this gay circus parade, this superlative 
zoo, this superb collection of trees and flowers. Through researches 
culminating in 1938, 1939 and 1940, we can bring you one hundred 
twenty miniature prints in gummed poster stamp form—pictures 
reproduced in many colors—pictures of 49 birds, 19 fish, 28 mam- 
mals, 10 trees and 14 flowers, They were painted by the group of 
twelve outstanding nature artists listed on this page. 

If you were to buy these beautiful poster stamps separately, 
the complete set $1.40. And yet the National 


would } 
Wildlife Federation, to advance the cause of wildlife and the con- 


cost you 
servation of America’s other natural resources, offers them to you 
for $1. 

To give permanence to this collection of 120 full color pictures, 
the Federation will send you two Poster 





Stamp Albums. In these there are 
a, oe spaces for each of the 120 stamps and 

Contributing E , ' 
Arti under each stamp there is an interesting 
rtists description of every bird, animal, fish, 

Jacob Bates Abbett tree and flower pictured. 
J. N. (Ding) Darling , ee ae: : 

John Joseph Eppensteiner And in addition—if you will tear out 
Fred Everett and use the handy coupon below—the 


Lynn Bogue Hunt 
Francis Lee Jaques 
W. G. Lawrence 


Federation will in- 


National Wildlife 
clude its new booklet, “Plant Collecting: 


Roger T. Peterson An Enjoyable Hobby.” 

Leslie Ragan ’ , a a a 
Steen Gimeiaate What a huge dollar’s worth! First, 
George M. Sutton 120 beautiful miniature color prints as 
Walter A. Weber described; Second, two Albums with 








spaces for every stamp so that as you 
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leaf through you will see the marvelous 
Parade; Third, the booklet on Plant Collecting 
$1.85. 


total value of all, 
Send for this Nature Lovers Collection for yourself. Send for 
it and keep it to make a Christmas gift for a boy or girl, man 
or woman who glories in the outdoors. Send the coupon 
below with your $1 to the National Wildlife Federation at Wash- 
ington, D,. C. One-Eighth 
Actual Size 


great 


MAIL ‘THIS COUPON 


To National Wildlife Federation 
Department OL-2, 1212 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your Collection of 120 miniature color prints on gummed Poster 
Stamps, and include two Stamp Albums and the booklet on Plant Collecting, for 


all of which I enclose $1. 
Name oy 
Street Address ate 


City and State_____ a 
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IN ALL 





ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2). 
Moose (1). Large Brown and Grizzly Bear 
(Admiralty Island 1; Ist and 3rd Jud. Divi- 
sions, 2; rest of territory, nonres. 2, res. no limit). 
Black Bear (ist and 3rd Jud. Divisions, 3; rest 
of territory, nonres. 3, res. no limit). Grouse 
(10), Ptarmigan (15) (aggregate 15). Fishing: 
Rainbow, Steelhead, Cutthroat, and Eastern 
Brook Trout, Grayling (no size-aggregate 25, or 
25 lb. and 1 fish), Dolly Varden Trout (no lim- 
its). Licenses: Hunting: Res.: $1; nonres. $50. 
Fishing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Deer (1) Butler, Jefferson, Walker, 
and Tuscaloosa Counties closed; open dates for 
Morgan, Winston, Lawrence, Franklin, Cull- 
man, Talladega, Calhoun, Clay, Cleburne, Bibb, 
Chilton, and Perry Counties and that part of 
Dallas County north of Highway 80 to be set 
by U. S. Forest Service and Alabama Conser- 
vation Dept. Squirrel (10). Wild Turkey (1). 
Rabbit, Opossum, Raccoon (with gun) (no lim- 
its). Quail (12). Fishing: Black Bass (11"- 
10). White Lake Bass (10”~-15) Rock Bass 
(444"-15). Bream (4'%4%"-25). Crappie, White 
Perch, Calico Bass (8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Pickerel, Jack Salmon (12”-10). (Aggregate 
all game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting: 
State $3, county of res. $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25, l-week $5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (6). Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Gam- 
bel and Scaled Quail (aggregate 10). Elk (1) 
closes 10th; under special permit only. Fish- 
ing: Bass (10”-10, but not more than 15 lb. and 
1 fish). Channel Catfish (12”-10, but not more 
than 15 lb. and 1 fish) Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-—aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 
1 fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$3.50, hunting $2.50, fishing $1.75 Nonres. : 
Hunting and fishing $25, small game and fish- 
ing $10, fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Deer (1) 10th to 14th only. Rabbit 
(no limits). Squirrel (8; Marion County 6). 
Quail (12). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-15). 
Crappie, Calico Bass (8”"-15). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Jack Salmon (14”-6). Bream (no size-25). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.50, not required for rabbit or squir- 
rel; fishing, with artif. bait $1.50. Nonres.: All 
game except fur-bearing animals $25; all game 
except deer, turkey, and fur-bearing animals 
$15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Bear (2) Dis- 
tricts 4, 4%, and 454 closed. Cottontail and 
Brush Rabbit (15). Valley, Desert, and Moun- 
tain Quail (aggregate 10). Fishing: Striped 
Bass (12”-5). Shad (no size-5 Catfish (no 
size; Lake County 9”-50 lb.) District 4 closed. 
Steelhead and all trout except Golden Trout (no 
size-10 lb. and 1, but not more than 25 fish; 
some local regulations), and Whitefish (no lim- 
its) open only in: Districts 1%, 2':, and 5; 
Klamath and Trinity Rivers; Russian, Napa, 
Navarro, and Eel Rivers in Districts 2 and 234; 
District 12A; tidewater in Districts 2, 3, and 
15; Santa Yuez to Buelton Bridge; and Sacra- 
mento River and tributaries 5 miles from mouth 
to Middle Creek in Shasta County; rest of state 
closed. Note: Steelhead Trout in San Lorenzo 
River and its tributaries below railroad bridge 
near Big Trees (no size-2) open only on De- 
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cember Ist, Saturdays, Sundays, Wednesdays, 
and holidays. Salmon (local regulations). Black 
Bass, District 434 (9”-10), Clear Lake (9”~5); 
rest of state closed. Calico Bass, Crappie, 
Clear Lake (no size-10), District 434 (no size- 
15); rest of state closed. Sunfish, only District 
434 open (no size-15). Sacramento Perch, only 
Clear Lake open (no size-10). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $10, 
fishing $3. License required for jack rabbit but 
not for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8). 
Ringneck Chinese Pheasant (3) open until 3rd 
in designated counties; rest of state closed en- 
tire month. Mexican, Blue, or Scale Quail, open 
until 3rd in Las Animas, Bent, Prowers, and 
Baca Counties only; Gambel and California 
Quail (aggregate of all quail, 8) open until 3rd 
in Mesa and Delton Counties and designated 
areas in Montrose County; rest of state closed. 
Fishing: Opens 15th: Whitefish and Grayling 
(no size-10) Yampa River in Moffat and Routt 
Counties and White River in Rio Blanco County 
only; Trout (7”-10 lb. and 1, but not over 25 
fish) Butte Lake, Jackson County, only. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $5; small game and 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $25; small game 
$5; fishing $3, 10-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: Raccoon (no limits). Rabbit, Wild 
Hare (3). Fishing: Striped Bass (inland wa- 
ters, 12”-none). Bullhead (no size-30). Pick- 
erel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, 
White Perch (7”-aggregate 15). Ice-fishing: 
Aggregate 20, not more than 10 may be Pickerel 
or Wall-eyed Pike; 30 Smelt in addition. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $3.35; fishing $3.35, 3- 
day $1.35. Nonres.: Hunting $10.35; fishing 
$5.35 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state 
if higher, 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no _ limits). 
Quail (12). Rabbit (6). Fishing: Crappie, Sun- 
fish, Yellow Ned (no size-12). Eel (12”-none; 
Delaware River and Bay 14”-none). Black 
Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (10”-6). 
Calico Bass (no size-12). Carp (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25, 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, 5-day $5.50; fishing 
$7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5). Winter Shad (no size-12). No 
size or catch limit aon any fish except in Tidal 
Basin. Licenses: Not required, but permit 
(free) is necessary for Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel, Bear (no limits). 
Deer (1) Clay, Gilchrist, and Pinellas Coun- 
ties closed. Wild Turkey (2) Bradford, Clay, 
Gilchrist, Lake, Okaloosa, Pinellas, Union, and 
Walton Counties closed. Quail (15). Squirrel 
(15). Note: In some counties hunting is per- 
mitted only on designated days during open 
season; consult local authorities. Fishing: 
Black Bass (12”-12; Brevard and Osceola Coun- 
ties 12”-8; Lake County 12”-6). Bream (5”-30; 
Gadsden and Leon Counties 5”-20). Speckle 
Perch (7”-30; Osceola County 8”-30; Gadsden 
and Leon Counties 7”-20). Pike (no size-—30). 
Jack (no size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 
40; Gadsden and Leon Counties, 25.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, 
county other than county of res. $3.25; fishing 
$2.25, not required in county of res. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 
10-day $2.25. 





GEORGIA 


Hunting: Bear, Raccoon (no limits). Deer 
(2) Banks, Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Haber- 
sham, Hall, Lumpkin, Murray, Perkins, Rabun, 
Towns, Union, White, Whitfield, Marion, 
Schley, Webster, Chattahoochee, Muscogee, 
Stewart, Talbot, Jenkins, Echols, and Mont- 
gomery Counties closed. Opossum, Rabbit, Fox 
(no limits). Squirrel (15). Quail (15). Tur- 
key (2). Fishing: Game fish, except trout (no 
limits). Note: Fishing in trout streams in des- 
ignated counties closed; all other waters open 
entire month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$3.25, county of res. $1; fishing $1.25, not re- 
quired for fishing in county of residence with 
natural bait. Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, 
county of issue $5; fishing $5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, Bound- 
ary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, and 
Shoshone Counties closed. Elk (1) only Fre- 
mont and Teton Counties open until 10th; rest 
of state closed entire month. Fishing: White- 
fish (no size-50 lb.) Bonner County opens 16th; 
Boise, Payette, and Lemhi Rivers open entire 
month. Bass (6”) Jefferson County closed; 
Trout (6”) only Cocolalla Lake, part of Spokane 
River, and Bear Lake in Bear Lake County 
open; Catfish (no size); (aggregate 25 or 15 lb. 
and 1 fish). Sturgeon (no limits). Perch (no 
size-35) Magic Reservoir and its outlet down to 
second diversion dam and part of Snake River 
closed. Salmon (no size-2 in designated wa- 
ters). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; fishing $5, 
10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Bobwhite Quail (12) 
closes 9th. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Fishing: Rock Bass, Crappie (5”-15), White 
Bass (7”-15), Yellow Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish 
(no size-15) (aggregate 25). Buffalo, Carp, 
Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheep- 
head, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no lim- 
its). Lake Trout (1% lb.-none). Whitefish (2 
lb.-none) Pickerel (16”), Pike (12”), Black 
Bass (10") (aggregate 10). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Gray Fox, Red Fox, Woodchuck (no 
limits). Hungarian Partridge (5), Quail (10) 
closes 20th. Rabbit (10). Raccoon, Opossum 
(no limits). Fishing: Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Suck- 
er, Catfish (no limits). Bluegill, Red-eared Sun- 
fish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”-aggregate 25). 
Silver, Yellow, Black, Kentucky, White, or 
Striped Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Pike Perch 
(10”-6). Pike or Pickerel (no size-6). Yellow 
Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (10). 
Quail (8) open until 15th in designated coun- 
ties only; rest of state closed entire month. 
Fishing: Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, 
Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Bullhead (no size-25; 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee Coun- 
ty, no limits). Sucker, Red Horse (no size-15; 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee Coun- 
ty, no limits). In Mississippi and Missouri Riv- 
ers and inland waters of Lee County only: 
Perch, Crappie, Yellow and Silver Bass (7”-15); 
Catfish (12”-15); Northern Pike (15”-15); Wall- 
eyed Pike (13”-8); Black Bass (10”-5); War- 
mouth and Rock Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-15); 
Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 Ilb.-15); Sand 
Sturgeon (1 lb.-none). In inland waters except 
those of Lee County aggregate daily catch of all 
fish on which there is a close season and a daily 
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catch limit, 25. In Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and Lee County aggregate possession 
limit on all fish on which there is a daily catch 
limit, 30. Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. 
$15. Fishing: Res. $1; nonres. $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Black, Kentucky, or Spotted 
Bass, Drum Perch (10”). Crappie (7”). Chan- 
nel Catfish (12”). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 15; in state lakes, 10.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Red Fox (no limits). Quail (12). 
Rabbit (8). Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”-10). 
Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $10.50; 
fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Chipmunk (10). 
Hare, Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Deer (1). Bear (1). Quail (15). Partridge (15). 
Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5-100). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, angling $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15, 4-day $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada Lynx 
no limits). Hare, Rabbit (4). Raccoon (20). 
Licenses: Res.: $1.15. Nonres.: All game $15.15; 
birds and small game $5.15. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no_ limits). 
English Ringneck, Mongolian or other Imported 
Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse (2); Rabbit, Hare (6); 
Wild Turkey (1); Partridge, Quail (6); Gar- 
rett and Alleghany Counties closed. Deer (1) 
open 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th only; Wood- 
mont Rod and Gun Club in Washington Coun- 
ty open 15th to 24th; Worcester County closed 
entire month. Fishing: No fresh-water fishing. 
In tidewater only: Black Bass (10”-20). Tay- 
lor (bluefish) (8”—none). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $5.25, county of res. $1.25. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.50. License not required for fish- 
ing in tidewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Hare (2), Rabbit (5—Nantucket 
County 3). Deer (1) 2nd to 7th only; Dukes 
and Norfolk Counties closed entire month. 
Fishing: Yellow Perch, Horned Pout (no size- 
30). Great Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”- 
none). Pickerel (12”-10). Pike Perch (12”-5). 
White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black 
Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $3.25; hunting only $2; fishing only $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.25; hunting 
only $10.25; fishing only $5.25. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Opossum, Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no lim- 


its). Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare (ag- 
gregate 5). Raccoon (no limit) Zones 2 and 3 


open until 15th; Zone 1 closed entire month. 
Bear (1) in designated counties only. Fishing: 
Season closed in trout lakes and trout streams; 
all other waters open entire month. Black Bass 
(10"-5; smallmouth Black Bass in Great Lakes 
10”-10). Northern Pike (14”-5). Muskellunge 
(30”-none). Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no size- 
5). Whitefish (no size-7). White Bass (7”-10). 
Rock Bass, Calico Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, 
Bluegill, Sunfish (6”), Warmouth Bass (no size) 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 
In presenting this comprehensive pee digest of fish and game 


laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from o 


icial sources and covering 


the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


(aggregate 25). Pike Perch (wall-eyed pike) 
(14”"-5; in Great Lakes and their connecting 
waters 14”-10). Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Cat- 
fish, Garfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Herring, Lawyer, 
Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, Sauger, Shad, 
Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker, (no limits). Perch 
(in Les Cheneaux Channels of Lake Huron, 6”- 
25; in Great Lakes and their connecting wa- 
ters, 6-50; special limits in other designated 
waters). Licenses: Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; 
small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Deer and 
bear $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zone 
3, $15; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Gray and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 
7). Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare (no lim- 
its). Fishing: Lake Trout or Landlocked Salm- 
on (no size-5). Yellow Perch, Catfish, Carp, 
Dogfish, Redhorse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no lim- 
its). Whitefish (16”—none). Buffalo (15”-none). 
Bullhead (no size-50). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, 
Great Northern Pike (no size-8). Muskellunge 
(no size-2). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass (no 
size-15) Note: Fish-house season open for 
angling for Pickerel and spearing Pickerel, Carp, 
Dogfish, Buffalofish, Redhorse, Sheepshead, 
Sucker, Eelpout, Garfish, Whitefish, and Tul- 
libee. Licenses: Res.: Small game $1, fishing 
50 cents. Nonres.: Small game $25; fishing $3, 
husband and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Squirrel (8) South Mississippi Zone 
only. Quail (12) opens 10th. Deer (1) opens 
25th in Tunica, Quitman, Panola, Tallahatchie, 
Leflore, Sunflower, Yazoo, Humphreys, Warren, 
Bolivar, Granada, Jackson, George, Greene, 
Wayne, Adams, Wilkinson, Jefferson, Clai- 
borne, Issaquena, Sharkey, and Washington 
Counties only; rest of state closed entire 
month. Rabbit (10). Raccoon, Opossum (no 
limits). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crap- 
pie (8”-25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 50.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$3.25; county $1.25; fishing $1.25, family li- 
cense $2.25 Nonres. All game $25.25, small 
game $15.25, 7-day small game only $5.25; fish- 
ing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck, Opossum, Red 
and Gray Fox (no limits). Quail (bobwhite 
(10). Fishing: Channel Catfish (13”-8 Jack 
Salmon, Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Little Pick- 
erel, Pike Perch, Grass Pike, Northern Pike, 
Sand Pike, Muskellunge (13”-—4). Silver, White, 
and Striped Bass (8”-12). Crappie, Yellow, 
Calico, and Strawberry Bass, White Perch 
(7”-12). Yellow and Ringed Perch (7”~25). 
Bluegill, Bream (5”-12). Black Bass (10”-8). 
Rock Bass, Red-eye, Goggle-eye (6”-12). (Ag- 
gregate of all of above, 25.) Warmouth Bass, 
Sunfish, Indian Fish, Black Perch (no size- 
25). Drum, Sheepshead (9”-25). Carp, Gar 
(no limits). All fish not mentioned above ex- 


cept trout (no size-25 lb. and 1 fish per day 
per person or per boat). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing, state $2.50, county $1; hunting 
only $2; fishing only $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15; 
fishing $3, 6-day $l—or fees charged nonres. 
in applicant's state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) open 
in a few designated areas only; consult Fish 
and Game Commission, Helena, when planning 
trip. Bear (1) parts of Flathead, Missoula, and 
Powell Counties closed. Fishing: All game fish 
(no size-aggregate 15 fish or 15 lb. and 1 fish, 
but not more than 5 of catch—except Sunfish, 
Yellow Perch, Ring Perch, and Bullhead— 
under 7”) Note: There are numerous local 
exceptions; consult authorities, Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $1; game birds and fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Big game $30; fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. 
License not required for predators. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Raccoon (2). Opossum 
(3). Fishing: Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buffalo, 
Sucker (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.10, fishing $1.10, hunting and fishing $1.60. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 or fee charged nonres. 
in applicant's state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Cottontail 
Rabbit (5), Ormsby County closed; White Pine 
County closes 15th; rest of state open entire 
month. Mountain Hare (2). Churchill, Clark, 
Humboldt, Lincoln, and Ormsby Counties closed. 
Raccoon, Silver, and Red Fox (no limits) opens 
15th. Fishing: Closed on all game fish with fol- 
lowing exceptions: Walker Lake, Mineral Coun- 
ty; Lake Mead and the Colorado River below 
Boulder Dam; and Catfish only in Churchill 
County, open entire month. Trout (no size-10). 
Catfish (no size-50). All other game fish (no 
size-10 lb. or 25 fish). Note: Special regula- 
tions for Lake Mead. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$2.50, fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fish- 
ing $3. Special nonres. 15-day fishing permit for 
Lake Mead and the Colorado River below Boul- 
der Dam in Nevada and Arizona, $2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Deer (1) Carroll, Grafton, and 
Coos Counties closed; rest of state open until 
16th. Hare (3), Rabbit (5) (aggregate 5). Fish- 
ing: Yellow Perch (no size-10 lb. but not 
more than 40 fish). Pickerel (12”-10 lb.; no 
limits in waters open entire year). Ice-fishing 
for Perch and Pickerel permitted in designated 
waters. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$2.50. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.15; 
fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Bucks and Buckshot 


EDITOR ROM time to time I 
Outdoor Life: come upon articles 
about the old contro- 
versy of rifles vs. shotguns on deer, and 
they always interest me, because this 
season will mark the 50th year I have 
hunted little blacktails here on San Juan 
Island up in the northwest corner of the 
Puget Sound country in Washington. 

Our brush is dense and the country 
rough. The bucks lie close and have to 
be kicked out of their beds. That usually 
means quick shooting at short range, 
and a man has to be fast and deadly with 
a rifle to even come close to hitting a 
deer under these conditions. 

I prefer a shotgun, my favorite being 
a 16 gauge Marlin pump. I load it with 
shells containing the heaviest duck load 
I can get, backed up with nine buckshot, 
chambered three to a layer, each layer 
cemented together with tallow, poured 
in hot. Then a good cardboard wad, 
square-crimped. 

With this load I have never lost a 
deer and never missed one that I shot 
at, most shots being at from 10 to 75 yd. 
Usually the buck will go down and stay 
down with the first shot, but if he 
doesn’t I keep on shooting till he does. 
3ut with a rifle I have missed or 
wounded dozens that got away. I am not 
interested in the 300-yd. shots, especially 
if the deer is running. And last fall I 
shot a standing buck in the shoulder 
with a .25/35 at not more than 25 yd. and 
it never even flinched, but trotted off. 
Then it wheeled off to one side in the 
brush, and dropped dead. If I hadn't 
been watching him closely, I'd have con- 
sidered him lost. 

Three years ago, I was waiting on a 
runway when a buck came bounding 
along at full speed into an opening prob- 
ably 40 yd. away, and I dropped him 


INEVER MISS AT 
TEN YARDS with, 
MY TOMMY GUN, 






with my shotgun. Might have hit him 
with a rifle, but it would have to be 
pretty fast snapshooting.—John W. 
Geoghegan, Friday Harbor, Wash. 


Hissing Rattler 


EDITOR Ce as 
Outdoor Life: letter pointing out 

that rattlesnakes can 
and do hiss brought to mind an experi- 
ence I had here in Texas with a sassy 
rattler. Hunting deer about 20 miles from 
the Mexican border, I climbed down from 
a tree, from which I'd been watching a 
runway, as darkness fell. I'd gone a few 
steps through high grass, brush, and 
timber toward my partner's stand when 
I suddenly heard a loud hissing right 
near me. 

Now, the day before I had shot a 
mountain lion which got away wounded, 
and so I had a bad few moments, think- 
ing that it might be the lion hissing in 
the brush. I stood there for what seemed 
like hours (although probably it was 
only a few seconds) and then took a 
few panic-stricken steps away. As I did, 
a rattler whirled out of the brush and 
struck, missing me by inches. I got out 
of there quickly, and could hear the 
snake rattling as I moved away, although 
it had only hissed before. 

I've come to the conclusion since that 
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I must have been standing on its tail at 
first so that it couldn’t move its rattles. 
—Erlin W. Wood, Irving, Tew. 


Northwest Paradise 


EDITOR RTICLES which tell 
Outdoor Life: how hard the au- 

thors have to work for 
their fish, and what tactics they have 
to use to land a wily trout, burn me up. 


MAYBE THEY'RE 

TRYING TO KEEP 
DOWN THE NUMBER 
OF FISHERMEN ! 


= 







Why, last summer when I was on my 
vacation in the central part of Oregon, 
the local papers always stated that the 
fishing was poor in the small creeks of 
the Ochoco National Forest. That was 
mighty discouraging news to a man 
who'd come across a continent to fish! 

But every day that I went out I re- 
turned with my limit in 2 or 3 hours. 
And all my trout were from 8 to 12 in. 
long. I was surprised to find that every 
hole had trout, and that the creeks 
contained trout only. I fished a total of 
40 days, and caught and put back my 
limit and still more, using dry flies and 
nymphs. This was in the small creeks— 
can you imagine what the fishing must 
have been like in rivers like the Rogue, 
Deschutes, Umatilla, Crooked, and 
Umpqua? 

The authors around there don’t realize 
the fishing paradise they’re in. Let them 
come to New Jersey and try to find equal 
fishing.—Charley Kahran, Elizabeth, NJ. 


Squirrel Surgery 


INCE publication of 

my letter in “What’s 
On Your Mind?” ask- 
ing if popular belief that red squirrels 
castrate male gray squirrels has basis 
in fact, I have received an interesting 
letter from an elderly man, living in 
Missouri, which throws some light on 
the subject. This man has shot squirrels 
in Minnesota where there are both reds 
and grays; in southwestern Iowa where 
there were grays but no reds; and in 
northeastern Missouri where there are 
fox squirrels and no others. He writes 
that he has found castrated males in all 
those places. He says: 

“If the reds were to blame, all male 
squirrels would be uncastrated where 
there are no reds. Also, fox and gray 
squirrels are larger than red squirrels 
and could fight them off. I don’t believe 
that the testes are destroyed by in- 
fection because I have shot squirrels 
having only one teste. I think it likely 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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castrates 


that the old buck squirrel 
young male squirrels in the nest, so as to 
keep his leadership among the females. 
I don’t suppose that squirrels have any 
aversion to inbreeding, and every young 
male when old enough could breed with 
his mother and sisters. Whether the 
buck does this outside of his own litter 
I can’t say. I have never seen, in my 
long hunting experience, male squirrels 
attempting this act.”—Finley Jenkins, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Charging Black Bears 


EDITOR EFORE I got too old 
Outdoor Life: to stand the exer- 
tions imposed by hunt- 

ing and fishing, and when I was able to 
endure exposure to inclement weather, I 
was accustomed to make yearly trips 
into the wilderness, and many of these 
trips were of considerable duration. I 
have hunted and fished almost literally 
from coast to coast, and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. I have had many 
guides, most of whom became personal 
friends. Many’s the evening I’ve spent 
before a camp fire, talking wildlife with 
my guide, getting his opinions, and lis- 
tening to his adventures. From what I 
have learned during all those years, I 
doubt the intent of the black bear which 
“charged” Suzanne K. Johnson, as re- 
lated in a recent issue. Not that I doubt 
that he ran toward her; but I do doubt 
that he ran at her, with intent to harm. 
Every now and then a daily paper will 
print a dispatch to the effect that some 
John J. Hoozis was attacked by a black 
bear while said Hoozis was walking 
peacefully through the woods. To my 
thinking every such story is a fake, of 
the same class as those interesting but 
wild-eyed yarns that used to come out of 
Winsted, Conn., in which singing pick- 
erel, and minks trained to retrieve, were 
apt to figure. Never, in my many trips 
into the woods, have I heard of an au- 
thenticated case where a black bear 
attacked a man—not even a mother bear 
with cubs. Conservative and reliable 
guides have told me of cases where ap- 
parently wounded bears have charged, 
but in each instance they gave it as their 
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opinion that the charge was an accident, 
that in reality the bear was trying to 
get away and was confused as to the 
direction in which there was danger. 
That, I think, explains Suzanne K. John- 
son’s adventure. A black bear’s eyesight 
is very weak, and liable to betray him. 
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In my opinion the only dangerous 
creatures we have in the United States 
today are rattlesnakes, copperheads, and 
cottonmouth moccasins; and they are 
only dangerous when you blunder on 
them, and they try to defend themselves. 
—Cornelius Murphy, New York, N. Y. 


Grizzlies and Cougars 


EDITOR AVORITE reading 
Outdoor Life: with me are those 

books which give the 
adventures of our early explorers and 
frontiersmen—books such as Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Captain Bonneville’s Ad- 
ventures.” I am impressed with the fact 
that those intrepid hunters who first in- 
vaded our West all speak of the grizzly 
bear and mountain lion with respect; 
that each of those animals was consid- 
ered dangerous. Many instances are 
given of unprovoked attack, death, or 
severe injury, particularly where the 
grizzly is spoken of. Grizzly-bear claws 
were the greatest decoration an Indian 
brave could wear. 

Either those old mountain men or ex- 
plorers were “drawing the long bow,” or 
else the character of each of these ani- 
mals has changed considerably in the 
last hundred years. There is no question 
that the latter explanation is the correct 
one. The rifle has taught fear to both 
grizzly and cougar. They have learned 
that they cannot now take liberties with 
man. The instinct to live has overcome 
their former ferocity. 

Each may be dangerous if wounded or 
cornered; but all that either asks of life 
is to have good hunting and to avoid 
man. The grizzly seems to have learned 
his lesson too late, for very few are now 
left in the United States; but the cougar 
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is more successful at evading notice, 
and still persists in fair numbers in 
some parts of the country. 

It is significant that authenticated 
cases of unprovoked attack by a grizzly 
today come from those parts of British 
Columbia or Alaska where the bears 
have been little hunted, if at all. In such 
places, the grizzly still is dangerous.— 
C. J. Cox, San Francisco, Calif. 


Home Life of Bait 


EDITOR VERY once in a 
Outdoor Life: while someone 

waxes poetic about the 
lowly earthworm. But is he so lowly? 
Not if you give him credit for coping 
with his natural enemies, drought and 
low temperatures for instance. 

My private “worm gardens” is a dis- 
carded 3 x 6-ft. hog-scalding vat with 
a galvanized bottom, which doesn’t per- 
mit its tenants to burrow deeper than 
14 in. Hence I’ve had ample opportunity 
of observing the worms’ reactions to 
both dry spells and cold. 

Last winter, during an unusually long 
cold snap, the frost penetrated into the 
ground for a depth of 18 in., and I 
was sure that this would put my bait 
into cold storage, which it did. I dug 
into the bed while the earth was still 
frozen, and found that my pets had all 
moved to the bottom of the vat, ap- 
parently frozen into a solid mass. Well, 
that seemed to finish off my supply of 
worms for early fishing so I forgot all 
about them until after the spring thaw, 
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when I started preparations for re- 
stocking. Expecting to find only eggs 
after the severe winter, I was agreeably 
surprised to discover at least half of my 
old-timers still alive and vigorous. How 
they managed it is their secret. 

Later I was away for several weeks 
and when I returned I did a little shovel 
exploration. The weather had _ been 
excessively dry—no rain having fallen 
for 40 days. As I dug I found the soil 
hard and it came out in heavy clumps. 
Of course, I expected my worms to be 
lifeless and withered. What I did find 
was a mass of tightly knotted “balls,” 
each one a worm. Apparently they 
adopt this method of protecting their 
surfaces from evaporation, In any event, 
they’re tough customers, well able to 
take it.—J. O. Smith, Vinson, Okla. 


Bolt Action .30/30 


EDITOR HAT piece of Jack 
Outdoor Life: O’Connor’s on the 
old reliable .30/30 was 
full of horse sense. There is no question 
that it brings in its quota of deer, even 
when old and worn. That’s not to imply, 
of course, that men who want up-to-the- 
minute rifles shouldn’t have them; as a 
matter of fact I’ve often wondered why 
the manufacturers don’t provide us with 
a modern gun for .30/30 ammunition. 
After all, its an excellent deer cartridge 
if not the ideal one—and you can buy 
it readily most anywhere. 

I had occasion not long ago to give a 
manufacturer specifications of what I 
thought would be an excellent .30/30 
rifle, including a bolt action and weight 
of about 6% lb. The manufacturer con- 
tended that was too light; but the 6.5 
mm. Mannlicher weighs no more, so 
why not the .30/30? As a deer-slaying 
uncle of mine says, “You carry ‘em a 
damsite more than you shoot ’em!”’ 

When I first hunted deer, about 20 
years ago, I used a .30 Winchester car- 
bine. After three seasons without suc- 
cess (still hunting), having missed a 
number of running shots (alibi: sights 
no good!), I tried my brother’s Model 54 
.30/30—one of the few made in that cal- 
iber—and killed two running deer with 
it, one at 125 yd. I had to take two 
shots at one of the bucks, and the bolt 
action was so fast that one of the fellows 
in camp thought it was a repeater. Now, 
that rifle would have been perfect but 
for two things: its unnecessarily long 
barrel and its weight. I actually jumped 
five deer in rather heavy cover and 
didn’t get a shot, due to the unwieldiness 
of the rifle. 

To sum up, I'd like to see a .30/30 built 
along the lines of the 6.5 mm. Mann- 
licher, but with a better shaped bolt. 
I’m sure it would meet with the ap- 
proval of the army of .30/30 devotees. 
John T. Boone, Short Hills, N. J. 


Another Squirrel Hunter 


EDITOR HAT ARTICLE, 
Outdoor Life: “Squirrel Hunter,” 

by David H. Dawson, 
reminds me of the yarn about the man 
out hunting pigeons. Coming upon an 
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old dead tree he looked up and saw a great 
number of pigeons perched high up on 
a single limb. He wanted to bag as many 
as possible, but like Dawson's squirrel 


hunter he had only a single-shot rifle. 

However, being an excellent shot, he 
climbed a near-by tree and took aim at 
the end of the dead limb. The bullet 
split it all the way to the trunk, and all 
of the birds were caught by the toes. 
When the hunter cut down the tree he 
found he had bagged 99 pigeons. 

I remember way back in the ’80’s when 
my father, my brother, and I used to 
hunt gray, black, and fox squirrels here 
in Michigan. The animals were plentiful 
then, but if we kids had shot half as 
many as were killed by Dawson's hunter, 
my dad would have taken our guns from 
us and thrashed us with them. He was 
a real sportsman, and determined that 
we'd grow up to be sportsmen too. 

Dawson says that if a squirrel will not 
stay quiet for the shot just whistle to 
him and he'll freeze in his tracks. 
They're a different breed out here—it’s 
the hunter who freezes while he waits 
for a squirrel to show up from the 
opposite side of a limb.—E. H. Sanders, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“Empty’’ Guns are Fatal 


EDITOR FARMER keeps a 
Outdoor Life: loaded shotgun 

over his door, and a 
visitor in a fit of playfulness, shoots a 
big hole in the floor. Therefore, concludes 
Roy Schumacher in his recent letter, the 
farmer should have felt foolish enough 
to crawl through the hole. 

With this conclusion I most heartily 
and sincerely disagree. When I was a 
boy in the Allegheny Mountains, some 
50 years ago, practically every farmer 
kept a loaded shotgun or rifle over his 
mantel. But we had no idiots running 
around loose then: all of them being 
kept in a special home provided by the 
county. 

The most dangerous thing in the 
world is an “empty” gun. Everyone who 
knows anything at all knows that for 
every person killed accidentally with a 
loaded gun, 100 are killed with “empty” 
guns; by that I mean guns that are 
supposed to be empty. If all guns were 
kept loaded (except where there are 
children around), and everybody knew 
they were loaded, then the accidents 
would automatically cease. 

Another thing; Schumacher says the 
offender grabbed the shotgun “and 
started hunting Indians in the living 
room.” Without the permission of the 
owner? If I were the farmer, I'd have 
stomped that idiot underfoot, and dropped 
him through the hole he’d made.—HE. F. 
George, Lubbock, Tex. 


For More Ducks 


EDITOR HAT short article, 
Outdoor Life: ‘‘Beavers Mean 

More Ducks,” was 
mighty good. Being interested in duck 
conservation, I like to see the sporting 
magazines help the work along. The 
65-million increase in the duck popula- 
tion in the last three years has been due, 
in large part, to the efforts of Ducks 
Unlimited, aided by the million men and 
women who buy duck stamps each year. 
Thanks again for keeping sportsmen 
posted about the constructive work that’s 
going on.—James C. Clark, M.D., Sioux 
Falls, 8. Dak. 
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Photographers had us waving good-by before half our duffel was abderd! 


OOD story here, I think: Two 
lads will canoe it from the 
Hudson and 42nd St. tomor- 
row morning at 10. They 
will paddle to Nome, Alaska, for ad- 
venture and photography—expect to do 
it in eighteen months. They are Shel- 
= P. Taylor, of San Francisco, and 

Geoffrey Pope of Montreal. Both are 
24. 

That was from Walter Winchell’s col- 
umn in the New York Mirror, and it 
was the first item of publicity we re- 
ceived. From the beginning Shell and 
I had been opposed to any newspaper 
“build-up” for the trip. After all, we 
were doing the thing purely for adven- 
ture, for fun—-because we were fed up 
with city life. But there was another 
side to the story, and Wayne Euchner 
(he’s Shell's brother-in-law) pointed it 
out to us. He and his wife Muriel, had 
been swell to us all along, encouraging 
us in the project, running down infor- 
mation we couldn’t always get our- 
selves, and helping us find any flaws in 
our plans. 

“Now, you fellows are sticking your 
necks out for trouble,” said Wayne. 
“You're going to run into hardships, ter- 
rible dangers, maybe starvation. That, 
you feel, you can contend with. But if 
you meet red tape everywhere you go, 
you'll soon be discouraged. That’s 
where publicity helps. People will read 
about your adventure, know who you 
are when you come along, and be anx- 
ious to help you. Officials, too, will be 
ready to speed you along. Better think 


it over.” Well, that would be no nov-~ 


elty; we'd been doing a lot of thinking 
almost six months of heavy pondering! 
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Shell seemed thoughtful all 
through lunchg“and el efter- 
noon to™®& Next afternoon (it 
was Saturday) —hewdropped in 
on me. “Montreals™ not far,” 
he said. “Why, we'd be there 
in ug timef Then what would 
we do—paddle up and down?”’ 

“Say,” I “put in, “what do 
you mean by we ?”” 

“Oh, I’m gofhg..tood. You 
know, I was ré#@thg about the 
Canadian voyageurs last week. 
They lived in dhe 18th century, 
and, workitg by sections, 
pushed big trading canoes all 
the way fram Montreal to the 
Northwest Verritory—way up 
near the Aretic circie. They’d 
bring up trading merchandise 
and take back furs. “Phere was 
a regular water route then,” 

My partner if_adVentwre, Shell Tay- He paused dramatically. “That water 
lor, had been born in ‘California where route is still there, the wilderness is 
he lived a good déeal of\‘his boyhood in _ still there, and nobody has made the 
the open, fishing abd hudtimg. And al- complete trip in a couple of hundred 
though I was born in Montreal, I'd lived years!” 
most of my life in Minnéapolis;>and I, “You're crazy!” I scoffed. “No mod- 
too, had spent muck of~my time out= ern man could do it! You’d get hun- 
doors. dreds of—miles away from _ supplies, 

Both of us came fo NeW York about you’d—-why, suppos@~-you—were hurt? 
the same time, gof jobs in the same Suppose you got appendicitis or some- 
office as bookkeepfrs, and became ac-_ thing? You'd never be seen again!” 
quainted. We gr¢w to be pretty good “Now, wait——” 
friends, going ght to lunch together, “And another thing, that trip would 
talking about gur hunting and fishing take years ws 
experiences, aMd wishing that a book- “Year and a half, say! We've ad 
keeper’s job wasn’t so damn confining. plenty of canoe experience, and could 
We were go@d-enough accountants, if make good time.” 
an outdoorsman can ever be a good ac- “____and if you ever got to the North- 
countant, bu€ our hearts weren't in the west Territory what would you do 
work. Theyé were too many memories’- then?” 
of long «te vacations and nights “Keep right on going,” Shell yelled 
around thej campfire. triumphantly. “Right through the Yu- 

I guess jall my dissatisfaction with kon, down through Alaska, up through 
city life camge to a head on a particular- the Bering Sea to Nome—I got it fig- 
ly mean, mutidy October day. “God, I’m ured out on a map! And then we could 
sick of this“ }I said suddenly, as we _ fly home!” 
pushed our fay into a steamy little I was staggered. Here I had figured 
lunchroom jammed with noonday' on a pleasant summer vacation—and 
crowds. “And\I’m going to do some-- was being talked into a trip that no- 
thing about it. [Not right now, but just body had ever before tried in its en- 
as soon as spring rolls round again.  tirety. Shell went on enthusiastically. 
I'm going to gather a little duffel, put “Think of the game we could get up 
it into a canoe, ayd start up the Hud-- there—and streams that haven't had a 
son. I don’t know re I'llend up, but hook dropped into them in years. Some- 
I'll head for Mon bean d beyond. I'll times we'd go weeks without seeing a 
spend the whole SPTERE a isummer on __ soul, and we could live on our rifles and 
water!” 


fishing rods. Why,” he finished scorn- 
“What'll you do for mony? ” asked fully, ‘“‘you’re hesitating at a thing that 
Shell practically. 


thousands of men would leap at.”’ 
“Start saving—right now.\I've got I was hooked, and I knew it. Within 
$500 and I bet I could save\ another 


minutes, I committed myself to a 
$500 before May. I'd cut out lixuries.”} Ne York-to-Nome canoe trip. And 
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By 
GEOFFREY)W. 
POPE 


once Wé had pgade up our minds to go 
we gofybusy (right away preparing for 
it. First job,Aof copgSeJ Wag 

all available vee «0 hate 
out a tentative route coverifig fger 
rivers and lakes which dot Néw “York 
State, Ontatio, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and the Noythwest Territories of 
Canada. Then, in\the months that fol- 
lowed, we assembled detailed and topo- 
graphical maps, cortaffing the names 





and courses of little rivers™takes, and 
ponds. The route took defini ape 


dy fA, 
ye hia ‘ 





No wilderness 





left? 
so, begin here the story of two modern voyageurs, 
two young city men who venture alone into the 
hostile forests and barren wastes of the Far North. 
Find peace and contentment with them at first, and 
be at their shoulders as they face starvation, mad- 
ness, hatred, death—to win through at the last! 


No adventure? If you think 








puf the Hudson River\and Lake Chats 
plain behind, and got into Cagpda. 
The winter passed quickly, since all 
of our spare time was occupied with 
planfiing and preparation. That didn’t 
giv& us much chance to spend money, 
either, and our goal of $1,000 each was 
reached\ at last. In the meantime, I 
think we nust have read every book on 
the Northwest Territories that the Pub- 
lic Library} possessed, new ones and old. 
Then, as Winter came to a close, we set 
the datefjof our departure for April 25, 


and we were even able to list the larger“-"gnd stated getting all details set. 


portages. Muriel and Wayne, who trav- 
el a lot, wrote to far-flung acquaintances 
who sent us useful information, some of 
concerning the character of the 

in northwestern Canada— 






c a distinct surprise. 

\ \No ere are three essentials nec- 
es successful trip of the kind 
we nneg First, of course, was cour- 
age €youg® to face hardships. That we 


believed we had—and would need. Nat- 
urally, we coda } know just how much 
1 , 


courage-we'# need? gouldn’t k 
we actually faced tke 


cop 

. Fl ° 
were ahead: peril from Magidened ani- 
mals and maddened menf dan 
the elements (storm aad_Sas 


water, and the cruel sub-Arctic winter ¥ 


ashore), and weeks of starvation. Thc 
things were in the cards, but now 
pack was face downward. 

The second essential was a careful 
chosen, worked-out route. That we fib- 
ished, after months of work, and it w&s 
as near to perfect as we could hope jo 
get. Later on, we’d push our can 
northward through barren wilderness, 
with no food in our grub box, and no 
game to be found, hoping against hope 
that we'd come upon a cabin—see even 
a distant column of wood smoke. But, 
even then, we would know just where 
we were, and where we were heading. 

The third essential was good equip- 
ment and a good canoe. We sought in- 
formation wherever possible, but there 
was a good deal of different opinion 
when it came to equipment; everybody 
seemed to have pet ideas—and none of 
the people we questioned had actually 
made a trip even remotely like ours. 
So we made a decision, and it turned 
out to be a sensible one—we deferred 
purchase of our final equipment until 
we'd have some experience to guide us, 
which, we thought, would be when we'd 
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rom ,~tjth a_narrow, jee, 


~North\and Wes 


Os, > J ~ 
° 


light!"" was our motft»— 


( oe o we eliminated everything 


ut the barest essentials. 


| We fin&lly had to agree that Wayne 
had the right idea about publicity. So 
Myriel se: apie that first item into 
thé, Winche column. Next day, when 
we réached the pier, we were greeted 
by a group of reporters and picture 
men, and scores of sightseers. We en- 
dured the heckling, answered questions, 
and posed for pictures—one shot had us 
waving good-by from the canoe before 
half of our duffel was stowed! 

The Muriel, our canoe, was one wé 
had picked up for $50—just a summer- 
esort craft. She was seventeen feet 


> : , 
*Jang, single-ribbed and canvas-e6yered, 
’ 


ov . .audefor nich 
drafi22n@t® Ft All the kind of efaft we'd 
in the a getieved rjferg of the 

, let alone“on Lake Su- 

perior. }/Butfwe wereOnfident fhat she'd 
get us/ yo, Ganada and withéut 
much diffigulty, gne’ then we could §e- 
lect one tg it_tiré job In the meantinse, 
we had 
step and 

So, as The“tide 

turned northward } 
on the morning : 
of April 25, 1936, 
Shell and I 
climbed into the 
Muriel, waved 
good-by to Muriel 
and Wayne on the 
pier, and pushed 
into the Hudson. 
A brisk breeze 
filled the little 
sail and the canoe 








scudded along 
with little aid 


from the paddles. 
The river was 
choppy that day; 
not disturbingly 
so, but engugh to 


y aboard, and in ye time ¢ 


ro the/Muriel with a maBty 
last,Aind a pair of leeboardg 


convince us that the Muriel was going 
to need plenty of handling. Soon we 
passed under the great George Wash- 
ington Bridge, next past the city of 
Yorkers, 40 jene northern boundary of 
Greater New Morks d then Ossining, 
making excelfefit Time. 

The riverp/jas getti 
rough, and tHe sail bega 
wind. Shell, forward, 
and furled it, and tooK ¢ 
the stowage of our dyffel 
the afternoon anfi € 
planned to travel As st as daylight 







increasingly 
snap in the 
d it down 






held out, the wird was g@tting a littl 
too sharp fee comfort. A 
Peekskill (saya little s 
whifh looked pretty p sing, 
Shg¢gil_ gbreed that we had better put in. 
TAgh the wind got realfy\rough and the 
¢bOppy Giyes began ti 7e up some 
mal waves/p~We A ) about four 
jnches of freeb rithAall the duffel 
all the Muriel 
addling like the 
ore while the wa- 








began to ship ws 
devil, we mga} for 
ter in the jcagioe se about the duffel 
and soakgd through our trousers. 

With a final heAive we got her ashore, 
just 4s several state policemen and on- 
loovers came running down the beach. 
Declining assistance, we built a big fire 
and strung out the duffel to dry. We 


wer@/oB our own now, even if the first 
cayapfire of the trip was built in a wa- 
térfront park.... 

‘Two days more of travel carried us 
‘beyond Kingsty nore than 100 miles, 
Hut, the counpiktey 
i A é 


we really went to 






































You can't beat the semi-pyramid tent for a long canoe trip. It's light, 
compact, quick and easy to handle, and provides plenty of space for size 


town. A strong, steady wind and a little 
paddling pushed us fifty-five miles in 
one day, a record that was to stand un- 
til we reached the far-northern Mac- 
kenzie River. That last fifty-five miles 
brought us to Albany, the state capital, 
where we stopped long enough to get a 
special pass for the Champlain Canal. 
Ordinarily, small boats have to wait at 
each lock until a larger craft comes 
along, and we wanted to duck that de- 
lay. The pass got us through each lock 
in short order, and by May 3 (nine days 
out of New York) we had reached 
Whitehall, a city at the southern end of 
Lake Champlain. 

By this time we had begun to get 
a pretty clear idea of what equipment 
we'd need for the long, hard stretches in 
the wilderness. The tent we were using 
was of ordinary canvas, semi-pyramid 
style, and had been waterproofed with 
the usual paraffin solution. On the Hud- 
son we ran into a few rainy nights and 
the tent kept us perfectly dry. But, un- 
fortunately, it also was terribly stuffy, 
since the impregnated fabric couldn't 
“breathe.” The shelter got pretty un- 
bearable when we pulled the flaps to. 
Then an old-timer along the way ad- 
vised us to get a tent made of sail silk, 
a closely woven cotton fabric which is 
waterproof in itself, but which permits 
circulation of air. Another thing, our 
old tent had a separate tarpaulin floor 
which was a nuisance. We slept each 
night under a pair of Hudson's Bay 
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woolen __ blankets fine 
for moderately cold tem- 
peratures, but not suita- 
ble for the sub-zero cold 
we'd encounter later on. 

Although Lake Cham- 
plain turned out to be a 
tough customer, we 
maintained our schedule 
to Rouses Point, the in- 
ternational line. There 
we made up a list of 
equipment required, and 
sent the order ahead to 
the Woods Company in 
Ottawa. They have 
equipped many Arctic 
and Antarctic explora- 
tion parties, and we knew 
they wouldn't find any 
difficulties in our two- 
man expedition. 

Here is what we or- 
dered: 

Two down-filled sleep- 
ing bags of the _ finest 
quality, with sail- silk 
covers, 

Strong pack 
equipped with tumplines, 
for the long portages. 

A_ semi-pyramid-type 
tent of lightweight sail silk, 7x7x7 
ft., with an eighteen-inch rear wall. 


sacks 


Double-ribbed, canvas-covered canoe; 


length 18 feet, depth 15 inches, beam 388 
inches. We specified that it be fit- 
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ted with a shoe keel and mast step. 
Heavy cast-aluminum frying pan and 
pot; enamel cups and plates. 
This equipment, added to the stuff 


that had proved serviceable (belt axes, 
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pocketknives, compasses, cutlery, etc.), 
and our rods and rifles, should serve to 
bring us through, we thought. 

In the middle of May we arrived at 
Ottawa, via the Richelieu River and the 
Saint Lawrence. We found our equip- 
ment ready for us; only a few minor 
changes and adjustments were neces- 
sary. It put a big dent in our $2,000 
bankroll, but we figured that skimping 
on equipment would be darn dangerous. 

So on May 24, just about a month out 
of New York, we put the new Muriel 
into the water at Arnprior, a few miles 
west of Ottawa, stowed our duffel, and 
prepared to push off into the more 
difficult parts of our journey. We'd 
been living out of tin cans mostly, but 
now stores would become scarce along 
the way, and we’d have to get down to 






























essentials. That meant staples like flour, 
corn meal, oat meal, raisins, prunes, 
coffee, and tea. Another thing, the water 
route was going to be a heck of a lot 
tougher than the Hudson River and 
Lake Champlain, bad as they had been 
in spots. There’d be a series of long, 
tough portages, plenty of rapids to 
run, plenty of headaches and back- 
aches, before we’d reach the open water 
of Georgian Bay in Lake Huron, and 
finally the first great test—Lake Su- 
perior itself. 

The Ottawa River, as we set out, was 
a rolling, turbulent, rain-flooded stream; 
heavy spring downpours had sent it 
over its banks, inundating the sur- 
rounding country. It was a weird ex- 
perience pushing the canoe around a 
half-submerged home; Shell, forward, 
continually fended off the car- 
casses of drowned farm animals. 
But the new Muriel was as steady 
as a battleship, and life was rosy. 
When we stretched out at night, 
tired but contented, we felt that 
nothing could stop us now. 

Then we hit the Ottawa rapids 
—some of the meanest white 
water I’ve ever seen. Much of it 
was just too tough for us to 
handle, and that meant long por- 
tages. And we discovered that we 
knew practically nothing about 
the art—it’s a thing you can't 
learn from books. The first bad 
portage—after two or three short 
totes—was eight miles long, and 
that eight miles was through 
practically trackless bush. That 
meant we had to fight our way 
through thickets, over and around 
bowlders and down timber, all 
the while trying to beat off the 
vicious, stinging flies. When we 
finally got through to clear water 
again we just collapsed... . 

The trip from Ottawa to Sault 
Ste. Marie (via the Ottawa, Mat- 














Usually a small craft has to 
wait at each lock of the 
Champlain Canal for a larger 
boat to come along. But our 
special pass worked wonders, 
and the No. | Murie/ went 
through each without delay 





Shell Taylor (right) and | 
furled our little sail at 
Albany, N. Y., after making 
55 miles in a day. But the 
canoe was cranky and hard 
to handle —certainly not 
boat enough for the white 
waters of the Far North! 
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tawa, and French Rivers, and Lake 
Nipissing) took nearly a month. Our 
tempers were beginning to get a bit 
edgy in the bad going, although we 
quickly laughed off anything that ap- 
proached a quarrel. Two men, closely 
associated and without the distraction 
of other company, soon get on each 
other’s nerves. My principal fault was 
early-morning sleepiness—it took me 
half an hour or so to wake up, and I'd 
walk around camp in a sort of daze; 
once or twice I walked right through 
the campfire, upsetting breakfast. 

We were a little worried about this 
tendency to quarrel, and did our best 
to avoid it. We didn’t realize then, of 
course, that there’d be a time in the 
future when a blind, unreasoning hatred 
would fill both of us; that we’d even 
separate to go our own ways for a time. 

On June 20, we went through the 
lock at Sault Ste. Marie—and arrived 
at Lake Superior. News of our coming 
had brought quite a crowd of towns- 
people to meet us, and we stayed a 
day or two in town to assemble any in- 
formation we could get on Lake Su- 
perior. The consensus was that we were 
attempting the impossible, that we 
could never survive one of the fierce 
lake storms. Even big boats, they told 
us, had tough going when the lake 
really got tough. 

That all sounded pretty depressing, 
but since we were determined to weigh 
the bad with the good, we listened to 
everyone's opinion. Here and there we'd 
pick up a useful piece of information 
and file it away mentally for future 
use. We were particularly interested 
by descriptions of the work of the vo- 
yageurs and other Canadian pioneers. 
One man we talked with had studied 
Canadian history quite thoroughly and 
he entranced us with his knowledge of 
the old canoe men. 

“They were big fellows,” he told us, 
“and specially (Continued on page 74) 




















Y HOME is on the edge of 

Madison, N. J., a suburban 

borough that almost lies, as 

the saying is, in the shadows 
of the skyscrapers of New York. 
Actually the big town is only twenty- 
six miles away, and Newark, New Jer- 
sey's biggest city, it less than seventeen 
miles from my door. Great highways 
crisscross the country hereabouts, and 
one of them, within a stone’s throw of 
my house, carries an almost continuous 
parade of traffic. It would be hard to 
imagine a more completely developed 
suburban section; yet within sight of 
the humming highway, and only a few 
steps from my back door, I shot a rec- 
ord white-tail buck! 

No longer is it necessary to go to the 
wilderness to get a deer! Our white- 
tail takes kindly to civilization. It in- 
vades my garden and feeds there on 
flower and vegetable dainties, quite in- 
different to the barking of my dog and 
the roar of cars passing by. All it asks 
is enough brush to hide in and browse 
upon, and reasonable protection. Of all 
our game it is the most self-assured and 
competent. Even so, it is amazing to 
get a record head with so little effort. 

My big buck is the only New Jersey 
deer listed among North America’s rec- 
ord white-tails as given in ‘North 
American Big Game,” a recent book of 
the Boone and Crockett Club, and com- 
piled by the experts who comprised the 
committee on records of North Ameri- 
can big game. The Boone and Crockett 
Club is a long-established and famous 


Conlon measures the buck's antler spread; it is 23'/2 inches 
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organization of big-game hunters. As 
the book was published in cooperation 
with the National Collection of Heads 
and Horns of the New York Zodlogical 
Society, and the American Museum of 
Natural History as well, it is authentic 
and exact. 

The big buck and I, though not at all 
on friendly terms, were at least nod- 
ding acquaintances. For several years 
all the deer hunters of our town had 
the common ambition of getting him. 
Again and again he was seen, feeding 
in pastures with the cows, boldly stand- 
ing in open meadows, or even crossing 
roads. Several times, early in the morn- 
ing or at twilight, I glimpsed his bulky 
figure stealing through my orchard to 
feed on windfalls, or browsing content- 
edly upon choice vegetables in the gar- 
den. Sometimes I'd see him passing 
along the well-marked deer runs at the 
rear of my place, and often after a 
heavy rain, the deep prints of his big 
hoofs would dwarf the footmarks of 
the other deer. But somehow or other, 
with the start of the open season he'd 
disappear. For two seasons I'd hunted 
him vainly—-he wouldn't be seen again 
until gunshots no longer were legal 
along the runways. 

Our New Jersey deer-hunting season 
is short—-only four days in December. 
The day before the season opened there 
was a light fall of snow which covered 
the ground to a depth of about an inch. 
But a thaw that night so melted the 
snow that it lay raggedly in patches, 
and the ground was soaked and soggy. 


THOMAS R. CONLON 


‘My Back Door | 


New Jersey's biggest deer 
was old and smart, but he 
didn’t figure on an ambush 
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Like all the local 
hunters, my heart 
was set on that 
big buck, and I'd 
made my plans 


well in advance. 
I knew that on 
opening day a 


number of drives 
would be in full swing, among the low 
hills, in the big swamp, and in the scrub. 
It was reasonable to believe that they 
might rout the big buck from the hide- 
out where he spent his days. As he had 
used the runways at the back of my 
place, I hoped that if driven he’d come 
along one of them. 

I got up long before daylight on the 
morning of opening day, made myself 
a cup of coffee and boiled an egg, and 
then went out into the damp chilliness 
and took my station beside the best- 
marked runway. That closely paral- 
leled a stone wall grown up to thick 
brush and saplings. The better to hide 
myself, I lay flat upon my stomach on 
the ground on the other side of the wall 
from the runway, and at a place where 
the wall was broken down but pretty 
thick with young trees. 

Now, the law of New Jersey specifies 
that no hunting may be done with a ri 
fle. On deer we are restricted to the us¢ 
of shotguns loaded with buckshot; this 
for the reason that the state is so heav- 
ily populated that rifles would be dan- 
gerous. My gun was an L. C. Smith, and 
I'd loaded it with No. 0 buckshot. 

The ground was squashy and uncom 
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fortable, but I lay there quietly await- 
ing the start of the drives. The eastern 
sky paled and became a light green, 
turning to pink, and then to yellow and 
red. It grew light enough so I could 
indistinctly see the birches, sassafras, 
scrub oak, dogwood, and briers that 
screened the old wall. From the dis- 
tance came the blowing of a horn, and 
then there followed an uproar of cow- 
bells, automobile horns, yells, the bang- 
ing of sticks against tin pans, ahd all 
the usual medley of noise that makes 
a deer drive. The sounds came slowly 
toward me. There seemed to be at 
least half a dozen drives, covering a 
wide front. 

The day was dark and threatening, 
for the sun had risen behind the clouus. 
I strained my eyes examining the scrub 
ahead of me and on each side. There 
was no sign of a deer and it looked as 
though I might have picked the wrong 
runway to watch. Then, from about a 
quarter of a mile away, to my left and 
in the direction of the drives, there came 
the sound of a gunshot—and only one. 
Some hunter had sighted a deer. The 
fact there was only one shot made me 
hope that the deer had been missed and 
now was bounding toward me along the 
same runway I was watching. I waited 
impatiently, my heart beating fast. 
Whenever a little gust of wind rustled 
a dead leaf, still clinging to its tree, my 
breathing got faster, for every slight 
sound I took at first to be a deer. 

Then there came the crashing of 
brush, and a giant buck broke out of 
the junipers and came toward me like 
the wind, seeming to cover twenty feet 
with every bound. Behind him streaked 
a young buck with Y horns, accepting 
his elder as a guide to safety. The big 
buck’s massive antlers were thrown 
back along his neck, his nose was up 
and splitting the wind, and he surely 
was moving right along. There was no 
doubt of it; it was the same big buck 
I'd been watching that summer, the 
same one I had sought for several hunt- 
ing seasons without success. What was 


A record in profile, 
showing the big beams 
of the suburban buck 


more, so far as was known, no one had 
ever had a shot at him and now he was 
coming my way! 

Although the buck was a big target, 
the small trees through which I had 
to shoot looked like a picket fence as 
seen from a fast-moving train. I swung 
my gun with the deer, at the same time 
looking for an opening in the trees 


Conlon's friends 
heard his signal 
and came to help 
him. They found 
him so excited he 
could hardly talk 


Below: It took all 
hands to carry the 
deer, and it was 
still a big load. 
Luckily Conlon's 
home was near by 










through which I could get an unob- 
structed shot. There was none. I let 
go, anyway. Wood and twigs flew in 
every direction but the buck never falt- 
ered in his stride. Then, as he passed 
a scanty opening some sixty yards be- 
yond me, I gave him the second barrel. 
I realized that the distance was be- 
yond certain killing range, but it was 
my only chance. The buck kept on go- 


ing and disap- (Continued on page 54) 














One carelessly 


O THE ANGLER who pursues his 

favorite recreation in Florida 

waters, to whom the groupings of 

the grouper have begun to pall, 
and who looks upon the barracuda’s 
slimy length with aversion, there is still 
an objective—the bonefish. 

Let him, however, who aspires to the 
conquest of this fish renounce for all 
time the luxury that he enjoyed while 
lolling in a comfortable fishing chair on 
board some cruiser. There will be no 
mate to respond to the beckoning finger 
with a freshly opened bottle of beer, no 
captain to jerk the line from the out- 
rigger obligingly, and hook the fish 
before returning the rod to the angler. 

Instead, he will have to reconcile 
himself to the hard seat of a small skiff 
or rowboat. He will have to be resigned 
to endure the glare of the sun as it 
describes its circle, and will have to 
school himself to sit still and avoid 
doing a tap dance on the bottom of the 
boat. The bonefish is an exacting quarry. 

If you chance to be the guest of some 
salt-water-fishing club you will, even if 
inexperienced, be able to distinguish 
your bonefisherman from those who 
have been seeking their recreation on 
the deep. 

It is the post-mortem hour, and in 
the large meeting room is gathered the 
piscatorial clan. There is much talk, 
tales of doughty deeds with amberjack, 
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rattled oarlock sends a bonefish chasing; poling is safer 









barracuda, or 
crevalle, lengthy 
explanations of 
how the big one 
got away: “The 
leader kinked ... 
The gaff slipped, 
just when... etc. 
etc.” 

In the throng 
there will prob- 
ably be several 
lean, sun-tanned individuals who do not 
join in the general conversation. Finally 
one catches the eye of another, and 
with mute accord they retire to some 
secluded corner of the room. They 
carry on a whispered dialogue, but 
their gestures are graphic. One lights a 
pipe, the other laughs, slaps his com- 
panion on the shoulder, and says: “‘Cheer 
up, you'll catch one before the month 
is out.”” These are bonefishermen. 

Having described the pursuers, let us 
consider the pursued. The bonefish is 
familiarly known to those who peer 
through microscopes, and frequently 
wear beards, as Albula vulpes. His sinu- 
ous, silvery body is stored with galvanic 
energy; and when he moves, it is with 
the speed of light. Being essentially a 
bottom feeder, his diet is restricted to 
crustaceans and the like, and he re- 
gards the flats as his cafeteria. Here in 
the shoal water he prowls about, select- 


King of them all 
is Albula’ vulpes 
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Catching one is 










commendable—four is real fish 
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ing the dainties that have most appeal. 

The demands of his appetite, how- 
ever, do not deprive him of the sense 
of lurking danger, with the result that 
he is ever on the alert for any suspicious 
sight or sound. The splash of a diving 
pelican or the rattle of a distant oar- 
lock will send him off like an arrow 
from the bow. 

He who angles for bonefish need not 
expect to return with a string of fish, 
any more than the Alpine hunter may 
look forward to returning with a dozen 
brace of chamois slung over his shoul- 
der. One fish at the end of the day is 
commendable, two signify that Lady 
Luck is in a jovial mood, while three 
are ample justification for unlimited 
celebration, especially if they are of any 
size. School fish run from three to six 
pounds in weight. The larger fish (ten 
pounds is a huge one) are more solitary 
in their habits, or at most travel in 
pairs. 

There is considerable controversy 
concerning the proper equipment for 
bonefish. Years ago, when I knew as 
little about bonefish as I do now, I advo- 
cated and used a single-piece rod of six- 
ounce weight (including butt), length 
five-and-a-half feet. I would prefer an 
even longer rod, but find that I cannot 
cast as far unless I increase the weight 
of the sinker, and this I am loath to do, 
so I stick to the short rod and egg- 
shaped sinker of half an ounce or so. 

The reel, holding its complement of 
6-thread line, is important. Personally, 
I prefer a simple multiplier, approxi- 
mating 1/0 size, with a throw-off and a 
plain leather thumb brake. The star 
drag has, in my opinion, no place in 
bonefishing. Things happen so fast 
when one is attached to a fish that the 
less complication the better; and the 
light strain that is necessary on a rush- 
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ing bonefish can be applied more ac- 
curately with the leather brake or 
woolen thumbstall. 

The best hooks are the 4/0 Sproat 
with either twelve-inch gut leaders or 
those made of bronzed braided wire. 
The bright-wire leader has a tendency 
to reflect the sun in shallow water, 
which causes the fish to shear off. 

There is a wide diversification of 
baits, according to locale, and in some 
instances bait that proves attractive in 
one locality is ignored in another. In 
Bimini, for instance, bonefish have the 
same preference for the lowly conch as 
do the native islanders. The only stipu- 
lation of the former is that the conch 
be fresh, although I have noticed no 
such discernment on the part of the 
latter. Yet my experiments with conch 
in Florida were not productive of re- 
sults, as the fish resolutely refused to 
consider it. This denial on their part 
grieved me, as this variety of bait is 
quite the easiest to obtain among the 
lower keys. 

The most satisfactory bait in Florida 
waters is, in my opinion, shrimp 
freshly killed shrimp. I am not swayed 
in this respect by any sympathy for 
the sufferings of the shrimp, but merely 
by the fact that if there is a growth of 
grass on the bottom, a dead shrimp 
will lie dormant upon the top of it and 
can be easily seen by a prowling bone- 
fish; whereas if he is alive, he will 
make shift to hide himself in the 
marine growth, which he can do most 
effectually. 

Many fishermen prefer hermit and 
soldier crabs. These are good if the 
bottom is of white sand, but they also 
have a provoking way of crawling deep 
into the grass and there lying perfectly 
concealed. 

I have a pet aversion to handling 
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hermit crabs, as to me they are pain- 
fully repulsive with their effective 
claws and fat, spongy bodies. The 
paunchy abdomen has an unfortunate 
tendency to distribute its contents 
when the hook is inserted, and shortly 
resembles an empty glove. I have par- 
tially succeeded in discouraging hermit 
crabs from this habit by binding them 
on the hook with elastic bands. Al- 
though this method constricts them at 
the waist, they manage to crawl upon 
the bottom and prove a tempting lure. 

The soldier crab is simply a larger 
cousin of the hermit, but I cannot say 
in all truth that it has proved effica- 
cious for me. It seems rather too large 
for the average run of bonefish, though 
a ten-pounder might tackle it. 

Many bonefishermen advocate taking 
along conch and crawfish for chum. 
This will unquestionably attract the 
fish; but frequently they are so busy 
picking up the minced morsels that 
they ignore the baited hooks; and when 
they have finished their repast, they 
depart for pastures new. 

Again, there are those who prefer 
to use two hooks, one baited with 
shrimp, the other with crab. A drop- 
shaped sinker of half-ounce weight is 
tied above the hooks, and then the 
whole rig is cast out as fast as possible. 

Personally I have several objections 
to this method. In the first place it is 
difficult to cast, as there is too much 
line between the rod and lower hook. 
In the second, should a fish snag him- 
self on the upper hook, he is compelled 
to drag the other after him, with the 
probability of its catching on grass or 
other obstructions. And there is a third 
drawback, a painful demonstration of 
which I once had an opportunity to 
witness. 

A boat with its complement of guide 
and angler had anchored near me, well 
within the pale of courtesy; in fact they 
were so close that I could observe their 
most minute actions. The angler put on 
two hooks, one baited with shrimp and 
the other with hermit crab, and cast 
out. 

In an astonishingly short time he had 
a strike, and his reel sang its custom- 
ary roundelay. My guide ventured the 
opinion that the sport had on a double- 
header. The angler was no novice, how- 
ever, and handled the situation with 
calmness and dispatch. There were 
times when I thought he would lose one 
of the fish if not both, but the fish were 
working against one another, which 
gave him a decided advantage. After a 
lengthy time, he succeeded in bringing 
them within a few feet of the boat, and 
[I could observe the guide clearing his 
landing net. 

At this point, however, the fish began 
to comprehend what lay in store for 
them. They immediately teamed up, 
and shoulder to shoulder they turned 
and went away in a burst of speed that 
made their previous efforts resemble 
the sprints of a goldfish in a bowl. The 
line smoked from the shrieking reel, 
the rod bent, the angler lost his thumb- 
stall overboard and had to resort to a 
leather drag, and the rod assumed for 
all time the (Continued on page 85) 


Shoal waters are the bone- 
favorite cafeteria 
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HE LITTLE fishing pier at Poplar 
Branch was a busy place when Doc 
and I reached there in the early 
hours of the December morning. 

Doc was my shooting partner, and we 
were among the many waiting to be 
ferried out to duck blinds somewhere 
on North Carolina’s Currituck Sound, 
probably the greatest concentration 
area for migratory waterfowl along the 
entire Atlantic Coast. Hunters from 
Maine to Florida were there, and even 
the Maine boys were shivering from the 
chilly winds of the nor’easter which was 
whipping the shallow waters of Curri- 
tuck into a frenzy. It promised to be 
a real day for waterfowl hunting. Anx- 
ious eyes were turned eastward await- 
ing the appearance of that golden glow 
that marked the magic moment in Cur- 
rituck—-sunrise. 

Currituck, you see, has a local reg- 
ulation that prohibits motorboats used 
in waterfowl hunting from leaving their 
moorings before sunrise. The regula- 
tion was made in order to keep some of 
the overzealous guides and hunters from 
leaving in the wee-small hours of the 
morning and scaring hell out of all the 
ducks and geese on the feeding grounds. 

On this particular morning, the sun 
seemed to explode from the sea. ‘“Sun- 
rise!"’ yelled a score of voices, and the 
hunters and guides who were not aboard 
the boats tumbled into them. There 
was a roar of motors as we got under 
way. Blanton, our guide, w .s not to be 
caught napping, however, and we were 
among the first to head out into white 
water toward the rafted waterfowl. 

Before we were more than a half mile 
from the pier, the ducks and geese be- 
gan to get up ahead of us. The boats 
were spread out in a fan shape as they 
made their way across the sound, and 
they soon had the birds on the wing. 

It’s a thrill that one does not forget 
to see flock after flock of Canada geese, 
canvasbacks, redheads, scaups, and 
other species of waterfowl lift from the 
water in rafts to go winging their way 
to safety. The coots, thousands _of 
them, did not bother to use their wings; 
they just seemed to run on the water 
ahead of us and raft up in the shal- 
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Decoys out and boats hidden, the hunters wait for a wind to drive the birds in from the sea 


low water near the marshes, unafraid. 

I could not help but compare this 
morning with the old days when I 
started my day’s hunt on Currituck in 
a sailboat loaded to the gunnels with 
sink box and heavy iron weights, along 
with perhaps 200 wooden decoys. It 
would take a couple of hours, maybe, in 
those days, to get to the shooting 
grounds. And here we were clipping 
along at twenty knots with a light skiff 
in tow, the skiff loaded with from eighty 
to a hundred wooden and canvas decoys, 
and in less than twenty minutes we 
would be across the sound and casting 
anchor near our blind in Brock’s Bay. 

Doc and I remained aboard the mo- 
torboat while Blanton and Ike, his help- 
er, tied out the decoys. Brock’s Bay is 
a somewhat sheltered spot in Currituck 
Sound, but there was sea enough on to 
give the canvas geese and wooden 
blocks a lifelike appearance, as they 
bobbed about in the green field of pond- 
weed and eelgrass. 

Before Blanton and Ike got their de- 
coys out, we could hear the dull Boom, 
boom of guns to the north of us. Some 
of the fellows from Church's Island, 
who did not have so far to go, had got 
the jump on us, and from the sound 
of their guns were evidently in a good 
flyway. Our hopes ran high. 


E WERE shooting from a Chesa- 

peake Bay-type blind, the plat- 
form kind with a place for the skiff. 
Blanton remained in the skiff, Doc and 
I took our places in the blind, while 
Ike ran the motorboat around a point 
of marsh, to lie at anchor where he 
would not scare the birds away from 
our rig. 

The air was full of birds, but they 
were flying high, still frightened by the 
fleet of motorboats that had disturbed 
their feeding. <A flock of geese were 
directly over us, but too far up. They 
were honking in answer to a flock that 
had settled on a sand dune along the 
beach. Above the din of their honking, 
we heard the distant boom, boom, boom 
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of guns to the south of us. A duck 


hunter’s gun has a sound that is un- 
mistakable once you have heard it. 
Probably its nearness to the water level 
gives it that dull thud effect. 

Blanton knew every foot of Currituck, 
and he could mark the guns almost to 
a certainty. ‘The boys shooting from 
Dew’'s Quarter are picking up some 
geese this morning,” he remarked. And 
looking in the direction of Dew’s Quar- 
ter Island, we could see several flocks 
of geese getting up from the sound and 
heading across the narrow strip of sand 
to the surging, rapidly brightening sea. 


HEY won't stay out there long. 

Sea's too high. They’ll soon be com- 
ing back in the sound,” I said to Doc, 
as he looked at them longingly. With 
a strong northeaster the ocean gets too 
rough for the birds and they have to 
move back into the sound, and as they 
usually come back in small flocks, they 
decoy better. 

I was using a 12 guage and Doc a 16, 
each of us shooting heavy loads—one 
of 5’s in the chamber, and one of 5's 
and one of 2’s in the magazine. The use 
of larger shot has materially increased 
in the past few years, due to the fact 
that waterfowl do not decoy to wooden 
or canvas decoys as they did to live 
decoys and over baited areas. I have 
found 5's to be the best-size shot for 
either ducks or geese when the birds are 
within a reasonable shooting distance. 
And that distance I have found to be 
anywhere between thirty and fifty 
yards. Certainly the greatest number 
of clean kills are made within fifty 
yards. The 2’s we reserved for the last 
shot when the birds were getting dis- 
tance. The 2’s will carry better than 
5's in a high wind, but even at that I 
find that there are a great many crip- 
ples when 2’s are used. 

Doc and I were arguing the merits 
of shot sizes when Blanton whispered, 
“Mark! A pair of widgeon coming in 
from the leeward.” 

Doc was to my right, so I called: 
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“Take the rear bird,’”’ as they whistled 
over the fringe of our decoys. We fired 
almost simultaneously, and both birds 
crumpled in mid-air. 

“Damned good shooting, 
Doc. 

“Or good luck,” I added. 

Blanton was no more than back to 
the blind with our pair of widgeon when 
he whispered, ‘‘Mark!”’ I scanned the 
sky and spied a lone black duck fighting 
his way against the wind, heading in 
our direction. I've always had a grudge 
against black ducks. Nothing gives me 
a greater thrill of satisfaction than 
knocking over one of these ‘“smuts.”’ 
I have always contended that they have 
an extra sense of smell. I’ve had those 
black devils headed for my shooting 
rig, when I knew that I was carefully 
hidden, but did they come within shoot- 
ing distance? No sir, if I were to wind- 
ward of them, they'd flare ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. So I made no 
effort to get ready for this one, knowing 
what to expect. 

Sure enough, just before he was with- 
in shooting range he flared and went 
safely over us. But a lone sprig came 
in behind him, came in like the wind, 
got directly over our decoys less than 
thirty yards away, and then started 
climbing. I brought up my gun. 

“Take him,” called Doc. 

But I didn’t take him. Mr. Sprig was 
climbing much faster than I estimated, 
ind I shot at least a yard under him. 
3efore I could pull the trigger a sec- 
md time, Doc’s 16 exploded, and Mr. 
Sprig hit the water with a splash. 


” 


exclaimed 


HERE was the sound of guns from 

every direction now. The birds were 
making their way in from the sea, and 
the boys in the blinds were letting 
them have it. Blanton shoved out to 
ick up Doc’s sprig and caused a flock 
f blackheads to flare from our blind 
ind go streaking it to windward, in the 
lirection of a blind located about 600 
yards from us. 

“They are going to get a shot,” said 
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Doc, as the blackheads swung in toward 
their decoys. What a swell break! 

We saw two heads appear above the 
blind, and heard the report of their 
guns. Both of us gasped. 

“What the. ... Those ducks were 
200 yards from them!” exclaimed Doc. 

“Yes,’’ I admitted, ‘and we will prob- 
ably do the same thing before the day 
is over. Distance will fool the best of 
duck hunters at times.” 

“Well, I can use that for an excuse, 
anyway,” agreed Doc. 

We bagged a couple more sprigs with- 
in the next hour. Then it seemed that 
most of the birds were back in the 
sound, rafted up out in the deep water 
where there were no gunners to disturb 
them, so we settled down to a period 
of watchful waiting. It was just now 
and then that we could hear the boom- 
ing of a gun. 

3ut it is usually like that when birds 
are forced from the sea early in the 
day. They raft up in the open water 
and then start moving back into the 
feeding (Continued on page 64 
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A mixed bag—and a big one—rewards the 


smart gunner 


tion point for Atlantic 


Shoving out in the skiff to chase down a cripple, with Doc getting a free ride in the bow 


RUPERT E.WEST 


Prizes with an extra kick: two of the honk- 


Blanton's call ‘'stole’ 


in this favorite concentra- 
Coast waterfowl 
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" I-HOforthe 
life of a 
sailor!’’ 

: Wait chor- 
tled. “Is it a boat, 
or a peanut shell?” 

Dave Newall, our 
host at Canim Lake Lodge, grinned at 
our doubts as we inspected the pint- 
size craft. 

“She'll carry you, boys,” 
us. “If it starts to blow, get in. 
won't be over a mile off shore. 
waste any time. Get in fast.” 

Nothing to it. Only a mile. If the 
boat sank, we could always swim. 

Al tossed another sleeping bag to 
Walt, to be stowed away in the already 
overloaded craft. We had twenty-one 
miles to go, down the big Canadian 
lake to that promised land of ty fisher- 
men, the Mahood River, in the heart of 
British Columbia. We got aboard, in 
the same marvelous way that sardines 
get into a can. I rocked the flywheel of 
the little outboard motor a few times. 





he assured 
You 
Don't 


last word of 


Newall called out one 
warning. “Watch out when 
down the river. Don't take 
below 

Whatever he said was drowned by 
the noisy banging of the motor as it 
fired. Later his words came back to us 
with a good deal more force than they 
had at the moment. Right then we were 
filled with the eagerness of three ardent 
fishermen with their goal in sight, after 
two days on the road. 

It was the Fourth of July. In the far 
distance ahead, the blue sky was dotted 
with droves of sheeplike clouds. A 
rife of wind gave life to the water. 

Hatches of ducklings went skittering 
away from our bow, with their mothers 
anxiously bringing up the rear. A pair 


you go 
the boat 


Quiet before the storm. Walt snoozes peacefully on 
the trip down the lake, as Al scans the far shore 
















A STORY ANY LOVER 
OF FAR PLACES, WILD 
WATERS, AND FIGHT- 
ING FISH WILL ENJOY 


By 
CHESTER 
CHATFIELD 












of bald eagles soared in predatory 
circles overhead, looking things over. 
“Good-by, tiddlers!”’ Al gloated. “All 


I've been catching for a year is tiddlers 
They strike, they splash, they jump a 
couple of times, and what do you have? 
Another ten or twelve-inch tiddler. 
Now, brother, we're coming to the 
land of the Titans!” 

‘What's a Titan?” 
know. 

“A Titan,’ Al explained, “is the pig 
who gets all four feet in the trough. 
He's a trout who’s been eating heavy 
for a long time. He’s the fish I'v 
traveled all these miles to take a 
crack at!” 

Al swung his arms vigorously to indi- 
cate the size of his dream trout. The 


Walt wanted to 
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boat rocked with his antics, and tried 
to roll over and play dead. 

Walt threatened to hit the offender 
with an oar. Al compromised to the 
extent of sitting still, but his tongue 
rambled on. 

“Below the falls is where we'll get 
‘em,” he continued. “We follow the 
trail along the rim of the gorge, and 
then drop down to the stream. Rain- 
bows as long as your arm—half as long, 
anyway. Not these puny one-pounders!”’ 

The sun beat down and the motor 
throbbed. Eight or ten miles from our 
starting point, a trout rose close by 
the boat, as we skirted along the rocky 
shore. What man with a single red 
corpuscle could resist that challenge? 
We put in. Rods and ferrules glistened 
in the sun. Minutes later three lines and 
three flies were reaching out over the 
water. 

A fourteen-inch rainbow arched 
toward the sky at the end of a line. 
With his rod strumming, and the trout 
churning up violent cascades of spar- 
kling water, Walt whooped joyously. 
Fish on! 

From a precarious spot on a log run- 
ning out into the lake, I hooked my 
first Canadian rainbow. He smacked 
the big fly with a rush, and an instant 
later set off on a sizzling run. He took 
to the air, in a geyser of spray. It was 
my turn to warble with delight. 

In twenty minutes we landed half a 
dozen trout—but none of them would 
go over a pound. 


“Tiddlers!"’ Al stormed. “Did I come 


this far to catch a mess of frying fish? 
Not on your life. I want whales! Tackle 


”? 


busters! 

With gentleness contrasting to the 
violence of his words, he released a 
fourteen-inch trout. He began taking 
down his rod. “Time’s wasting,” he 
insisted. 

Once more we started out for the 
Mahood River, with its reported hordes 
of giant trout. I rashly headed down 
the middle of the lake. Half an hour 
later a squall hit us. 

Have you ever been in a _ badly 
\verloaded little boat, with the wind 
sweeping spray clear over you, and the 
nearest landfall a rocky island a mile 
ahead? Try it sometime. You will re- 
member all the prayers you learned at 
your mother’s knee. 

“I wouldn't sell an inch off the top 
edge of this hull for a thousand dol- 
lars cash money,” Al declared fervently. 


A veil of spray flung itself over his 
head and shoulders, eliminating further 
remarks. I began practicing a little 
speech to introduce myself at the pearly 
gates. Walt was pulling off his boots 

Abruptly the waters grew calmer as 
the island, standing high and timbered, 
cut off the full force of the wind. Min- 
utes later we were safe ashore. It was 
as simple as that, but I had the feeling 
that a little aqua pura for drinking 
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* Regie Soe, 


An awful load for a 
small boat, but no- 
body's ever accused 
the three adventur- 
ers on this trip of 


having good sense 


"A tiddler!" the au- 
thor decides, as he 
looks over his mere 
14-incher. The mos- 
quitoes are as big, 
here on the Mahood 


Below, a perfect set- 
ting for tall tales. 
Walt and Al relaxing 
at the campfire after 
a long and hazardous 
voyage down the lake 


purposes would be all the water I wanted 
some time. 

We bailed out the boat, refueled, and 
waited for the wind to drop. The squall 
was soon over. There being no other 
practical method of getting to our 
destination, we packed ourselves into 
the boat again, and started out. No 
objections were made when I cut over 
to the mainland and followed down the 
shore. At (Continued on page 84) 















































































HERE are many reasons why men 

love coon hunting. For one thing, 

there is the mystery of the night 

itself. Autumn is the season for 
this hunting, and there is a peculiar 
charm in the wet, misty nights of fall. 
You can feel it in the air as you open 
the door of the car. The dogs scramble 
in eagerly and curl on the seat cushion, 
as if they sensed a vague threat in the 
night and were glad of the shelter of 
steel walls and windows. Any symbol 
of man and his fireside is heartening to 
a dog. 

You drive out to a patch of timber 
where the mist drips softly, endlessly 
from the few leaves still clinging to 
the beeches and hickories. There is a 
den tree in that far corner. In all like- 
lihood, Black-cheeks came down from 
that den as the November dusk deep- 
ened, deserting its warm dry hollow to 
prowl through woods and cornfields, 
along the margin of creeks and rain- 
swollen ponds. 

Put down the hounds and walk a 
little way into the woods. The redbone 
and the black-and-tan will comb the 
timber for you, swift and efficient. 
Walk on into the woods while you wait. 





HOUNDS on the DARK HILLS 


Raccoon hunting is a sportsman’s game, 


because even when you've cornered old 


black-cheeks you can’t be sure of him 


By BEN EAST 


Move enough to keep the damp and 
chill of November from thickening 
your blood. Fend off the dripping under- 
growth with one hand and stop again, 
and wait for the hounds to come back. 
Listen to the failing breath of the dying 
year, hushed and guttering here in the 
wet woods—and know why men love 
hunting of this brand! 

Wait! From a far fence corner a 
single hound note rolls back to you, 
ringing hollow in the wet woods. The 
black-and-tan has struck, and he never 
lies, never speaks until he knows be- 
yond the last doubt that the cold smell 
in his nose is coon! 

He bays again, deep and confident, 
and the clear alto of the redbone 
echoes him as she con- 
firms the find. 

It’s a cold trail, 
made hours ago, 
washed thin by the 
rain. Black-cheeks 
has done a bit of wan- 
dering since he left 
those muddy tracks 
by the cornfield fence 
in the waning dusk. 
But the dogs speak 
again, more eagerly 
this time, and move 
away along the fence. 
They know which way 
he went. 

Off they swing 
through the corn, and 
the night rings with 
their wild baying, 
while black hills send 
weird echoes rolling 
back. It’s maybe the 
oldest music the ears 
of man have heard. 
The skin tightens at 
the back of your neck 
and your blood is hot 
with the chase. 

The fun is only be- 
ginning. For this is 
no dullard whose trail 
your dogs have taken. 
He relies on his heels, 
but he knows they 
alone won't save him. 
When the dogs begin 
to crowd him he'll fall 
back on cunning. 
He'll pull tricks out of 
the bag to test the 
wits of the greatest 
hound that ever ran. 
That’s what makes 


coon hunting the great sport it is.... 

Let me tell you the story of the wisest 
coon I’ve ever seen travel ahead of the 
hounds. 

We encountered him on a night early 
in the season. We ran Whit’s redbone 
bitch alone that night. Off to an early 
start—an hour past dusk we put the 
dog down—at midnight we had not yet 
struck. 

We came up out of a patch of timber 
to the edge of a field of standing corn. 
When we were a hundred feet from the 
fence we could hear the dry corn rus- 
tling faintly in the cold wind. 

The redbone had combed the wood 
lot. One second she was trotting quiet- 
ly at heel. The next she shot past us, 
racing for the corn. Then, above the 
rustle of the stalks, we heard the sharp 
grating snarl of a coon, and on its heels 
an angry yelp from the hound. Then 
she spoke in the deep, broken syllables 
of the tree signal. 

“Damnation!” Whit yelled at me. 
“She’s struck and treed, right there in 
the corn!”’ 

We went over the fence like a pair of 
hurdle racers. The cornfield was ankle 
deep in thick mud but we floundered 
through it, smashing down the dry, 
frosted stalks. Fifty yards out from the 
fence we came to the ringside. 

Two coons stood there together, one 
big, one small, shoulder to shoulder, 
erect on their hind feet like a pair of 
pygmy bears. They were snarling 
harshly, showing no more yellow than 
a grizzly brought to bay. Facing them 
her own length away was the hound, 
baying deeply in anger and excitement. 

No blood had been drawn. None was 
likely to be. The old hound was neither 
a coward nor a fool. She had no stom- 
ach for wading into that close-knit al- 
liance single-handed. As for the coons, 
they sparred for time, willing enough to 
take her on if she insisted on it but pre- 
ferring, naturally enough, to bluff her 
off and retreat slowly through the corn 
till they could reach timber or make a 
break if the dog backed away far 
enough. 

But it didn’t last long after we came 
up. Maybe the hound turned reckless at 
our presence. Maybe the courage of the 
two coons failed at the sight of our 
lantern and the sound of our voices. 
We couldn’t see who made the first 
move. But the coons were suddenly 
separated and running through the 
thick corn. The dog nailed one as it 
wheeled away, and there was a slash- 
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Alert, wary, the old-timer was waiting 
for Whit in a crotch of the tree, some 
thirty feet above the clamoring hounds 





ing, snapping pinwheel of coon and 
hound. 

I stood by. Somewhere in the corn 
Whit was swearing at the top of his 
voice and yelling for the bitch, but the 
bitch was busy. So Whit made a great 
run, halfway across the field, before he 
lost the coon in the corn and came back, 
short of breath, plastered with mud, 
and still swearing. 

The dog had pretty well mopped up 
her half of the coon team by that time. 
The coon she had grabbed was a young- 
ster, under medium size, anyway. I 
caught her by the collar in a brief lull 
between rounds and dragged her back. 
Whit swung the gun barrel once in a 
gesture of final mercy and the show 
was over. 

Then we went after the runaway. The 
redbone climbed over the creaking fence 
and started to circle the cornfield. It 
was more than a half hour before she 
struck, at the far corner of the field. 

The grass was white with frost by 
that time, and the trailing was slow, 
but we stuck with it. “He may cross 
the river,”” Whit warned. But at the 
far side of the pasture the coon turned 
back from the direction of water, and 
went on into a patch of timber. 

From the center of the patch, while 
we were still a long way off, we heard 
the redbone cry at the tree. But it was 
a broken, uncertain signal and _ it 
changed back to the trail note before 
we came up. When we were a hundred 
yards away the dog said tree again, 
still without much conviction. 

We lost an hour there. A little creek 
threaded the woods, bone dry in late 
summer, bank-full now. The coon had 
crossed it and on the far bank had gone 
up on a tangle of wild grape that ran 
riot through a thicket of brush and 
small timber. But he hadn’t stayed up. 

Instead he had traveled the grape- 
vines their entire length and had finally 
come down at the water’s edge or 
jumped into the creek from the vines. 
In any event he had left no trail be- 
tween thicket and water, and he had 
made up his mind that a long swim 
would be good for his health. He had 
kept to the creek for twenty rods, come 
out on the bank opposite the grapevines, 
and doubled back in the direction of the 
cornfield where we first jumped him. 

That took time for the redbone to 
figure out. She made up her own mind 
finally that he wasn’t up on the vines, 
while we were still combing the tangle, 
foot by foot, with a flashlight. After 
that she started circling. We sat and 
smoked while she ranged out farther 
and farther, until finally she spoke from 
the creek bank at the far side of the 
woods and we knew she had made con- 
tact again. 

Twice after that we thought she had 
lost the coon. He kept his lead and the 
trail stayed cold. Once he doubled back 
on his own tracks and the bitch came 
at fault along an open fence row a 
quarter mile from any tree. The second 
time she lost him it was near morning. 
The tracks had led down into a wet ash 
swamp, with shallow pools of water 





We found them barking up a wild cherry at the edge of a woods, and there was no uncertainty 
about the way they behaved. But the flashlight beam combed the tree—and could find no coon 


Treed? The redbone had 


run him into the earth! 
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among the trees. The hound had quit 
barking and was floundering around in 
the swamp when we caught up with her, 
and Whit scratched his head and cussed 
fervently. “We've lost him for good 
this time,” he conceded. “We're licked 
unless she happens to find the tree 
where he went up.” 

We sat down beside a corn shock in a 
field at the edge of the swamp and 
waited for the bitch to give up and come 
back. We waited maybe a half hour. 
The east was turning pale with the first 
gray light of the November morning 
when we heard the dog again. 

She wasn’t down in the swamp. She 
had treed in a little patch of oak timber, 
up on a hillside above the cornfield. 

She sang out in a sudden eager 
clamor, confident and strong. 

We went across the cornfield at a 
stumbling run. Before we came to the 
woods the hound’s baying receded sud- 
denly, oddly, into the distance. We 
stopped to listen again and the bugle 
notes faded to a thread of far-away 
sound, muffled and shredded by the cold 
dawn wind. Whit looked at me strange- 
ly. “Never heard that happen before,” 
he commented, and started to run again. 

We found the dog and she had the 
coon at bay, all right. But he wasn’t 
up. He was down. 

The redbone had run him to earth 
like a fox. Her head and shoulders 
wedged in a roomy woodchuck den on 
the hillside, she was taunting the wise 
old ringtail in a thunderous voice that 
rumbled up, weird and muted, out of the 
earth. I’ve heard plenty of coon hounds 
cry at the tree but never with a voice 
that rang so hollow as hers did, down in 
the ground almost her own length. 

Whit got her by the hind legs and 
hauled her out. “That's enough of that 
damn foolishness,” he told her without 
reproof. “You'll get down there and 
get your collar caught on a root, and 
there'll be hell to pay.”” He snapped a 
leash in the collar and we led her away. 

I can’t be sure we ever ran that same 
coon again. But if we didn’t, then there 
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were two of a kind 
there in the Thorn- 
apple River country, 
and that’s hard to 
believe. Deep down 
in my heart I know 
it was the same one, 
and so does Whit. 
But we can’t prove 
it. 

The dogs struck, 
that wet, misty night 
two weeks later, in 
an abandoned or- 
chard a mile from 
the cornfield where 
we had had our coon 
fight. We were run- 
ning the black-and- 
tan with the red- 
bone. He spoke first 
on the track. The 
coon wasn’t far 
ahead. The dogs felt their way for a 
few rods along a fence row. Then they 
began to warm him up. They took him 
across a pasture and into a patch of 
timber, and by that time Whit and I 
weren't holding our own. 

It was the fastest coon chase I’ve 
ever followed. Wherever the coon was 
heading, his mind was made up and the 
hounds didn’t give him time for chang- 
ing it. 

We covered two miles cross-country 
in half an hour. That doesn’t sound 
fast, but it included muddy cornfields, 
fences, wood lots where the brush cut 
our faces like whips, tongues of marsh, 
and bank-full ditches. 

When we finally stopped for breath 
the dogs were far away to the west of 
us, almost beyond hearing, still pushing 
the coon. 

“That can’t last long,” Whit panted. 

It didn’t. In a strip of timber—while 
we were still a long way off—we heard 
the tree signal unbroken and insistent, 
in the voices of both dogs. 

We found them barking up a wild 
cherry at the edge of the woods, and 
there was no uncertainty about the way 





The east was turning pale with its first gray light when we heard the dog again 
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Over a creaking fence and after the fast-moving, elusive old coon 


they spoke or behaved. It meant treed! 

Whit backed off a few yards and ran 
the white pencil of his big flashlight 
up the trunk and out along the 
branches. He searched the tree, fork 
by fork. Here and there he shined wa- 
ter drops hanging on the wet twigs, but 
they were the wrong color. A coon’s 
eyes shine red, like small ruby stars. 

But there was no coon in the wild 
cherry. We settled that in a few min- 
utes and then we saw what had hap- 
pened. One branch of the cherry ran 
out, less than a dozen feet above the 
ground, until its tip overhung an old 
rail fence at the border of the woods. 

The coon had gone up the cherry, 
followed this aerial bridge out to the 
fence, dropped down there and gone 
away, leaving the dogs a dead-end trail. 

Whit walked to the fence and called 
the redbone. She upreared at his com- 
mand, sniffed briefly along the top rail 
and spoke her discovery in a long- 
drawn, musical bellow. 

The two dogs took the coon to the 
corner of the woods and off the fence, 
and the chase straightened out once 
more. They pushed him hard, and Whit 
and I were tired. We lost ground and 
the dogs were barely within hearing, 
far ahead of us, when they signaled 
again that the coon was up. 

We knew long before we overtook 
them that something was amiss. They 
were out in an open field a quarter mile 
from timber. No place there for a coon 
to go, save into the earth. We stood at 
the fence and listened briefly. ‘Drain 
tile,” Whit snorted. 

A big tile opened out into a shallow 
ditch. The ditch bank was screened 
with a heavy growth of willows, and 
the dogs were making their stand in a 
willow thicket at the mouth of the 
open tile. 

We poked around enough to convince 
us that the tile was no short, dead-end 
den. It ran back, branching into feed- 
ers, likely for a mile or more under the 
fields. Nowhere in that country could a 
coon have found a haven of greater 
safety. 

We found a fairly dry spot on the 
ditch bank and sat down to take inven- 
tory. It was past midnight now, and 
four miles back to our car. We had had 
enough coon hunting for one night. 


We were (Continued on page 90) 
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South Coast Steelheads 















Even towing in this conquered warrior makes 
the heavy fly rod bend in alarming fashion 


HE NORTHERN steelhead angler 

probably would laugh in derision 

at the suggestion that gentle lit- 

tle Santa Ynez River was a steel- 
head stream. It would be a brook to 
the man accustomed to big waters, and 
hardly fit to wet a line in, even for small 
trout. But this little stream on the Cali- 
fornia south coast, a mere 100 miles or 
so northeast of Los Angeles, does re- 
ceive fine runs of great silvery battlers 
from the sea every winter. 

From time immemorial, big  steel- 
heads have sought the mouths of the 
Santa Ynez and other’ south-coast 
streams in spawning time, to wait in 
the wild surf for a rain that will raise 
the waters high enough to burst the 
sand bars and permit access to the 
streams higher up. We anglers wait 
hopefully through an otherwise-barren 
January for hot news from the river. 
When it arrives, we assemble tackle, 
don heavy clothing, and set forth in 
high excitement. 

The word came in mid-January last 
winter, and Ben, Clint, and I at once 
headed the car north along the Coast 
Highway. At the Ventura mouth, we 
paused to watch a dozen keen anglers 
casting with bass tackle in the surf, 
since the tiny river had not yet cut 
through its bar. But we wished to stick 
to the sportier fly rod, so we resolutely 
sped on north to the Santa Ynez. 

There were about twenty-five miles 
of fishable water open to anglers in 
the special winter season on the Santa 
Ynez, and thereby came the big gamble. 
Fresh-run fish travel steadily upstream, 
at least through the night. Where in 
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all those slow pools, wadable riffles, and 


fast-swirling channels would we find 
them this day? 

We reached the river at 4 p.m., made 
a hasty guess as to where to start, and 
went to work. At one large, still pool 
were a dozen anglers, with about an 
equal number of fish up to ten pounds 

so the fish were here. But such slow, 
still fishing didn’t seem proper for 
trout, so I went downstream to pros- 
pect things a bit before dark. 

At a long, narrow run of deep water, 


fed by a swift white-water chute, I 
stopped and assembled my tackle. 
Those black swirls and the churning 


backwash looked decidely ‘‘fishy,’”’ and 
the rock formation and current indi- 
cated a possible deep pocket below the 
chute—just the place for a fish to rest 


For exciting midwinter 
sport these vigorous 
battlers, inbound from 
the cold Pacific, would 


be pretty hard to beat 


By 
CLAUDE M. 
KREIDER 
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while contemplating the hazards of the 
next dash upstream. 

Not pleasant for the fly man is the 
use of a gob of messy bottled salmon 
roe, yet it’s that or nothing in the 
opaque mud-colored Santa Ynez in win- 
ter. So on went the roe. After a few 
casts in the fast swirls to assure my- 
self that two small buckshot would just 
carry the bait bumping along the bot- 
tom, I laid my offering in a likely spot 
and began lazily scanning the long 
shadows in the great oaks on the hills 
above. 

Then it happened—just a gentle tug, 
like a six-incher. I twitched the rod tip 
by instinct, and instantly that heavy 
bamboo arched almost to the handle. 
I was fast to a veritable submarine. 

I looked for (Continued on page 83) 
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" HEATS and 
four, Pete. 
places to go!” 

Pete, the Greek waiter, 
looked curiously at us, a quartet of 
still-sleepy hunters, as he stirred the 
batter. “‘Where you boys go hunting?” 

“Up to Walnut.” 

“Huh! Hunters mus’ be crazy. Fifty 
mile in weather like today!” 

He was right about the weather. 
Muggy yesterday, it suddenly had gone 
chill, with a sharp-edged wind sweeping 
out of the northwest. Over the western 
Illinois farm lands snow lay in clumps, 
looking white and bleak in the gray 
dawn. But this was opening day on 
pheasants and quail and rabbits, and a 
fifty-mile ride over concrete in a heated 
car is no great trial when there’s a 
day’s hunting in the offing. 

Especially pheasant hunting. Ring- 
necks were on the increase in Illinois, 
but not yet numerous enough to keep a 
thrill from shooting through the hunter 
when he flushed one. Crazy, were we? 
Not when there were pheasants up at 
Walnut. 

An hour later we pulled into a farm- 
yard to be welcomed by Nels Malmberg, 
Harvey’s brother-in-law. Harvey intro- 
duced us—Ralph and the Deacon and 
me—and Nels told us his elder son 
Cecil would be out soon to guide us to 
game. P 

“Any pheasants around, Nels?” Har- 
vey wanted to know. 

“Cecil says he’s seen a few along the 
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ringnecks take per- 


sistence, and this gang didn't 
have it, 


but they did get game 
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The author searched likely-looking brush rows most of the day, but his luck came late 


willows in the bottoms. He’ll show you.’ 

“Well, how about rabbits?” 

“Pretty scarce. But at that, I guess 
there’re more of ’em than last year.” 

Cecil, like most farm boys, had stayed 
out late Saturday night, and was now 
gulping a hasty breakfast. But soon he 
barged out of the house, buttoning an 
old hunting coat, his 12 gauge double 
under his arm and a wide grin on his 
face, for all his short slumber. 

Half a mile down the highway from 
the house our young guide led us, then 
in to a tiny creek which wound through 
a pasture with a bit of cover along its 
banks. A hedgerow loomed, thorny and 
forbidding, and in it were perched three 
starlings. Usurpers of pigeon lofts on 
the neighboring farms, they were used 
to humans, and ignored our approach. 

“Dog-gone those furriners!”’ said I. 
“Why do they have to crowd out our 


native birds? They’re a darn nuisance. 

“Well, if you don’t like it, why don’t 
you do something about it?”’ 

So I did. Throwing off my safety, I 
turned toward the hedge and carefully 
stalked my intended prey. At fifteen 
yards the starlings’ suspicions were 
aroused. Stubby wings fanning, they 
popped off their branches and darted 
away, putting the hedgerow between 
themselves and me. I pressed the trig- 
ger, but even as I did I knew it was a 
miss. Shot rattled against the branches, 
and the starlings, untouched, flew on. 

Off my port bow, the Deacon hooted 
in derision: ‘‘Nice work, boy. If you 
can’t make an easy shot on starlings, 
you'll sure look swell on a pheasant!” 

The best I could do was mutter: 
“Quiet, riffraff,’”’” and make a show of 
turning down my ear flaps. But to him 
who waits—And I'd learned to wait. 
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By KENNETH H. SMITH 


Five minutes later we were walking 
across the pasture toward a cornfield. 
Here and there, on the way, was a tuft 
of weeds—barren territory to our hunt- 
ers’ eyes. So no one was prepared when 
a bunny hopped and scurried toward 
the corn. Deac was nearest. He snapped 
his 20 to his shoulder, trained it on the 
swiftly moving rabbit. As the cottony 
flag neared the limit of the little gun’s 
range, there was one staccato report. 

Silence for a moment. Then—could 
you blame me ?— “‘Deac, you'll have to 
do better’n that. Take a few more prac- 
tice shots. We’re in pheasant country, 
you know!” 

Across the fence, in new-fallen snow, 
we found pheasant tracks. Not many, 
but enough to bolster our _ hopes. 
Through the middle of the field the 
creek wound, with willows along its 
banks set in knee-deep grass, and here 
and there dense cover. It looked good— 
and Cecil’s ““Here’s where the pheasants 
hang out” sounded good. 

Harvey and I took the cornfield on 
one side; Deac and Ralph shared the 
other flank. Cecil, playing the part of 
beater-outer, pushed through the tangle 
of cover along the creek banks to flush 
what game he might. Fingers on safe- 
ties, nerves pitched and ready to tele- 
graph for instant action by our muscles, 
we advanced. Here and there a rabbit 
track—but no rabbit—crossed our path. 
We moved on. And on. We kicked 
clumps of grass. We looked under corn- 
stalks. And we flushed no game. 

With forty rods of this once-hopeful 
area behind us, expectancy dulled. And 
then, with the nerve-shattering sudden- 
ness that is the upland hunter's greatest 
thrill, there was action. From the Ralph- 
Deacon sector rang out a pair of shots. 

Harvey and I whirled, guns at ready. 
The action was hidden from us by dense 
brush, and we knew not whether feath- 
ered same or furred would burst into 
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range. But the north 

wind brought no 

sound of triumph or 
disappointment, and as the seconds 
passed our tension relaxed. 

“Well?” called Harvey. 

And from Deacon came the rueful 
explanation: ‘‘Nuts! A pair of misses 
on a rabbit.” 

The brush-beating was resumed. Hope 
restored, we crept on, expecting every 
tiny bit of cover to spout game. At last 
the fence at the end of the willows was 
only a few rods distant. And then what 
we'd hoped for, dreamed of for nights, 
happened: 

Whoosh! With rapid wings and star- 
tled chirps, a glorious, bronze-necked, 
long-tailed pheasant exploded almost 
into Ralph’s face. He was ready, and 
his gun leaped into position. The big 
ringneck rose almost straight up, leveled 
off at tree-top height; then Ralph’s gun 
boomed. A split second later Deac’s 20 
gauge barked. On beat the bird, leaving 
only a single feather floating down 
behind him. 

But the battle wasn’t over yet. Much 
faster than the telling, the pheasant 
zipped over toward Harvey and me. We 
touched off our safeties, our pulses 
beating faster than the _ ringneck’s 
wings, and I heard myself saying: “If 
he keeps on- iy 

Maybe an owl looks wise, but a 
pheasant is wiser. This bird saw us and 
angled off just at the limit of our gun 
ranges. We shot, but the pellets we 
threw were spent and harmless. Then 
we watched, guns smoking, as_ the 
pheasant planed down unhurt into 
heavy cover, a quarter of a mile away. 

Five disgusted hunters, we lit our 
pipes and held council. 

“Four misses! Boy, are we rusty!” 

“Yes, and it ain’t every day, here in 
Illinois, that you get a chance at a 
pheasant!”’ 

“Shall we hunt where he landed?” 

“Well, let’s work over that way, any- 
how. Might kick one up on the way.” 


As time wore on, city-softened legs grew weary kicking at empty cover 





Off again, the Deacon and I moved 
side by side through cornland with grass 
matted between rows of unhusked 
maize. As usual, it was a surprise 
when a vigorous rabbit jumped startled 
before me. He scurried through the 
rows, and I tried to follow his zigzag 
with my gun, but when I fired at a zig, 
he zagged. Then right across Deacon’s 
path he sped, and the 20 gauge barked. 

This time, it was business. The first 
game of the hunt plowed a furrow in 
the thin snow as it slid to a halt. The 
Deacon collected his rabbit, and his face 
beamed as he slid the trophy into his 
game pocket and loaded his pipe for a 
victory smoke. But he couldn't resist a 
wisecrack. 

“You mighta made it easier by slow- 
ing him down,” he told me. “But no, 
you only made him run faster, and I 
had to do it all myself.” 

I let it pass. 

Now that the ice was broken, the 
tempo of the hunt was faster—-although 
we failed to find the pheasant. From 
lurking places in cornfields and grass 
patches rabbits hopped, and our guns 
blasted away. But as the day wore on 
toward noon, our city-softened legs 
grew weary, and we rested and pre- 
pared to turn back. Ralph and Harvey 
had several bunnies to their credits, 
Deac had his one, and I was still with- 
out a hit. Cecil, good host that he was, 
had none; he’d left the shooting to us 
while he beat the brush. 

While we were recalling each other’s 
misses, crows began to caw horsely off 
to the north, so the Deacon hauled out 
his crow call and blew lustily. Only one 
of the black villains was foolhardy 
enough to start toward us, but even he 
turned away at a safe distance. 

That settled it for me. “We'd better 
get back to the house. Deac even 
scares the crows!” 

So in battle formation we swung 
back through a strip of willow-grown 
creek bottom toward the Malmberg 
farm, and I (Continued on page 71) 
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A Sack of Dirt and a Dog 


Prairie pups and gun gadgets, a farmer 
discovers, can add up to a lot of sport 


By WILLARD L. MULLEN 


HEN those two fellers 
comes breezin’ in my lane 
here some three or four 
days ago and asks can they 
shoot the prairie dogs off that west 
forty of mine, I’m tickled to death to 
give ‘em a chance. Cause those blasted 
dogs has kept every growin’ thing 


he 





trimmed to the ground on a good ten 
acres of it, my good clover included. 

I assure 'em right off that they won't 
get many dogs owin’ to the fact that 
they’re wilder’n Casey’s widow, and you 
can't get close enough to ‘em to geta 
decent shot. But if they want to burn 
up good ammunition tryin’ who'’m I 
to kick? I've got a personal grudge 
against every dog in the whole cussed 
town of them. 

Well, these guys seemed right friend- 
ly-like so we all three sets down on the 
runnin’ board of their car and cuss 
and discuss the weather awhile. Final- 
ly one of them wants to know if it 
will be all right to fill a couple of sacks 
of dirt off of one of those little mounds 
around a dog hole? Gosh amighty, yes! 
Didn't I dang near break my cussed 
back when that mowin’ machine 
throwed me off, 
runnin’ over one of 
those mounds? So 
pretty soon they 
give me a damn 
good cigar, and 
take off across the 
field for the dog 
town with a couple 
of shovels and a 
pairof gunnysacks. 

I can't no way figure out the sacks of 
dirt and don’t even try very hard. That 
is, not until I see these two birds ac- 
tually luggin’ the cussed things up on 
that little knoll that overlooks the dog 
town. From then on I don’t do much 
the rest of the afternoon but figure, and 
the more I figure the plainer I realize 
that I’m completely stumped. 

Well, along about sundown these two 
fellers comes a-stragglin’ back and tell 
me they'll be back a little before sunup 
the next morning, so as to be there to 
shoot the first couple of hours after 
sunrise. Explainin’ meanwhile that the 
shootin’ is better then on account of 
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the dogs are hungry. Not havin’ had 
anything to eat all night they come out 
of their holes quicker after a bombard- 
ment sends them down. 

The very second their tail-light dis- 
appears, I take off for that knoll and 
those sacks of dirt like a spooked coy- 
ote. Sure enough, there’s the sacks of 
dirt layin’ flat on the ground. Not only 
that, the fellers have taken the trouble 
to level off a couple of places on the 
hillside, kinda like the things these 
movie stars fix in their yards and call 
terraces or something like that. 

For a full ten minutes I stood there 
and scratched that 
spot on my head 
where the hair 
used to was. Then 
I got me one of 
these sudden un- 
derstandin’s. 

These two poor 
simple guys were 
figurin’ on layin’ 
down behind those 
sacks of dirt and shootin’ at the durned 
prairie dogs. Now, I’ve seen some 
pretty timid souls in my time but never 
before do I see anybody so completely 
spooked as to need a sack of dirt to 
hide behind while they shoot at a prai- 
rie dog. Unless these guys have just 
neglected to grow up they’re surer 
than hell batty. Because prairie dogs 
don’t shoot back no matter what brand 
you been drinkin’, and I ain't never in 
thirty years of livin’ neighbors to the 
cussed things seen one charge. 

I finally gives up tryin’ to figure out 
the screwy set-up 
and go back to 
the barn to milk 
that string of 
Jerseys of mine 
that I should’ve 
milkin’ a 
good hour ago 





Next morning 
Ss I've no more’n 


just got the fire 
started when sure enough here come 
the two fellers in the lane again. They 
park the car out there under that little 
ole pifion tree, where the front yard is 
accordin’ to the Missus, and begin to 
unload the damdest passel of stuff I 
ever see in my life. They each haul out 
a lot of stuff that I can’t no way figure 
what it is, but I stand right up there 
and look wise and drop a question here 
and there till I find out that funny- 
lookin’ jigger on the three legs is a 
spottin’ ’scope, and that the tarps aren’t 
in case of rain at all, but to lay down 
on while they’re shootin’. 
Well sir, I used all the will power I 








ever inherited to keep from laughin’ at 
‘em, but when they reached into the 
back seat of that gas buggy and fished 
out their guns it really took the air 
outa the old lungs. ’Cause them there 
guns was no laughin’ matter any way 
you look at it. 

The first time I looked at ’em wasn’t 
so bad. I just kinda got an impression 
of a lot of stuff bein’ there that wasn’t 
found on that old thirty-thirty I keep 
back of the kitchen door. Then I notice 
that the thing 
perched up there 
on the barrel is a 
‘scope sight like 
the pictures you 
see strung around 
in those magazines 
that the dudes 
leave down there 
by the creek some- 
times. I also got 
the idea that the strap underneath is 
known as a sling. From then on there’s 
no use in tryin’ to keep my eyes from 
strayin’ up to that fancy walnut stock. 

In the end I got one hell of a hanker- 
in’ to hold that gun up to my shoulder 
just to see what it would feel like, even 
if the damn thing couldn’t be much 
good with that newfangled stuff hung 
all over it. 

After a while of time, and a lot of 
picking up, they finally got all the stuff 
they’d pulled out of the car picked up, 
and took off for the dog town. I can’t 
hardly tear my eyes off those durned 
fancy rifles of theirs. 

I'd just barely got my cans and buck- 
ets gathered up and got out to the 
barn to give the cows their mornin’ 
juicin’ when blowie, all hell broke loose 
down in that dog town. Them fellers 
was a-gettin’ shootin’ and plenty of it. 

After about the first half a dozen 
shots I settled down on that old milk 
stool and proceeded to give them cows 
the shortest-time milking in their se- 
rene existence. Some almighty yen had 
nailed me to get down there where all 
that shootin’ was. 

Must ’a’ been clost to an hour before 
I got the (Continued on page 65) 
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Fine sport for Georgia hunters is the 
clapper rail or marsh hen, though his 
numbers have dwindled in recent years. 
Above, George Morris, veteran guide, 
poles a gunner through marshes near 
Savannah. His dog, at left, a veteran 
too, mouths the frail kill with care 


















1 Up Adams Lake 

in a misty Brit- 

ish Columbia dawn 

go Bob Bertholf, 

Bud Lammers, and 

Paul Gartner, 

bound after ducks. 

ee j PP cit Beaching the ca- 
- eee OE noe, Bud and Bob 
2 FE IG RES start to stalk a 
. flock lying offshore 
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2 But suddenly Bob spots tracks 

in the shore-line muck—goose 
tracks, lots of them, and appar- 
ently fresh. Throwing caution to 
the winds, he calls to Bud: “You 
can have the ducks. | hanker for 
a nice roast goose for dinner.” 


3 But after that commotion, nobody "has 'em''—the ducks are off with the thun- 
der of wings that only a huge wilderness flock can make. Bob is unperturbed. 
With scarcely a glance at the vanishing targets, he sets out for bigger game 
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4.°: and finds it. Down the shore is the honker flock, and 


Bob waits in ambush while Bud scares them up toward him 


5 Bob's father is waiting when the canoe re- 

turns. "Fire's ready,” he reports, "Got ‘'em?" 
"No ducks,” Bob tells him. "But | hope you know 
how to make onion dressing, We're eating goose.” 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DEER The panels above, owned by W. F. Guenther, 

Millington, Mich., hold an unusual collec- 
tion—a complete set of the antlers shed each winter by a captive buck during his 12 years of 
life. (They progress from top to bottom in each column from left to right.) Note the fine 
third-year growth, surpassed only in the ninth year, and the mere spikes of the final winter 


MARLIN CENSUS 


A fine new conservation effort in 
action: Leo Droughton (left), well 
known Ocean City, Md., charter 
boat captain, tags a white marlin 
before releasing it. If the fish is 
caught again, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service will pay $1 for 
return of the tag. Thus records 
will be built up on the numbers 
and habits of the species and how 
it survives capture and release 


HUNTER‘S FRIEND 


Is the joy of taking home a wild- 
duck dinner dimmed for you by the 
plucking? Then you should live in 
North Muskegon, Mich., where Mrs. 
Raphael Beaty, wife of a hunter 
herself, plucks and draws birds 
for all comers at 20 cents each. 
Now she has a virtual industry on 
her hands, and employs a helper 


DEER HUNTING PLUS ARCHERY PLUS GOLF! 


Some of the thrills of hunting live deer are recaptured on this unique archery 
course near Frankfort, Mich. There are 39 "holes,"’ simulating various field 
conditions, each with a straw-filled bag to represent the deer and a "tee" 
to shoot from. Hits in the small bullseyes at vital spots count 5 points, other 
hits |—and there are lots of scores, as you can see in the view at right 








] To protect state honor, members of the departing Colorado 
team are frisked for spare bullets by Denver's police force 
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Cartridge belts are empty, but there's no rule against full 
stomachs. The teams stoke up before driving out to the hunt 






7 Ross and his pilot circle high above the antelope range, an 
area 75 miles square which holds more than 10,000 pronghorns 


1 ] Evans of Wyoming (right), whose cripple had to be killed by 
a warden and given to charity, congratulates Dahl on a hit 


Further humiliation. The host team meets the Coloradans at the Wyo- 
ming border, with a policeman along to intercept smuggled ammunition 


One Shot Antelope Derby 











UNTING was different in the days of Kit Carson 
and Davy Crockett, when your muzzle-loader 
had to connect at the first shot or you went 

meatless. But does that mean that modern sportsmen 
with their repeating rifles aren’t real hunters too? 
To prove that it doesn’t, the One Shot Antelope Club 
was formed by two Coloradans—Hank Dahl (Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Chair- 
man of the Board) and Ed M. Hunter (Quorum). 

In no time at all, Wyoming sportsmen had started 
a similar club, and were challenging their neighbors 
to a contest. Picked teams of five were to assemble 
at Lander, Wyo., on opening day of the 1940 antelope 
season. Each man would have one shot at a prong- 





As the hunters drive about in pairs (one man from each team) seeking 
targets, the plane uncodperatively scares one herd out of its wits 


12 The feast begins, and the score is revealed: Colorado, 3; Wyoming, !; 
charity, 2. All contestants get ''One Shot'’ pins from Miss Wyoming 
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Meanwhile, Shoshone braves gather at a Lander hotel to lay their 4 Top Shoshone scouts ride out at dawn to spot game and 
plans. Their ancestors used to test young hunters by similar contests be ready to report back news of the hunt by smoke signals 


Revives Old Time Hunting 


horn. If he made a clean kill, he’d score one point for 
his team. If he merely wounded his animal, he’d go 
scoreless and meatless too; a game warden would 
finish off the cripple and the meat would go to a 
charitable institution. For trimmings, noted Indian 
hunters from the Shoshone Reservation near Lander 
would act as scouts, and perform ancient tribal 
ceremonies after the hunt. 

Did the Colorado club accept? It did, and so was 
born one of the most colorful, craziest, yet most 
sporting of hunting contests—so successfully that it’s 
sure to be an annual event. Hunter, as captain of the 
Colorado team, was in an ideal spot to give us this 
fine pictorial report of the day from dawn to dusk, plus, 
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6 Flying umpire is Lanny Ross, radio singer. He killed a 
pronghorn with one shot himself to prove he rated the job 
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@) When the hunt ends, primitive devices nave their day. The 
dead, and Ross catches the lucky hunter's shout: "One for Wyoming!" Shoshones smoke-signal home: “Prepare the victory feast!" 
13 As captains, Hunter of Colorado (left) and Wyoming's Gov. Smith 14 Triumph! Hunter is paraded down the hall to receive Wyo- 


wore sacred Shoshone dew claws, Hunter gloats, for he can keep his ming's dew claws, which his team holds till the next hunt 
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Merle Porter and Harold 
Cunningham, Blissfield, 
Mich., built this 17-foot 


cruiser, carry it by trailer 





One boat wasn't enough for W. J. MacBrayne, 
Haileybury, Ont. He made himself both the 


runabout above and the utility rowboat below 


Canvas duck boat by Ray Fenstermake, Rutland, Vt. 
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Merle Nelson, U.S. border patrolman, uses his fast 
skiff on Idaho rivers; Fred Tripoli, Philadelphia, 
(below) goes ocean fishing in his family runabout 















In a fisherman's outboard 
(above), G. M. Richards, 
East Orange, N.J., had 


his “best vacation ever" 


Benjamin Downs, Saranac 
Lake, N.Y., built a sport 
runabout (right) atage 18 


ONE WINTER’S HOBBY CAN BRING YOU MANY YEARS’ SPORT 


ART of every American’s heritage is the urge, and the ability, to make 
p things with his hands. Here, for example, are boats, sturdy, seaworthy, 
usable boats which afford their owners countless hours of sport—and every 
one was built as a spare-time hobby by someone like yourself, either from 
plans published in OUTDOOR LIFE or from blueprints and directions obtain- 
able through us. Why not get to work this winter, and be ready to join a 
unique all-American fleet next spring? With this page as inspiration, read 
our Boating editor’s tips in this issue, get yourself some plans, and go to it. 
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In Australia too! George Eyton, Sydney, and a friend built a kayak from our plans 


Gordon Drexler, South Saint Paul, Minn., spent only $175 on his trim little cruiser 
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BATTLING CHINOOKS 
IS A MAN-SIZE SPORT 


A scene on the lower Columbia River 
that makes any angler's blood tingle. 
Brilliant skies, beating winds, and 
choppy waters double the thrills of 
this Oregon fisherman as he sets his 
hook in a husky chinook (king) salmon 


BAD NEWS FOR THE 
FOOT-LOOSE CANINE 


lf your dog is the strenuous kind 
that can dislodge any ordinary tying 
stake, the corkscrew device below is 
made for him. Screw it in the earth 
anywhere in your yard and attach the 
dog's rope to the revolving side ring. 
He can't untwist the stake or work it 
loose, yet you can shift it any time 





THIS “‘CONTEST’ NEVER ENDS 


For a year now, we've offered you good cash 
rates — and paid them — for pictures that fit 
this section. The offer still holds; and it’s no 
one-shot contest, either. If you've clicked or 
missed already, come back at us again. If 


you haven't tried at all, do it today. Send SPOON-HOOK oe oer 
. . . . U “| 
your photos to our Picture Editor, inclosing gling curio, recently given to James Hed- 
don's Sons, serves as lure and hook in one! 
Made from shells bound with twine, it 
has the same action as a modern spoon 
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full return postage—and may the best man win! 











B‘AR IN THEM HILLS STILL ... only here it's a swamp. Proving 
that tne tugged sport of bev SECURITY FOR 


YOUR MOTOR 


O. W. Higley, Madison 
Tenn., suggests the neat 
trick at right to protect 
your motor from theft. 
Replace the pins in the 
two clamp screws by eye 
bolts with nuts welded on. 
A piece of chain and a 
good padlock do the rest 


hunting isn't dead, a Michigan sportsman drags 














ANY REFUGE HELPS, HOWEVER SMALL 


The honkers below are a few of the thousands of birds using 
the Boone County, Missouri, Migratory Waterfowl Refuge each 

a's l—only 1,200 acres of land and 4 of 
water—but its safety and feeds of corn make it very popular 
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This Happened to Me / 


A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


DEATH HOUSE IN THE SWAMPS 


By ELTON WORTH, Washington, 


D. C. 





nthe LakeTonka |=} NF 
region of the —— 






the Southeast. 

On a hunting 

trip there, Ben 
Huntly and | made 
camp in an aban- 
doned slab shack. 
One morning Ben 
started out alone 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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Mountain Quail is a Gamble 














A single streaks into the open, and Henry's muzzle follows it 


OU’VE got to be a good gambler 

as well as a good shot to get 

mountain quail. Henry and I are 

convinced of that now. Especially 
late in the season, when snow sends 
scattered coveys down from the high 
peaks into the canyons—canyons full 
of thorny underbrush, and thick with 
scrub oak and jack pine. 

We'd been anxious to go out after 
quail for some time. But when that 
involves climbing steep mountains 
fighting buckthorns at first and thirst 
later on—you learn to wait until word 
comes in of good shooting in some 
distant mountain meadow. Even then 
you can’t be sure—nine times out of 
ten the dope will be no more reliable 
than a tip on a horse race. 

3ut at last there came persistent 
reports of excellent hunting way up in 
the Piute Mountains. Word drifted in 
that shooters were getting their limits 
in half an hour at a place called the 
French meadow, 7,000 feet up. Of 
course, rumors have a way of growing 
in the telling. And Henry and I had 
been disappointed before in reaching a 
good spot—to find it cleaned out. 

But there’s more to hunting than a 
full game bag. I can’t conceive of any 
greater thrill than getting out early on 
a California morning, driving fast 
through darkness (past grotesque 
Joshua trees) toward the foothills and 
peaks that rim the mysterious Mojave 
Desert, to face, high in the hills, the 
almost incredible splendor of a winter 
sunrise. I've been doing it for fifteen 
years, and the gradual coloring of the 
gaunt hills (from faint blue through 
purple to a final violent, dazzling red) 
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You go where they were, and 
they've moved away; then, as 
youre almost ready to quit, 
Lady Luck gives you the nod 


By 
JOE MEARS 
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It's Topsy's first quail expedition, but she takes to the job like a veteran 


never fails to bring out the goose pim- 
ples on me. 

So I was all for gambling. Henry was, 
too, and from the violent tail-wagging 
of Topsy, his coal-black cocker, I 
judged she was eager to get a chance 
at her first quail. The decision made, 
we were well under way by sunup next 
morning, and the car labored upward 
over narrow, winding mountain trails 
and over switchbacks. As a matter of 
fact, it’s a good idea to climb the Piutes 
in darkness, just so you can’t see how 
close you come to the ragged edge. 

3ut at last we made the top, and 
followed a narrow, bumpy trail through 
forests of pine and fir, crossing many 
small streams, most of them just trickles 
in steep, bowlder-strewn canyons, The 
gauge had told us of a dangerously hot 
motor as we climbed, but now the icy 
wind and fairly level going chased the 
red column down to its lair. I shivered 
and closed the window near me. Must 
be getting near French Meadow, I 
thought. 

Then a little ridge, an opening in the 
forest, and a sign—-French Meadow! We 
looked over the promised land—a grass- 
covered strip about two miles long and 
a quarter wide, surrounded by forests 


and found that the little stream that 
ran through its middle was frozen over! 
A bad sign—quail need water as well 
as food. We covered the meadow thor- 
oughly, searching the wooded slopes 
above it, without result; there wasn’t 
a single track in the patches of snow 
that lay among the pines. An hour 
passed and we returned to the car, 
tired and discouraged. 

We talked the situation over while 
we rested. “Snow has probably chased 
‘em down from the high meadows,” 
said Henry. “But we might have some 
luck if we go back and work the ridges.” 
That sounded good so we drove the car 
back six or seven miles to the switch- 
back. There we got out and worked 
our way downward on foot. An hour 
passed, and still not a sign of quail. 
Well, we'd gambled and should be able 
to take it, but it’s darn discouraging 
when your number doesn’t come up at 
least once in a morning. And working 
down that rocky mountainside hadn't 
been easy. 

We reached a trail and there was a 
road sign nearby. “1314 Miles to French 
Meadow.” Gosh! It suddenly dawned on 
me how far away we were from that 
car. It was (Continued on page 94) 
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EORGE TUTTLE, whose farm 
is on the outskirts of this 
village, when going to his 
barn to milk the cows yester- 

day morning, saw a buck deer feeding 

in the orchard. Old residents say that 
this is the first deer to be seen in this 
region in over fifty years.” 

That dispatch, from a village in west- 
ern Massachusetts, was printed on the 
first page of a Boston newspaper in 
1909. Massachusetts is an _ industrial 
state with 4,249,614 inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the 1930 census, and within it is 
very little land that truly can be called 
wild. It has only 1.2 acres for each in- 
habitant. Yet last year more than 2,000 
deer were'legally killed there! 

Today it is hard to realize that only a 
generation ago deer were so scarce over 
a large part of the United States that 
the sight of one was first-page news in 
all except a few states, and those mostly 
in the far West. At that time good deer 
hunting in the Eastern states was prac- 
tically confined to Maine. Men from the 
vast deerless areas who journeyed far 
for a chance at a deer were local sensa- 
tions if they came back with one. Town 
papers played them up as dead shots, 
mighty men of the woods, and spiritual 
heirs of Daniel Boone. These blurbs 
were usually illustrated with a photo- 
graph showing the local hero carrying 
his rifle at ready, with one booted foot 
resting heavily upon the defunct deer. 
Such photos today are a dime a dozen. 
Deer are no longer news. They're too 
common through most of the country. 




















In the 1939 hunting season more than 
400,000 deer were legally killed within 
the United States. Thirty-six states and 
Alaska had open seasons. The big- 
game inventory of the country, made 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey in 
1938, shows a total deer population of 
5,313,338, this including white-tails, 
blacktails, and mule deer. The legal kill 
was only about 8 percent of that number. 

Deer are among the most prolific of 
our game animals. The Conservation 
Commission of Michigan inclosed two 
bucks and four does within a fenced 
area of two square miles. After six 
breeding seasons this small herd had 
increased to a counted number of 160! 
Adult does in good condition usually 
have twin fawns, and may even have 
triplets. Put a liberal estimate upon the 
number of deer killed by predators and 
from other causes, and it is evident 
that, despite open seasons, deer are 
getting more numerous year by year, 
for it is known that the natural increase 
may go as high as 30 percent annually. 
Don't waste any time crying over “the 
good old days.” As far as deer are con- 
cerned, the good old days are here 
right now. 

Many wildlife authorities believe that 
there are now more deer within the 
United States than there ever were 
before. This is particularly true of the 
white-tails. Changes wrought by the 
settlement and development of land 
are responsible, together with an en- 
lightened public sentiment which has 
made protective laws possible. Origin- 








ally very large areas of the country 
were heavily forested with pines and 
other evergreens. Such forests do not 
support many deer because they do not 
provide suitable food in abundance. Ex- 
tensive lumbering operations cut away 
much of this forest, which was suc- 
ceeded by a thick growth of deciduous 
trees and shrubs affording ample 
browse. With them came also a decided 
increase in the deer. 

Their abundance made _ profitable 
market-hunting possible. Jacking and 
hounding were common. Wagonloads of 
deer carcasses were hauled to market, 
and many lumber camps depended 
largely upon wild meat to feed their 
crews. There was little or no protection 
for the deer, and what laws there were 
could not be enforced because there 
were few wardens to cover vast terri- 
tories. The result was that the first two 
decades of this century marked the all- 
time low for our deer. It wasn’t until 
they had become almost exterminated 
over most of the country that legisla- 
tures heeded the protests of such pioneer 
conservationists as Theodore Roosevelt, 
William T. Hornaday, and others, and 
clamped down hard. 

Maine was one of the first states to 
realize the cash value of game and fish, 
and take measures to preserve them 
Popular belief is that the state always 
has had a big deer population. Such is 
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Than Ever Befo re 








By ALLEN PARSONS 














WHERE 403,073 HUNTERS GOT THEIR VENISON IN 1939 
ALASKA 4,200 ’ NEW JERSEY 2,336 
ALABAMA No official check NEW MEXICO 2,210 
ARIZONA 4,000 (official estimate) NEW. YORK 14,553 
ARKANSAS 900 (official estimate) NORTH CAROLINA 9,500 ( official estimate) 
CALIFORNIA 43,250 NORTH DAKOTA 700 (official estimate) 
COLORADO 14,500 (official estimate) OKLAHOMA 380 
FLORIDA 1,700 (official estimate ) OREGON 20,000 ( official estimate) 
GEORGIA 78 (official estimate) PENNSYLVANIA 60,837 (incomplete recerds) 
IDAHO 10,000 (official estimate) SOUTH CAROLINA No records kept 
LOUISIANA 75 (figures from club records only) SOUTH DAKOTA 1,185 
MAINE 19,187 TENNESSEE No records kept 
MARYLAND 270 TEXAS 40,000 (official estimate) 
MASSACHUSETTS 2,100 UTAH 40,000 (official estimate) 
MICHIGAN 45,148 VERMONT 2,589 
MISSISSIPPI 526 (official estimate) VIRGINIA 1,565 
MONTANA 11,000 (official estimate) WASHINGTON 15,500 (official estimate) 
NEVADA 1,206 WEST VIRGINIA 896 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 3,611 WISCONSIN 25,730 
WYOMING 3,341 
| 














not the case. There is reason to believe 
that Maine's original deer population 
was mostly confined to the coastal 
region, and that clearing and settlement 
extended the white-tail range. It was a 
matter of common knowledge among 
guides that the deer followed the lumber- 
men as they extended operations north- 
ward. Deer were not found in many 
now-famous hunting sections of the 
state until the later years of the 19th 
century. But Maine’s deer held out. 
More than 19,000 were killed there in 
1939. More deer were legally killed in 
Pennsylvania in that year also than in 
any other state. The official figure is 
60,837, with a considerable number of 
hunters not reporting their kills. Federal 
wildlife experts estimate that Pennsyl- 
vania today has 773,000 deer. Yet in 
1907, on the authority of the American 
Wildlife Institute, only 200 deer were 
killed in the entire state, and as recently 
as twenty years ago the appearance of 
a wild deer in Pennsylvania caused a 
mild sensation. Early in the present 
century, deer were practically extinct 
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in the state, and 
live deer had to be 
brought from several 
of the Great Lake 
states to restock the 
ranges. 

Now Pennsylva- 
nia’s deer have out- 
grown their food 
supply. They have 
reached the peak of 
their numbers and, 
as the present rate 
of increase exceeds 
the number killed 
from all causes, it has become necessary 
to make does legal game in an effort to 
reduce the herds to numbers which the 
food can support. Thirty years ago 
grandpappy, if a Pennsylvanian, might 
just as well have hung his old carbine 
above the fireplace and forgotten it. 
He'd have had to solace his hunting soul 
with remembrance of what his father 
had told him of the days when Pennsyl- 
vania had native elk, and there still 
were deer to be had—if you were good. 

Then there’s Texas, our biggest state, 
fifth in population and fourth in the 
number of deer legally killed in 1939. 
There 40,000 deer fell to hunters last 
season. Texas hasn't always been that 
good. As recently as 1914 a resident of 
San Antonio made no less than a dozen 
hunting trips to the 7,000-acre Classin 
ranch before he got a buck. On that 
same ranch in 1935, 100 bucks were 
legally killed. 

A large percentage of all the deer 
in the country range in the national 
forests, and hunting is permitted in 
many. These forests, occupying one 


tenth of the country’s area, are under 
management and control which is 
stricter and more scientific than that 
of either state or private reserves. 
Supervision of them is in the hands of 
men carefully trained in their duties. 
The amount of natural food in these 
forests and their big game populations 
are quite accurately known. Fighty-four 
of the 161 forests report more than 
5,000 each, and this doesn’t include the 
spring crop of fawns. Since 1908 the 
deer in these forests have doubled every 
ten years, this in spite of hunting and 
predators. The result has been over- 
crowding and consequent starvation on 
many ranges. Meadows and mountain 
pastures lush with grass are not enough, 
for deer subsist mainly on brush and 
other browse. 

The population of these forests in 
1939 was estimated at 1,580,000 deer. 
Hunters killed 164,000 in the 1939 sea- 
son, and the Forest Service estimates 
that 300,000 more were destroyed by 
predators or other causes. Dr. Shantz, 
chief of the wildlife-management divi- 
sion of the Service, believes that prop- 
erly controlled hunting renders a service 
to wildlife management by helping to 
maintain healthy herds. But so far, 
hunting has not been able to prevent an 
increase of deer to the point of over- 
crowding. One approach to a solution 
was tried last year in the Allegheny 
National Forest of Pennsylvania, when 
the season was opened on antlerless 
deer. Some 24,000 were killed, but since 
37,000 deer still roam that forest, fur- 
ther reduction may be needed. 

In the Kaibab Forest of Arizona mule 
deer had so (Continued on page 79) 
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EARS ago, when my first little 

box camera started me film- 

burning, the first rule of photog- 

raphy was: Keep your back to 
the sun—-and the subject in full light. 
But times have changed, and while the 
old precept is still a good working rule 
for a lot of pictures, it’s no longer a 
“must.’’ Today, modern emulsions al- 
low the amateur to do things with his 
outfit that he could never have got 
away with then. 

Some of the most striking pictures 
you see now were made with the lens 
almost directly against the sun. Few 
shots produce the best results when 
made in perfectly flat lighting, because 
a little angle away from direct sun- 
light always adds shadows to round out 
figures. That is generally known and 
accepted. 

But I am speaking now of turning 
right around and putting the sun be- 
hind the subject instead of behind the 
photographer. The pictures on these 
two pages prove that it can be done 
and is worth doing. Given the right 
conditions, it is possible to get one of 
these against-the-sun shots at almost 
any time of the day. Sometimes you 
can make the conditions, by using an 
object to block off some of the exces- 
sive sunlight. Other times, clouds per- 
form the trick. 

Mostly such pictures are silhouettes, 
but not always. Back lighting (in this 
case light reflected upon the front) can 
often illuminate the subject enough to 
pick out a little detail. As a start, how- 
ever, the amateur probably will go in 
for the black, solid, well-defined sil- 
houette. 

As far as composition is concerned, 
try for simplicity and balance. The 
poster effect is more telling here than 
in any other sort of picture. Masses, 
lines, outlines, balances must shape up. 
And you have to be on the aiert most 
of the time too, because there is gen- 
erally just one short period in which 
you can get the picture on the nose. 


Modern films and equipment get striking 





Shooting Against 


And don’t be discouraged when ycu 
see the negative—you might be tempted 
to throw it away because it looks thin. 
Often these against-the-sun negatives 
will lack the qualities you seek in other 
pictures, but if you experiment a little 
with your printing you'll soon have the 
picture just as you saw it. And if you 
don't do your own developing, be sure 
to tell your finisher just what you've 
been trying to do, so that he won't 
waste his time and your film trying to 
correct what isn’t wrong. 

Let’s look over the shots on these two 
pages. They all have one thing in 
common: they were shot against the 
sun or against the light. Picture A was 
taken just after a blowy wind had 
passed, and the lake was dancing. The 
shore, with its little jack pines, stands 
out clearly against the light of sky and 
water. I had time to set up this shot, 
knowing that the sun was going down, 
so I posed the figure on the right to 
block any possible fogging of the nega- 
tive. Exposure, 1/25 second at F/16. 

The playful deer, B, were snapped on 
a Colorado game farm. Reflected light 
and a high sun takes this picture out 


of the silhouette class, although the 
animals are sharply defined against 


the water. The exposure was made at 
noon of a bright day, with 1/200-second 
exposure and aperture at F/4.5. 

This is followed by a silhouette, C, 
made on Basswood Lake in the Superior- 
Quetico country. As the opportunity 
came up suddenly, there was no time 
for a slow shot. The sun was behind 
that low cloud, but the break above it 
allowed light to hit the water and sil- 
houette the figures. A quick picture 
with open lens was the solution. 

D is a shot of fishermen on a Western 
Lake, made with the camera lens al- 
most directly against the sun. Exposed 
at 3:30 p.m.; 1/30 second, F/16. 

Another lake picture—-E—but this 
time at sunrise. The shutter clicked 
just as the sun edged over a cloud, so 
there is an effect of its breaking through. 
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the Sun 


I believe that, in this instance, prac- 
tically any combination of timing and 
lens opening would have caught the 
picture. My lens was wide open and the 
time was about 1/125 second; all I 
needed was enough lighting to get the 
highlights—the shadows took care of 
themselves. 

Hazy clouds over the sun are a great 
help in taking against-the-light pic- 
tures. The pine silhouette, F, was made 
possible by such thin clouds. It was a 
breezy day and some of the twigs 
moved during the exposure, a slow one 
of 1/10 second at F/22. 

A silhouette with all the strength of 
simplicity—but it took half an hour of 
posing to get picture G exactly right. 
It’s surprising how fast the sun moves 
when it nears the rim of the world; the 
opportunity for that picture lasted no 
more than 20 or 30 seconds. The sun 
was 9/10ths down—just enough to 
make that light patixk down the water. 

H was made at full noon on a Minne- 
sota river. By placing the camera un- 
der a tree, and shooting at an angle 
(about 20 degrees from the direct path 
of the sun), side-lighting brought out 
the figure of the guide in his boat. Re- 
flected light from the water also helped 
to take this picture out of the sil- 
houette class. 

The next photograph, I, has almost 
a stereoscopic quality; here again is a 
shot made almost against the sun 
about 10 degrees off in this case. I 
caught it about the middle of a clear 
morning, when brilliant sunlight 
touching and edging the figures—made 
them stand out against a fairly dark 
background. Exposure 1/30 second, 
F'/22. 

The shadows of the rabbit hunters, in 
J, will give you an idea of the approxi- 
mate angle of lens toward sun. Taken 
at noon of a bright day with an expo- 
sure of 1/30 second; aperture F/22. 

Every once in a while a “natural” 
pops up, and there’s no time for ar- 
rangement of composition. That was 


effects—if you learn 
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the case with K. It would have been 
greatly improved by raising the cam- 
era enough to get the heads of the 
fishermen against the water—but there 
wasn't time. A first glance at the nega- 
tive of this picture gives the impression 
that it’s extremely thin—the edges are 
all “gone.” But the important planes of 
lighting are there—solid, well balanced, 
and positively recorded. 1/25 second, 
aperture F/16. 

Pictures L and M are of wild turkeys, 
and were taken against the light. Here 
the cloud formations help to dramatize 
a shot that would otherwise be rather 
fiat. 

And finally N, a picture caught short- 
ly after noon. The clouds were light 
and the illumination dispersed enough 
to give some front lighting, again ma‘- 
ing the picture more than a silhouette. 
Exposure 1/50 second, aperture F'/4.5 

Well, there they are—pictures against 
the sun, but no longer against the rules. 
You can go out, equipped with modern 
speed film, and get pictures as good as 
you see here—or better. Without the 
great development of emulsions, lenses, 
equipment, etc., in recent years, such 
shots would be impossible. But with 
these new tools the amateur has a wide 
range of at-the-sun pictures which can 
be attempted, and he’s missing some- 
thing if he doesn’t try them when the 
occasion arises. 

If your negative comes out with odd 
thin places, but shows plenty of expo- 
sure around the highlighted section, be 
jubilant rather than disappointed. For 
example, the fishermen picture (K) is 
a pretty good job, but the negative 
looked so bad that it might easily have 
been dumped without a print. It was as 
thin as snake hair at the edges, but it 
has the picture where the picture 
belongs. 

Maybe you've missed a few bets by 
keeping your back to old Sol. If you 
have, go out and look around for oppor- 
tunities of making him work for you. 
Better yet, make the opportunities! 


how to employ them 
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This Alaskan black bear crumpled under the impact of the slender little .220 Swift bullet 


IS THE .220 SWIFT 
A BIG-GAME RIFLE? 


YNAMITE ... lightning... sud- 
den death! These are some of the terms 
which .220 Swift fans are applying to 
the killing power of that astonishing 
cartridge—-not on vermin, but on big 
game, as big as they come. Moose have 
been killed with those tiny little 46 and 
48-grain pellets. So have sheep, goats, 
elk, caribou, black bear, and a whole 
flock of deer. 

And the funny part of it all is that 
almost all the testimony is that the 
kills have been immediate, spectacular, 
complete. The critters have been 
pumped off, stone dead, in their tracks. 

On the other hand, the skeptic, usu- 
ally a guy who has been around some 
but who has never used a Swift on big 
game, gives a Bronx huzzah from the 
corner of his mouth, and says: “That 
all sounds very well, gents, but I want 
to hear what they'll say about the 
Swift ten years from now. It takes a 
lot of swallows to make a summer and 
a lot of experience to decide how good 
a rifle is. Furthermore, the boys aren't 
saying anything now about the .220 
Swift that wasn’t said about the .22 
Savage Hi-power twenty-five years 
ago. Enthusiasts said the Savage would 
kill anything that walked. They called 
it the ‘Imp’ and sang its praises to the 
housetops. 

“Then came the dawn. The fuss died 
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down, and the news got around that 
the .22 Hi-power, with its 70-grain 
bullet and its 2,800 foot-seconds veloc- 
ity, was a good vermin cartridge but 
not a reliable job for big game. It 
would kill anything some of the time 
but not everything all of the time.” 

Well, possibly this skeptic does have 
something. On the books of my native 
state there’s a law which makes it 
verboten to hunt deer or bear with 
bullets lighter than 87 grains. Why? 
Enthusiasts shooting the .22 Hi-power 
wounded so darned much game that it 
became a scandal. 

What does that have to do with the 
.220 Swift ? Nothing maybe. It’s only for 
the record. After all, there's a lot of dif- 
ference between a velocity of 2,800 and 
yne of 4,140, which is the speed at which 
the little Swift bullets leave the muzzle. 

The first report I ever had on the 
Swift came from a Seattle man who 
killed two bighorn rams with one in 
Sonora. The sheep were together, and 
between 225 and 250 yards away. Both 
of them sank in their tracks, as if their 
legs had suddenly become rubber, and 
they never moved. The man’s guide, 
an old-timer who had hunted with al- 
most every rifle made and who had 
previously been extremely skeptical of 
his client’s chosen weapon, acquired a 
Swift without delay when he saw those 
two rams go down. 

This complete and immediate paraly- 
sis from a solid hit almost anywhere 
in the body seems to be characteristic 
of the effect of those tiny bullets. J. 
Bushnell Smith, of Middlebury, Vermont, 
who had a hand in developing the cart- 
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ridge and who has done a good deal of 
hunting with it, wrote me recently: 

“T admit that I am a .220 nut. So far 
I have had seven chances at white- 
tails with it, and one at an elk, with 
eight clean and immediate kills as a 
result. I haven't seen a single deer go 
a step after being hit, but I have seen 
deer run after being hit with everything 
from a .30/30 to a .30/06. The Swift is 
really sudden death. I sent some Swift 
loads to Alaskan hunters and, among 
other things, they killed ten caribou 
with them, reporting quicker kills than 
they had ever seen before. 

“IT have never had an unfavorable 
report on the Swift. Maybe I just 
haven't heard the unfavorable ones, but 
usually those are the first I’d hear. I 
have made a couple of long shots, for 
Eastern hunting conditions—one over 
280 long paces across a clearing, and 
an immediate kill, with a ‘gut’ shot. 

“The gut shot seems to be the best 
hit with the Swift, for it kills immedi- 
ately, and although dressing the animal 
out is messy, it spoils the least meat. 
Of the seven deer I have killed with the 
cartridge, four have been gut shots on 
running deer—but immediate kills. 
There seems to be something about this 
4,000-foot stuff that kills out of all 
proportion to the actual foot-pounds of 
energy. The location of the hit doesn’t 
matter much. 

“A couple of years ago a man hunt- 
ing with me killed a black bear at 
about 125 yards. The bullet struck the 
ham and didn’t get into the ‘boiler 
room’ at all, but that bear didn’t travel 
twenty feet, and was stone dead when 
we got to it.” 

Another interesting report I had was 
from an Alaskan, who had a ’scope- 
sighted Swift and who did a lot of hunt- 
ing with it, on everything from black 


New "wildcats": .22 Varminter; Super Var- 
minter; .250 Gipson Magnum; .230 Magnum 
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No, he's not a midget; but the converted 


anti-tank rifle makes him look like one! 
and brown bears down to eagles and 
hair seals, both of which are classed as 
vermin in Alaska—vermin with boun- 
ties on them. His report was just like 
Smith's: the .220 was the damndest rifle 
he had ever used. The bigger the things 
he turned it on, the harder they fell. 
How come? What makes those dinky 
little bullets such astonishing killers? 
There’s just one answer—velocity! 
Bullets traveling at a good speedy clip 
kill by shock (and the faster they 
travel the more emphatically they kill), 
whereas slower bullets kill by interfer- 
ing with vital processes; that is, by 
causing the brain to quit functioning, 
the heart to stop beating, the lungs to 
ceases pumping oxygen, and so on. 
All this stuff one reads about the 
small vital area on game animals stems 
from the use of the slower bullets. 
Most careful observers have long since 
noticed that the high-speed stuff kills 
quickly with hits outside the vital 
area. In other words, a bullet traveling 
from 2,500 to 5,000 feet a second at the 
time it hits the animal, will kill it very 
dead, even if the hit is in such a place as 
the gut or the ham, if the bullet expands. 
So far as I can tell from a lot of 
hunting, the critical velocity is about 
2,500 feet a second. If the bullet is 
traveling at that speed or faster when 
it hits the game, it has a disrupting, 
paralyzing effect. If it is traveling 
below that speed, this often-noted effect 
is not there. So any rifle which depends 
on shock to kill is an effective rifle only 
so long as the bullet is traveling at 
2,500 or more feet a second. And it 
isn’t the muzzle velocity that kills game 
it is the velocity the rifle delivers out 
there across the clearing, or on the other 
side of the canyon, where the game is. 
Some cartridges that perform like a 
million dollars at 100 yards are total 
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washouts at 250. Again, the veloc- 
ity that counts is not the velocity 
delivered for the chronograph, but 
that carried way out yonder. 

There seems to be still another 
critical velocity beyond which bul- 
let expansion makes no difference. 
In other words, beyond a certain 
velocity bullets kill just as dead 
even if there is no expansion at all! 
Sounds screwy, but it seems to be 
true. A tiny wound that in itself 
shouldn’t bother an animal much, 
one that involves almost no de- 
struction of tissue, will kill it stone 
dead from shock. Many users of 
the Swift and other ultra-high ve- 
locity rifles have noticed this 
phenomenon. Just what this second 
critical velocity is, I do not know. 
I suspect, however, that it is 
around 3,200 feet a second, though 
it may possibly be less. I once saw 
a big mule deer knocked cold 
enough to stay down a couple of 
minutes when it was clipped with 
a high-velocity bullet in the knee 
joint of a front leg. Just recently, 
I saw a 100-grain .270 bullet, trav- 
eling at around 3,200 when it hit, 
kill a jack rabbit by shooting its 
front foot off! 

In view of all this, how does the 
Swift fare? 

To answer this, let’s take a look 
at the ballistics. Figures can often 

paint a true picture. 
Velocity at 


Bullet Muzzle 100 yd. 200 yd. 300 yd, 
46-grain 

open point 4,140 3,150 2,360 1,810 
48-grain 

spitzer 

soft point 4140 3,490 2,760 2,265 
56-grain 

open point 3,760 3,060 2,455 1,985 


These little figures tell 
the story. At 200 yards 
the 46-grain open-point 
bullet in the Swift would 
be about as effective as 
the .22 Hornet is at the 
muzzle. The limit on big 
game with that particu- 
lar bullet then would be 


about 150 yards. With 
the better shaped 48- 
grain bullet, the Swift 


should produce a para- 
lyzing effect at close to 
250 yards. Beyond that, 
in spite of its terrific 
muzzle velocity, the 
Swift doesn’t look like a 
big-game cartridge. The 
manufacturers may dip 
those little bullets in rat- 
tlesnake venom or make 
incantations over them, 
for all I know. If they 
do, these deductions are 
all haywire. I’m simply 
basing my conclusions 
on the figures. 
However, the Swift 
has been the basis of a 
good deal of experiment- 
ing. One load, a special 
56-grain  very-sharp- 
pointed bullet which 
leaves the muzzle at 
4,200 feet a second passes 
the 333-yard mark still 
moving along at 2,750. 
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That is a horse of another shade. Such 
a bullet should kill deer neatly at 350 
yards, which is a fur piece in anybody s 
league. 

Anyway, our vicious little friend, the 
Swift, is a darned interesting cartridge, 
one which opens up a whole new field 
of bullet effect, and which points the 
way to Super-Swifts, cartridges with 
heavier, better-shaped bullets at higher 
velocities. (Yes, they’re coming, and 
one of them claims a muzzle velocity 
of 5,000 feet a second.) For shooting at 
woodchucks, coyotes, and jack rabbits, 
then, the Swift, with its astonishing 
velocity, its extremely flat trajectory, 
and its great shocking power, had no 
equal among commercial cartridges. 
But on big game it is deadly only at 
relatively moderate ranges. Even with 
the better bullet, the 48-grain soft-point 
spitzer, it becomes, at 250 yards, about 
as effective as a .22 Hornet, and at 
around 350 it wouldn’t have much more 
soup than a .22 Long Rifle. 

Furthermore, at really long ranges 
the Swift will drift all over hell’s half 
acre with a good cross wind. So to 


weak hitting power out yonder, one 
would have to add inaccuracy from 
wind drift. The best cartridges for 


really long ranges are still long spitzer 
bullets with enough sectional density 
to drive on through after they have 
shed a lot of velocity. 


SUPER-SWIFTS 
ARE COMING 


@ Since the arrival of the Swift a few 
ago, experimenters have been 
ultra-ultra cartridges on 
(Continued on page 69) 


years 


working on 
the same 





There's no question that the .220 Swift is plenty of gun. 
It killed these two bald eagles at long range in Alaska 
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Every Brook a Trout Stream 


New experiments in single-season 
stocking point a way to more and 
better fishing in crowded areas 


By 


THOMAS F. LOUNSBURY 
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Youth and experience are both represented in the turnout of anglers at Cascadilla Creek 


T THE HEIGHT of the 1940 trout 
season this headline appeared 
in an Ithaca, N. Y., newspaper: 
“WANTED,40 FISHERMEN!” 

A 2,000-foot section of Cascadilla Creek 
previously had been blocked off with 
nets, where the stream borders the 
Cornell University fish hatchery, and 
had been stocked with ten-inch brown 
trout. Now local anglers were being 
invited to “come and get ’em.” 

According to C. M. Mottley—biology 
professor, limnologist, and practical 
fisherman to boot—the conservation- 
ist’s most urgent problem isn’t one of 
hatching more trout, but of finding 
enough suitable water to put them in. 
At least that’s the problem where 
farming and lumbering operations have 
taken their toll, and where a growing 
population has placed a hopeless burden 
on the few remaining natural trout wa- 
ters. This trout fishing experiment, 
sponsored jointly by the university and 
the New York State Conservation De- 
partment, was intended to test a novel 
method of stream stocking which, if 
successful, would bring cheering news 
to anglers. 

Judged by its appearance in spring, 
Cascadilla Creek should be a fine trout 
stream. Years ago perhaps it was. But 
now it winds for miles through mead- 
ows and treeless pastures. Thunder- 
storms make digestive rumblings among 
the denuded hills which bound the 
valley land, and send purging torrents 
the length of the stream. Summer sin 
makes the waters tepid, and droughts 
leave trout isolated in brackish pools. 
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But during the peak of the season— 
April through June—the water is cool, 
steady, and capable of supporting good 
fishing. In other words it is a “flash” 
stream typical of hundreds, made and 
in the making, throughout the country. 

Previous experiments had shown that 
a given number of hatchery-matured 
trout cost no more than the myriad 
fingerlings required to mature a like 
number under natural conditions. There- 
fore if it could be proved feasible to 
stock the so-called flash streams with 
just enough legal trout to carry through 
the season, the burden on the “natural” 
streams would be lightened, and more 
and better fishing could be promised. 
The idea was to test the angler’s re- 
sponse to the kind of fishing this method 
would provide, and to discover the ideal 
number of fish to be released. 

The local sportsmen’s response was 
enthusiastic. In fact, so much so that 
the names of the lucky forty had to be 
drawn from a hat. Each was allotted 
certain hours on the stream to prevent 
overcrowding, and was permitted to 
take as many fish as he could, providing 
he put all but two of them back. One 
hundred trout were maintained in the 
stream section, and a fish from the 
hatchery was added to replace each one 
kept by the anglers. Any legal lure or 
method was permitted, and the sports- 
men were asked only to supply the 
experimenters with data on their catch. 

At the start of the ten-day experi- 
ment, many of the participants thought 
that ‘‘tame” trout, fresh from the 
hatchery, would have about the life 












A fine steady trout stream—but in spring only 


expectancy of clay pigeons; that they’d 
snap at anything. The record did not 
bear this out. Fifteen was the average 
daily total taken from the stream by 
all anglers, and the biggest day’s catch 
by any one man was only eleven fish. 
Worm dunkers took 66 percent of the 
final total, live bait and spinners ac- 
counted for 22 percent, and 12 per- 
cent were taken on wet and dry flies. 

Each fish was examined at the hatch- 
ery before it was taken home. Night 
crawlers, insect larvae, crawfish, and 
minnows comprised the most favored 
items of diet, and it was a point to note 
that those taken with flies had numer- 
ous adult insects in their stomachs. 

Many fish showed that they had been 
taken before and released. And the fact 
that these had lived to be caught again 
should confound the warden-dodger 
who sneaks his short trout home on the 
pretext that the fish would die anyway. 

Also, having learned through hear- 
say or experience that hatchery trout 
are soft-fleshed and liver-flavored, most 
of the anglers were prematurely skep- 
tical. Again they were wrong. All re- 
ported that the texture and flavor was 
good, and some went so far as to claim 
that it was a shade better than “wild” 
trout. Officials explained that this was 
due to a hatchery diet that had been 
developed especially for the purpose: 
powdered milk, fish, minerals, and fresh 
meat. 

It was shown, too, that the trout re- 
sponded to their new and wild environ- 
ment almost as soon as they were re- 
leased. Once in the water they became 
mere furtive shadows in the pools and 
eddies. When hooked, they fought back 
with all of the instinctive dash and cun- 
ning that makes trout fishing sport. 

Prof. Mottley was highly elated, not 
only with the results of the experiment, 
but with the thoroughgoing way the 
sportsmen codperated. But with typical 
scholarly caution, he warns that the 
results should be checked with those of 
similar experiments before definite 
recommendations are made. In 1941 it 
is hoped that this plan of one-season 
stocking can be tried again, along the 
entire length of at least one stream. 
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“[he man who had hoped to be 


TALK ABOUT going ‘way beyond the mark you've set for 
yourself... 

When we lowered the price of Paul Jones Whiskey, 
about a year and a half ago, we naturally expected some 
sales increase. 

And what happened? Paul Jones’ popularity increased 
five fold! Paul Jones became one of the fastest-selling 
whiskies in the country! 

Why? It looks as if people just naturally like Paul 
Jones’ keen, zestful dryness—the complete absence of any 
sweetness. 

Of course, we'd known for years that a great many 
people appreciated dryness... people who knew how 


TRY DRY 
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much better dry champagnes and sherries are ...and who 
realized the difference dryness can make in a whiskey. 

But the qualities that made Paul Jones famous also 
made it expensive. And many people who wanted Paul 
Jones simply couldn't afford it. So, without changing a 
single one of Paul,Jones’ expensive qualities, we made it 
a popular-priced whiskey. 

If you’re one of the thousands who 
buy Paul Jones, you know what a 
bargain it is... how brisk and tangy 
and grand its dry flavor is. If you 
haven't tried it, give your palate and 
your purse a treat—geta bottle today! 


TODAY! 
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~Magic Goes to Camp 
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HE STUNTS and tricks that bright- 

en up many a home social gathering 

are commonly called parlor magic. 

But even magic can rough it. In 
fact, there’s no better way to top off a 
long day in the woods than to spring a 
few entertaining tricks. 

A roaring hearth fire in camp or 
hunting lodge is the easiest setting for 
tricks. But a majority of the simple 
stunts described here can be used with 
equal effectiveness when the backdrop 
is a shadow-flecked tent front or a 
sweet-smelling lean-to. So slip a bit of 
magic up your sleeve on your next trip 
into the great outdoors. The time after 
that, one of your fellow sportsmen is 
likely to go you one better. Before you 
know it, camp magic will be a regular 
part of your outings. 

Here's a stunt, for instance, that does 
literally take place up your sleeves 
With a confederate, you lead the con- 
versation casually up to the question of 
whether it’s possible to take off a man’s 
shirt without removing his coat and vest 
or sweater. When everybody has agreed 
it can't be done, your confederate nobly 
offers himself for the experiment. He 
takes off his tie, unbuttons his collar, 
his first few shirt buttons, and his shirt 
cuffs, but keeps his outer garment closed. 
Then he lifts his arms over his head, 
you grasp his shirt collar, and presto! 
the whole shirt comes away in your 
hand. 

It's simple if you know how! The shirt 
has been taken off ahead of time and 
put on again with the arms out of the 
sleeves. This means that the body of the 
shirt is mostly piled up on the confed- 
erate’s shoulders, but if his coat or 
sweater has a close-fitting collar and 
the shirt is folded neatly on his shoul- 
ders, it won't look bulky. The shirt collar 
is fastened normally around the neck, 
and the front is buttoned and smoothed 
down as far as it shows in the opening 
of the coat. The empty sleeves are 
stuffed down the coat sleeves and the 
cuffs buttoned around the wrists. If the 
job is well done, no one will suspect 
that the confederate isn't completely 
inside his shirt. 

While we're on clothing tricks, here's 
one that needs no preparation, but just 
a little savvy. Clad in a vest or sleeve- 
less sweater with pockets, take a piece 
of string 7 or 8 ft. long and knot it into 
a large loop. Slipping the loop over your 
right arm, put your right hand into a 
pocket of the vest or sweater, and boast 
that you can take the string off without 
cutting or breaking it or removing your 
hand from the pocket. When a few of 
the spectators have tried to do this them- 
selves and failed, cover their bets and 
proceed this way: 

Pull one end of the loop through the 
right armhole of the vest, up over your 
head, and out through the left armhole. 
Let the loop drop clear over your left 
arm. Now reach up under the vest, pull 
the loop down and out at your waist, and 
it will fall clear on the ground, where 
you can step out of it. 

With a confederate again, you can 
claim an occult ability to identify dif- 
ferent brands of cigarettes by their 
smoke alone—and prove it. You step out 
of the tent, and the confederate, follow- 
ing your publicly given instructions, has 
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A full bag of tricks, all easily learned, that 
are sure to make a hit around the evening fire 









one of the crowd light a cigarette and 
blow a cloud of smoke into a glass 
tumbler. Imprisoning the smoke with his 
hand, the confederate calls you back 
and shows you the tumbler, and you 
immediately name the brand. 

The secret is a code, based on the way 
your ally holds the tumbler for you to 
see: 

BRAND A-—glass upright, right hand 
over its mouth. 

BRAND B—zlass upright, left hand 
over its mouth. 

BRAND C—glass upside down, right 
hand over its mouth. 

BRAND D—glass upside down, left 
hand over its mouth. 

Did you know that coins can be found 
in the centers of uncut oranges? Neither 
did your friends, and they'll be all the 
more impressed if you make a show of 
picking over the whole supply of fruit 
to find your “money orange.” And when 
one quick cut of your hunting knife re- 
veals a coin in the center, they'll be 
astounded. 

This one is done by attaching the coin 
to the knife blade with a bit of spruce 
gum or a tiny dab of soap. Holding that 
side of the blade away from the audi- 
ence, and cutting the orange with the 
clear part of the blade, you then deposit 
the coin in the fruit with a deft twist of 
the knife as you draw it away. 

Number tricks are baffling to your 
audience, but perhaps you have trouble 
carrying complicated directions in your 
head. Here’s a relatively simple one 
that’s also hard for the crowd to detect. 
It takes a confederate, but you can teach 
him his duties in a moment. 

You advertise that you can add five 
numbers of five digits each after seeing 


Even the hardiest of he-men 
has been known to feel his 
hair stand on end as candle 
after candle suddenly dies 


only the first number. A volunteer writes 
down this number for all to see. Imme- 
diately you put your answer on anothes 
paper, fold it, and give it to a neutral to 
hold. Now for the four succeeding num- 
bers. You ask your volunteer to supply 
one, then have the confederate—“just to 
let somebody else get in on it”—write 
one of his own underneath. The volun- 
teer puts down the fourth, and the con- 
federate adds the final one. Then have 
the neutral add them up and compare 
the total with the slip you gave him. 
Black magic! 

For example: 

Your volunteer starts with the num- 


ber: , 42,536 
his second number is: 23,784 
your confederate adds: 76,215 
the volunteer adds: 14,936 
your confederate adds: 85,063 
and the total is: 242534 


Forgetting the first number for a min- 
ute, look at the second and third, and 
the fourth and fifth. In both cases, your 
confederate chose digits which when 
added to the corresponding digits of the 
volunteer’s number made a series of 
nines—9 9,999. Two sets of these 
total 19 9, 9 9 8. Therefore, no matter 
what your volunteer’s first number was, 
you have only to add 199,998 to it and 
you have the answer ahead of time. 
Since this is 200,000 less 2, you simply 
put a 2 on the head end of the first 
number and subtract 2 from its last 
digit. Try it yourself, and it'll be clear 
in a moment. 

And now, to top off your feats, here’s 
a honey, as effective as it is unusual 
And it’s well worth the preparation and 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Make it the BIG oft this Christmas 


You'll want one outstanding gift for somebody. How about 
home movies? What a world of joy and satisfaction in making 
them, in showing them. 

Ciné-Kodak Eight, the “economy movie maker,” gives 
you a complete movie scene for a dime or less. A scene runs 
as long on your screen as the average newsreel shot, and 
the Eight makes 20 to 30 such scenes on a roll of black-and- 
white film costing only $2, finished, ready to show. Full-color 
Kodachrome movies cost only a few cents more a scene. 

From Ciné-Kodak Eight, Model 20 (illustrated), at $29.50, 
to the superb new Magazine Ciné-Kodak Eight at $97.50, the 
“Eight,” as made by Eastman, is a beautiful, dependable, 


long-lived movie camera anyone will own with pride. 


See Ciné-Kodak Eight at your dealer's now... Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N, Be 
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Are You Kind to Your Guns? 


MERICANS have come to expect 
accuracy and long wear in the 
shotguns and rifles they buy, even 
in the cheaper grades. And it isa 

fact that even low-priced arms come 
from the factory with plenty of quality 
built into them. But how in the world 
can we expect a gun to retain its accuracy 
if we don't give it reasonably good care? 

Look around you in the field and see 
the bad handling. Most people neglect 
the proper method of so simple a thing 
as closing the breech of a double-gun. 
How often we see the barrels brought up 
with the snap of a rat trap. Now, there is 
considerable leverage on the opening 
and closing hinge of a gun. The barrels 
are long and heavy; the stock portion is 
short and light—a matter of 61 oz. to 51 
oz. in my 12, or 58 to 44 in the 20 gauge. 
Thus, when this long, heavy lever (bar- 
rels) is slammed against the short, light 
opposition (stock), held 
fast in the grip, is it any 


wagon tire, or running board to dent a 
barrel—and break the owner's heart. 

There are two big considerations that 
should ever be in the head of the gunner. 
One—and the most important—is that in 
the handling of his weapon he does not 
endanger himself or his companions 
through accidental discharge. The sec- 
ond is for the welfare of his gun. No man 
can be careful enough on both scores. 
Once in getting out of a buggy to opena 
gate, I patted down safely—as I thought 

my nice new double of which I was 
proud, placing it on the robe and sloping 
it against the seat, and then jumped 
over the wheel. As I went, I saw with 
horror my gun jump up and start after 
me. My foot had kicked the robe under 
it. My comrade with a quick grab caught 
the gun in mid-air, but the leverage was 
too much for his grip, and the barrels 
came down to touch the wheel—gently, 


so that it will not go slithering. And 
every tumble takes something out of 
guns—softens them up, as the boxers 
say, for the final knock-out. 

It is fairly safe to say that a gun 
should never be laid prone on the ground. 
It is safe there in that it cannot fall, but 
it may be stepped on, or the dog may 
frisk upon it, or you may unthinkingly 
drop a tent pole, toss the ax, or empty 
the coffee pot on it, or even back your 
wagon or car over it. 

In the matter of abuse, of course the 
rifle can take it better than the shot- 
gun. The barrels have more metal to 
withstand bumps, and stocks are 
stronger. Even in take-down rifles, there 
is no weak union between barrel and 
stock. In these weapons it is the sights 
that suffer. Some of the shorter rifles, 
carbine type, saddle guns, are bears for 
punishment—and they get it. But such 

are not the rifles for ex- 
perienced hunters. The 





wonder that the gun 
soon becomes rickety in 
its joints? Why not raise 
stock to barrels, easing 
the union by pressure of 
the thumb on the top 
lever? It’s quite easy. 

Another good way to 
be cruel to a gun is to 
tie a good bag of heavy 
birds by their necks, 
shove the gun barrels 
under the load, and hoist 
it on the shoulder, using 
the whole gun as a lever. 
And sometimes we see 
a gun snapped while 
empty in practice aim- 
ing by the novice. This 
is very hard on the firing 
mechanism of most guns 
because there is no 
primer to act as a cush- 
ion against the blow of 
the hammer and firing 
pin. Old-time teachers 
use dummy cartridges 
with springs in them to 
ease the blow. A young 
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most that can be claimed 
for such guns is that 
they will “throw lead.” 

In the matter of kind- 
ness to the inside of 
barrels of either shot- 
guns or rifles, little need 
be said here. Nearly all 
discussions on the care 
of firearms have stressed 
this angle. Fifty years 
ago we took black-pow- 
der residue out of our 
guns and rifles with 
water; for the last 25 
years we have been re- 
moving smokeless pow- 
der by means of various 
solvents; oil has always 
been known to be a rust 
preventive, and that 
mainly is the story. A 
rifle loses its youth due 
to internal neglect—es- 
pecially the small-bore 
.22—much earlier than a 
shotgun does. It is rarely 
that a clogged, pitted, 
or rusted rifle barrel will 








friend of mine, keen on 
antique flintlocks, says 
he has to watch visitors very closely lest 
they snap these guns without a flint in 
position and so wreck the striking 
mechanism by their thoughtlessness. 
A great many guns come to grief 
because of bumps. They are not so sturdy 
as they look. The barrels are thin and 
soft, and there is no great amount of 
wood in the stock at the grip. Our 
weapons are stood in corners—seldom at 
the correct or safest angle—against 
fence posts, or its wire, put in automo- 
biles, wagons, boats, and canoes so that 
they shift and bump something hard. 
It requires but one scrape against the 
barbs of a fence or one rasp on a rock to 
deface a nice stock; one tap on a stone, 


I barely heard the click. Yet, when I 
opened the breech, there was a dark 
telltale ridge, a dent in a new Krupp 
steel barrel. 

Guns, I suppose, really should never 
be stood up where they may fall, yet 
there are times when we all put them 
that way. Being human, we must sit 
down to gloat or rest, and we may want 
them handy. On a smooth floor the butt 
may slip. It seldom will do so on the 
rougher ground, but the only reasonably 
safe way is to have the barrels caught in 
an angle—between wire and post, the 
fork of a tree, etc. A loose gun in an 
automobile is always out of place. There 
are few corners where it may be leaned 


shoot accurately; it is 
surprising how some- 
times some old relic of a shot spreader, 
even -when roughened with pits and 
dented by hard knocks, will still pattern 
its load. The cause of injury to the inside 
of barrels is usually neglect; and this in 
turn boils down to either powder residue 
or water. Before the advent of the non- 
corrosive primer, all barrel residue was 
more or less destructive to metal. Today, 
most smokeless powder residue is rather 
innocuous. Now a barrel’s real enemy is 
moisture. Rain or snow, a splash from 
paddle or oar, may get into the barrels. 
More commonly, a cold gun brought into 
the warm house sweats unnoticed. A 
damp house and a bound-to-be damp 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Get the Jump on Game 
With Zaz Shells 


N a fraction of a second after the shot charge of a 
WESTERN shell has flashed from the muzzle of your 
gun it’s OUT AT THE TARGET, 40 yards or more away. 


Fast moving game calls for fast shooting shells, like 
Western XPERT and SUPER-X! The instant a leaping 
cottontail starts to make his getaway, the shot charge is 
on him—a dense, escape-proof shot string of hard-hitting 
pellets... Always get the best ammunition by asking your 
dealer for XPERT and SUPER-X shot shells. 


Xpert SuperX 


UNIFORM UPLAND GAME LOAD LONG RANGE WILDFOWL LOAD 
SEE THESE TWO SS > sues nae 
GREAT WINCHESTER “Sx. WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
SHOTGUNS cl Dept. L-19, East Alton, III. 


Please send leaflet on XPERT and SUPER-X sh@@Shells, and 
~ ks your complete 76-page Western Ammunition Heyabook— both 

MODEL 12 slide-action re- : a FREE. 
peter, and the moderately 
priced MODEL 24 double 
barrel. Remarkable values. 


Name__ 
Address_ 
Post Office. 




















Record Buck at My Back Door 


(Continued from page 19) 


peared into a very thick patch of new 
growth on cutover forest land. I felt 
sick. I'd had the chance of a lifetime to 
bring down a record head, and all I could 
do was to mow down a lot of brush. Be- 


fore me was a birch sapling an inch 
thick, the trunk of which had been al- 
most completely severed by my first 


shot, and was now slowly falling to the 
ground. 


HOROUGHLY disgusted with myself, 
feeling momentary hatred for brush 
and trees, I walked along the buck’'s 
trail, more interested in seeing what was 
the direction he had followed than with 
any hope that I'd get another shot that 
day. I had gone only a short distance 
when I found a spot of blood on a patch 
of snow. I'd hit him, anyway! But sec- 
ond thought made me realize that prob- 
ably it was only such a wound as might 
cause the buck to die a painful and lin- 
gering death, and I didn’t like the idea 
of that magnificent animal condemned 
} to such a fate by me. But as I went along 
farther, I saw that with every bound that 
the big tracks showed, there was an- 
other spot of blood. Now convinced that 
the big buck was hard hit, and not wish- 
ing to push him too hard, I sat on a rock 
and smoked my pipe. 

It was trying on the nerves to sit there 
and wait, confident as I was that the 
buck was lying down wounded some- 
where near by. But if he would only lie 
there long enough to stiffen up, the 
chances were fairly good that I could 
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ABOUT THIS NOW... 


COLD WAVE DUE! 





One shot of “Prestone” brand anti-freeze lasts all winter... banishes 
freeze-up, boil away. foaming, fumes, rust and corrosion. It’s made to 
an exclusive formula. GUARANTEED IN WRITING. See your dealer today. 


The words “Prestone”™ 





sneak up on him and get in a finishing 
shot. It took all my resolution to stay on 
that rock and fill and smoke my pipe 
three times, but I did it; listening intent- 
ly all the while in case he might be some- 
where near by. 

At last I got up and again followed the 
trail. In that soft ground the tracks were 
easy to follow. Finally, however, they no 
longer were in front of me. I had over- 
run them. I turned to pick them up 
again, and my gun leaped to my shoulder 
in ‘swift reaction to what I saw. Then I 
lowered it again. It wasn't needed. 
There before me was a buck with the 
biggest head of antlers I ever saw, not 
four feet off the trail—dead. 

My trophy was powerful, beautifully 
shaped, and in the very pink of con- 
dition, weighing about 300 pounds. His 
antlers were the most massive I’ve ever 
seen, as nearly symmetrical as may be 
conceived, and with five points to each 
antler. One buckshot had pierced his 
heart. Another was in his neck. 

Using my gun barrel as a horn, I blew 
the victory call that my friends and I 
use. I knew that two of the fellows were 
hunting not far away, and my deer was 
so heavy that I couldn't budge him. My 
friends fired a shot in acknowledgement, 
and so told me they’d heard my signal. 
When they arrived, they found me so ex- 
cited I could hardly speak. The three of 
us made much noise, what with loudly 
spoken congratulations, cutting a stout 
sapling with which to carry the deer, 
and other such activities. But when we 






and “Eveready” are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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ABOUT THIS LATER... 





had managed to get going with the buck, 
and start for my house, we flushed eut 
the young Y-horn buck not fifteen feet 
from where the big one had fallen, and 
where we had been making such a 


racket. He had stayed there hidden, al 
most within touching distance. That 
shows how a white-tail can skulk and 
evade detection. 

These are the measurements of the 
antlers of my back-door buck: Length of 
outside curve, right, 247s in.; left, 24 


in.; greatest spread, 23's in.; circumfer- 
ence of the main beam, right, 4% in 
left, 4°, in.; number of points, five fo1 
each antler. 

You'd think that having 
listed among the “greats” would be 
enough for any one man. It isn’t. Twice 
this last summer I saw another buck that 
dwarfs the one I got and has even a finer 
head. I know where he hangs out. So 
now I’m hoping that there'll be another 
great New Jersey head listed among the 
best of their kind, taken from North, 
East, South, and West; that it will be 
credited to me; and so I'm hoping for a 
rendezvous with that buck. 

But I doubt that he will be 
back-door record. 


one head 


another 


More Sequoias Saved 
HE Kings Canyon National Park in 
California has been augmented by 

10,000 acres of splendid sequoia groves, 


canyons, and forested mountain cou: 


try, known as the Redwood Mountain 
area. Thus protection is given to « 
of the finest remaining groves of the 


¢ 


majestic sequoia, oldest and biggest of 
all living things. 

Kings Canyon National Park now con- 
tains 464,000 acres. 
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q Magic Goes to Camp 


| 


(Continued from page 50) 
practice required. It’s an _ illuminated 
ghost story, for indoor telling, and here's 
how the audience sees it: 

Extinguishing all lights in the room 
except six candles, which you have 
placed on a table in front of the audi- 
ence, you begin the blood-curdling yarn 
about a beautiful girl who was lost in 
the woods and took refuge in a deserted 
house. She found a total of six candles 
and lighted them all. Suddenly she heard 
footsteps and creaking boards over- 
head, as if someone were creeping to 
the top of the stairs. At that precise 
moment (you point to a candle) one of 
the lights went out (and it does, without 
your going near it!) 

The story goes on, 
more frightening, and each of the 
girl’s candles goes out, so does one of 
yours. As the last one flickers and dies, 
you end your story with a wild yell! 
Even the hardiest he-men have been 
known to feel their hair standing on end | 
at this moment. 

What you have done is to cut into the 
hidden side of each candle with a thin 
blade, severing the wick. Each hole is a 
different distance from the top, so that 
as each wick burns down to the break, 


growing more and 


as 


| 


it goes out in its turn. Naturally this 
means careful cutting, and clever ad- 


. . P | 
justment of the incidents in the story to 


arrive at a crucial moment just as the 
candle fails, but since yeu can the 
cuts from your side of the table you can 
gauge each black-out pretty accurately, 
and fill in details to cover any delays. 
Sounds complicated, but the effect 


see 


is so 





uncanny you'll be glad you took the 
trouble. 

So there you are with a full bag of 
tricks for a night in camp, or even two. 
Try it once, and you'll find yourself 
packing a new supply for each trip as 

| carefully as you pack food. For you'll 
have discovered quickly that magic 


| 


makes the ideal nightcap for a day of 


sport.—Clif Ford. 


Raising Varying Hares 


ILD snowshoe rabbits, otherwise 
known as varying hares, are be- 
ing bred successfully in captivity 


at the Maine Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search unit in Orono. These rabbits 
have been kept healthy on a diet of com- 
mercial rabbit food mixture. 

The female snowshoe hares are found 
to mate again on the same day they give 
birth to a litter. Both first and second 
litters average 2.7 young. Nine females 
of those kept in captivity mated a third 


time. The height of the first breeding 
season came during the last week in 
March and the first week in April. 


Though breeding in captivity no longer 
iffers a problem, the mortality rate must 
be lowered considerably before this fine 

are can be raised in satisfactory quan- 
tities by game farms. Of the young born 


n captivity, only about 7% percent sur- 
ived. Of the others 24 percent disap- 
reared, 12 percent drowned, 10 percent 


were killed by their mothers, 7% percent 
vere killed by weasels, and the others 
ied from other causes. There were 
irge losses also among the adult hares. 
hock disease, predatory animals, and 
scape were chief causes of these losses. 
tis believed that the building of vermin- 
roof pens on high and dry ground will 
elp prevent this loss, and such pens are 
ow under construction at Orono. 
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Just 
PUBLISHED 

““A History of 
The Colt Revolver” 


by Charles T. Haven 
Frank A. Belden 
THE MOST COMPLETE, AUTHENTIC 
AND THOROUGH TREATISE ON 
COLT FIREARMS EVER PUBLISHED 


NEARLY 
700 PAGES 


500 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


TARGET 
MODEL 
with 61/2" 
BARREL 


An encyclopedia of Colts from the first 
Patersons to the latest 1940 piece. An 
amazing collection of letters, reports, 
patent drawings, catalogs, contracts 
and other Colt documents — many 
never before made public. Foreword by 
Stephen Grancsay,.Curator of Arms, 
Metropolitan Museum. In Parts, 
every Colt model produced since 1836 
illustrated. Beautifully bound. Edition 
definitely limited. Order now. 


PRICE $10. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 


MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 









Whether you're out to burn up records, shoot small 
game, or merely plink for fun, you'll find a Colt 


Woodsman unbeatable, 
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LYMAN 


HUNTING 


SIGHTS 


Better and 
game For all 
48WJS, Winchester 70 
and 54 


aim more 


guns 





No. 3 Hunting front 
sight. Ivory, gold 
silver, or red bead 
No. 1A Tang Sight 
sporting rifles. 
NEW CATALOG 
No. 27, 64 pp 
Send 10c. 


LYMAN GUN 
SIGHT CORP. 
85-M West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 


MATCH TARGET 
MODEL 


SPORT MODEL 
with 41/,‘° BARREL 


/ 





















Three models: Illustrated is the Target Model 
— the perfect answer to all round shoot- 
ing. Gives you everything in one gun. 
Shown in miniature are the Sport 
Model — a short barreled holster 
.22 and the Match Target Model 
— the finest .22 target gun 
made, Want details on all 
three? Write today. 



































HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 


Write for No. 32H 

FREE CATALOG 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
goods send your order direct to us. 


H. H. HEISER 


SADDLERY C 


1705 15th St., Denver, 
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@ You don't need 
ear-muffs in July. Or June. Or May. Fact 
is, its only about ninety from 
Christmas till the sun gets soft on the 


days 


water. And when she heats up— boy! 
There’s nothing like your own cool 
breeze, spinning along in a boat with 
a trim and cocky Sea-Horse behind. 


Sea- Horses 
for Christmas! 


Here’s the big news. 1941 
are in produc tion right now ! Some mod- 
els will be available for Christmas de- 
livery. The most beautiful models that 
ever came out of the Johnson plant. Bet- 


Sea-Horses 


ter get your order in to your Johnson 
dealer now. (He's listed under “Out- 
beard Motors” in your classified phone 
book.) Many Johnson dealers sell on 
easy payments. 

ADVANCE LITERATURE: Send your 


name and address to receive new Sea-Horse 
Outboard Motor Handy Chart on the 1941 
models. Will be sent as soon as published. 


JOHNSON MOTORS 


1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL, 


Johnaon Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Can, 
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Every Season, Indoors or 
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Are You Kind to Your Guns? 


(Continued from page 52) 


tent are sure to bring trouble. Certain 
conditions of temperature and humidity 
also will make metal fairly drip, and 
even more so when protected by a water- 
proof case. 

The one safe way to treat a good gun 
after a day in the field, is to clean it, dry 
it, and oil it. If you are above being 
valet to your gun, buy cheap-grade 
weapons—in which you can never feel 
that pride of possession that sportsmen 
of the old school knew—treat them 
rough for half a dozen years, and then 
phone for the junkman. In which case 
you miss something. 


T MUST be admitted that care of your 
weapon depends a good deal on climate. 
In the dry belt you will not meet the 
same conditions as in the Pacific North- 
west, for instance, where, close to salt 
water, the rust seems to find the very 
knife in your pocket. A deadly environ- 
ment for a gun is the cabin of a motor 
launch. When you go hunting on salt 
water, the latter will surely find your 
gun. Your very hands grow salty, and 
your touch becomes poisonous to metal. 
And salt, even in the driest interior, will 
reach you otherwise. Stand your gun 
away after a hot and sweaty day afield 
anywhere, and next day you will find 
where the salty perspiration has bitten 
into the metal. Every time salt touches 
steel it begins to form rust, and rust is a 
mild form of eating up the metal. To in- 
sure cleaning of a gun, either sweat- 
handled or subjected to splashes of salt 


water, the metal should be swabbed off 
with clean, hot, fresh water, and dried 
thoroughly. 

As for snow or mud jammed in the 
muzzle of a gun, the muzzle held under 
water or poked into a burrow or into a 
hole in a stone pile—oh yes, such things 
have happened—or a wad of cleaning 
rag left in the barrel, everybody knows 
that in the case of a shotgun such ob- 
structions either burst the barrel and 


perhaps maim you, or give the weapon a 
splendid goose-egg choke. The obstruct- 
ed rifle bore is usually fired more safely 
because the weapon generally is strong- 
er. The moral of the story is simple: Be 
sure your barrels are clear before firing. 


It is very easy to clog them. The most 
careful man, floundering around in a 
muddy marsh after ducks or chasing 


rabbits in snowy woods, 
get his weapon plugged. 


may very easily 
After a tumble 


always look through those barrels—don't 
guess! 
Dirt generally is a great enemy of 


all guns. Dust and grit will get into a 
gun everywhere. Stand your gun empty 
against a tree, and tiny bits of bark may 
drop down the barrels, the oil film tend- 
ing to hold the dirt. It may work in 
around the extension rib-—if there is one 
or the crossbolt, the ejectors, or any- 
where. When the gun is closed it may 
cause a jamming tightness, wear, and 
abuse. It is surprising the amount of 
dirt that will have accumulated right in 
the vitals of a gun that has not had an 
overhauling for 3 or 4 years. Boil the 
works in soap and water and see. 
Perhaps, the chief unkindness perpe- 
trated against guns is the constant shoot- 


ing of the big-bang superloads. Of 
course, we have come by the notion for 
these honestly. A great deal of our 
shooting has been on waterfowl. We 


have been shooting at flocks of tough, 


with 


shot 

likely to 
lighter 
birds. It is 
the business of manufacturers to give us 


wild birds where plenty of 
maximum punch was more 
bring home the bacon than the 
balanced load used on single 
what we want. The average shooter 
seems to get confidence from the big 
bang and the wallop he gets on the 
shoulder. The tyro is almost sure to buy 
the heaviest loads he can find on the 
dealer’s shelf—regardless of the gun he 
is using. 

Now there is a place for these big- 
bump loads. They are splendid for geese, 
certain kinds of duck shooting, and oc- 
casionally on upland birds that are very 
wild. But they are no regular diet for the 


average cheap gun and they just nat- 
urally take a light gun apart. The pep- 
ping up of our guns to get a 20 gauge 


load into a .410, 
and a 10 gauge 
bound to do the 
not built for it. 

There is some excuse for our rough- 
and-ready gunnery in America. Until 
traps and skeet took up school teaching 
along the gun line, there was no place 
for the beginner to learn except in the 
hunting field. The father coached his 
son a bit perhaps—if he knew anything 
worth passing down—but more often he 
just turned sonny loose Some boys 
learned a great deal in that expensive 
school of experience; others learned very 
little. 

Having started out at 
single-barrel muzzle-loader 
for a couple of years to an En 


a 16 load into a 20 gauge 
load into a 12, is all 
same to guns that are 


eleven with a 
graduated 
glish ham- 


mer double, and now am wearing out my 
fourth American shot thrower, I must 
own to vast shortcomings However, 


next time I intend to mortgage the farm 
and my future, break the bank, and buy 
me a new love with heaps of gingerbread 
work on the barrels and maybe a gold- 
plate inlay in the walnut—something so 
nice that I will be proud to be valet to it 
that will prevent my sleeping if I neglect 
its welfare. 

And then I suppose I will keep it in a 
dandy leather case and when I want to 
go gunning, drag out the old falling-to- 
pieces killer, that, despite its looks and 
humble origin, knows how to fill my 
bag!—Hamilton M. Laing 


Bounty System Inefficient 


OUNTY systems as a method of preda- 

tor control are of questionable value, 
to judge from the experience of Pennsy]l- 
vania. In 20 years the state has paid out 
more than $2,000,000, this covering boun- 
ties on over one million we: about 
130,000 gray foxes, 56,000 red foxes, 7,000 
wildcats, 454 goshawks, and 25,000 mink 
After a thorough analysis, the Board of 
Game Commissioners has arrived at the 
following conclusion: 

“As a predator-control measure the 
payment of bounties has proven grossly 
inefficient, resulting in the control of 
only one relatively small species popula- 
tion, namely the wildcat. Also it has 
been impossible to prove that the opera- 
tion of the bounty system over a rela- 
tively long period of years has improved 
game conditions. Furthermore, the 
annual amount of money expended for 
bounty payments was controlled not by 
the abundance of predators, but princi- 
pally by climatic and general economic 
conditions.” 


isels, 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 
AN SWERED 


| Front Sights 


Question: I have a Model 99EG Savage 
Rifle, .300 caliber, which I use for deer hunting. 
Recently I had it fitted with a Lyman peep 
sight, leaving on the original front sight, a 
small ivory bead. Now, I haven't used the peep 
for hunting yet but in target work it seems to 
me that a larger front sight would be better, and 
easier to sight in the peep aperture. I realize 
that too large a bead might obscure the target 
or game. What do you suggest? Also, would 
a gold bead be best for all-round use?—A. W., 
Texas. 


Answer: I always liked a % in. ivory bead 
on the theory that if the deer were standing I 
could hit him with any kind of bead but if he 
were running in brush I wanted that bead to be 
mighty prominent so that I'd be able to see it 
while actually watching the deer. You may be 
something like that. The small bead has more 
accuracy on still shots. Some people like the 
gold bead but I’ve always fought shy of it be- 
cause of its tendency to blaze in some lights, 
but you select the type you like best. The large 
bead is % in., small 1/16, and medium 3/32. 
Probably the last would fit you.—C. A. 


For Squirrel and Deer 


Question: Can you recommend a rifle that 
could be used on both squirrels and deer, if 
there is such a gun? I'm considering a Model 
69 Winchester, .22 caliber with a Weaver 3X 
"scope, but don’t believe that it will kill deer 
except under the most favorable conditions.— 
c. v. &, ha: 


Answer: 
adapted to 
The nearest 


It’s pretty difficult to find a rifle 
both deer and squirrel shooting 
I know to it would be the .220 
Swift, which is deadly on deer at 150 yd. But 
to get squirrels with it, you’d have to take 
their heads off, or use a reduced load, say a 
48-grain bullet and 8 grains of duPont No. 80 
powder, a fine combination for squirrels. You 
might have to load the cartridge yourself but 
that wouldn't require much equipment, just a 
loading tool and a powder measure. It would 
be bad business to try to kill deer with a .22 
Long Rifle.-—C. A 


.22 for Chucks 


Question: Which do you judge to be the 
better cartridge for woodchucks, the .22 Hornet 
or the .25/20? Local hunters consider both good, 
but I'd like an expert’s opinion.—C. W., Conn 


Answer: No doubt in my mind that the Hor 
net is the better cartridge for your purpose, both 
in accuracy and killing power. Its velocity at 
the muzzle is 2,650 feet a second; muzzle energy 
700 ft. Ib.; energy at 100 yd. 430 ft. lb; trajec- 
tory height 4 in. midway 200 yd. The .25/20 has 
a muzzle velocity of 1,710 in the 86-grain bullet, 
with energy of 560 ft. lb. at the muzzle and 365 
ft. Ib. at 100 yd. Its trajectory height is 9 in. 
midway 200 yd.—C. A 


Old but Good 


Question: Last year I bought a custom-built 
Winchester rifle, Model 1894, in .30/30 caliber 
It has a 26-in. heavy octagonal barrel and 
weighs 834 lb. Now, I hunt in fairly heavy 
aspen and poplar stands and in cedar swamps, 
and often have to pack miles in to get good 
hunting. The rifle had too long a barrel and was 
too heavy for these conditions so I've now pur- 
chased a .38/55 carbine in the same model. It 
is a much faster and lighter gun, and I've 
found, by targeting it in, that it shoots equally 
well. Do you think it will be O.K. for heavy 
brush, using a 255-grain slug?—J. K., Mich. 


Answer: In the woods, mostly under 150 yd., 
I'd take the .38/55/255 as being, on the whole, 
as good (or better) a killing rifle as the .30/30 
Weight of bullet makes up for shortened length 
of barrel, because while velocities drop off a 
little, penetration will be ample and killing 
power good up to 150 yd.—C. A. 
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1. A TOUGH ONE! 








CAN A DEER SEE RED? 


Many hunters refuse to wear red hats and 
shirts, saying that deer could spot them too 
But most 


easily. 


deer are color-blind—can’t tell red 


green. 


the slightest motion, and they readily dis- 
tinguish between light and dark objects. 














< 
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naturalists believe that VV Pa Ap 
from 
Deer do, however, quickly detect 


2. A CINCH! WHAT BOOTS MAKE THE MILES SHORTER? 


No guesswork needed—it’s Hood Sportsmen’s Boots in a walk- 
away! Try this modern boot that gives you lasting foot-com- 
fort, mile-shortening light weight. Flexible—snug-fitting at heel 
and instep. Doesn’t slip, sag, or chafe! Waterproof, of course— 
with a special sponge cushion insole for extra comfort and in- 
sulation against heat and cold. Money-saving wear built-in! 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


The Hood “Huntshu” 
—Comes in 12" and 
16" height. For wo- 
men, too. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send mea free copy of ““Camp- 
fire Debates’’—the new booklet of famous woods- 
lore puzzlers, with the right answers to end most 
arguments 


REy MMANO. 6 06 0 csesaccéescoesessed > 

SPOOR so ccc tncvnctendsequsawns eee ee ee 
Dealer's NAME... cccceccsgn ~S Perr rrr 
pS rr?) Herre ee ern te Pe ee ee 


IT’S A GIFT! 


—and a good one for Christmas. 


the Ithaca 


Repeater 


The best gift is one that’s different, and 
is different—Featherlight! 
pi MS 


Only 5% Ibs. in 20 ga.; 


only 6 lbs. in 16 ga.; only 6/4 Ibs. in 12 ga. AND every gun prooftested with 


“dynamite” 


Four models—Model 37 Featherlight for 
“dead level’”’ solid raised rib, $51.95; Model 37S with Ithaca’s exclusive 


with 


proofloads. 


field use, $43.90; Model 37R 


rampless ventilated rib for Skeet or game, $67.96; and Model 37T (shown 
above) with rampless ventilated rib and selected high grade wood, for Trap 
or game, $90.11. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX 10 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog giving gun, dog and load information 


ITHACA, N.Y. 





WOOL SPORT SHIRTS 


Made to Measure 


Gabardines, 
nels. Scotch 


variety. 














Write for samples. 


blanks. 


707 ON. 


BUCKLEY 


Sixteenth St. 


English Flannels, American Flan- 
Australian Wool Plaids in great 


Serges. 
Tartans, 


Any style shirt with choice of any style collar, 
pockets and cuffs. Embroidered monogram free. Perfect 
fit guaranteed. 


All materials thoroughly water shrunk. 
Prices $6.50 to $13.50 
style ecards, and self measurement 


SHIRT COMPANY 


Established 1884 St. Louis, Mo. 





DEFINITELY 


THE FINEST WOOL SHIRTS MADE 
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Shotgun Problems 


Coot Trouble 


Question: For a number of years I have gone 
to the north shore of Long Island, N. Y., to 
shoot coots, without a great deal of success, al- 
though I do fairly well on black ducks over 
decoys. I am aware that much ammunition is 
wasted on birds beyond range, but I’m not 
guilty of this fault—nine shots out of 10 the 
birds are well within range. I've heard various 
theories as to my misses, one being that a man 
must use No. 4 or No, 2 shot for coots—that any- 
thing less will just bounce off their feathers. 
Another fellow says you just can’t kill one of 
those birds when it’s coming toward you be- 
cause the pellets are deflected by feathers. What 
would be your suggestion as to shot size in a 12 
gauge, using a heavier load like nitro-express? — 
W. H. J., New York. 


Answer: I can see no reason why you should 
miss coots, unless it’s that you are holding too 
far ahead: these birds are not so fast as ducks. 
I have been hearing of feathers turning shot for 
50 years—before I could shoot ducks myself. 
When I got to shooting I'd get an occasional 
accidental chance at a mallard coming in, and 
I'd kill him with the 8's I'd been using on 
quail. And I could kill eight out of 10 with 
7\%4's—I might have got all 10 with No. 6's, but 
that’s all the difference there was. Now I've 
come to the point that I won’t shoot 4’s unless 
it’s in a gun which shoots an extra load of shot, 
say not less than 134 oz. In standard loads 5's 
are better, 6's better still if the ducks are of 
medium size. 

Of course I've been told to use 4’s or 2’s on 
ducks, but that's all foolishness. Take a bird 
that’s 50 yd. away and most likely the pattern 
of No. 2 shot will scatter all around him—and 
the pattern of 1% oz. of No. 4's might do it too. 
In a 12 bore, standard loads, use 6’s or 5's. 
Even No. 7 shot will usually kill well, and, if 
you have an open-bored gun, may be the best 
size to use. For heavy loads, No. 5 shot is good 
for at least 55 yd., No. 4 for 60, but in a stand- 
ard load you might miss clean.—C. A 


Trigger Pull 


Question: What's your idea of the proper 
trigger pull for a shotgun in all-round use on 
game?—P. R. B., Idaho. 

Answer: That’s something shooters just 


can't agree on. I know one good duck shot who 
will have no trigger pull that’s less than 9 Ib 
For me, double gun, first barrel 3", Ib. trigger 
pull, second 334 or 4. A man’s finger is not 
the pull, and seems to 


so 


sensitive on second do 


better with the heavier resistance.—C, 
Big Bore 
Question: I plan to buy a heavy duck gun, 


either Winchester 12 gauge or Ithaca 10 gauge 
Magnum. What is the comparative effectiveness 
of these guns? Does any other firm beside 
Ithaca make a 10 gauge Magnum?—L. C. W., 
lowa. 


Answer: The Magnum 10 is decidedly more 
powerful; I’ve tried it out pretty well and 
found it will kill ducks and crows at about 80 
yd., using 2 oz. of No. 3 shot. The Winchester 
12, 154 oz. of shot will drop them at 65 to 70 
yd., using No. 4 shot. There wouldn't be enough 
shot in the load for No. 3's. No, nobody but 
Ithaca makes the Magnum 10.—C. A. 


Effect of Barrel Length 


Question: What is the difference in range 
between a 12 gauge gun with 34 or 36-in. barrels 
and a 12 gauge with 30 or 32-in. barrels, both, 
of course, using same shells?—T. D. D., Ala. 


Answer: I doubt if there is any practical 
difference when it comes to shooting game. 
Manufacturers say that if a quick-burning pow- 
der is used muzzle velocities will be about the 
same, but if a slower powder is employed, apd 
plenty of it, there will be a 10-ft. increase up to 
the 36-in. barrel, a hardly perceptible gain. But 


| recoil might be less.—C. A. 











Bolivar —My Cougar Chum 


By JAMES B. KEATON 


OR one whole winter I had an old 

mountain lion for a pet and com- 

panion. I have never heard of any- 
one similarly taming one of these big 
cats, but my experience shows that it 
can be done. 

A few years ago I was prospecting 
and mining on the middle fork of the 
Boise River, in the Sawtooth range of 
Idaho. My headquarters was the little 
mining village of Atlanta, nestling 
among the peaks a mile or so above the 
sea. While prospecting I had to travel 
around a wild and rough country, 
abounding in bear, deer, elk, goats, 
cougar, lynx, and bobcats. Mink, otter, 
beaver, and muskrats frequented the 
streams. Since then, I hear, that wild 
country has changed for the worse. 
Roads are taking the place of pack 
trails, and the game is being killed off 
or driven out to make room for sheep 
and cattle. Some people call it “prog- 
ress” when the forests are burned off, 
the wildlife banished, and the moun- 
tains scarred with roads. But to an old 
prospector and nature lover that’s just 
plain silly. 


WAS working a placer about four 
miles down the river from Atlanta. I'd 
break the monotony of my solitude oc- 
casionally by walking to the village for 


grub and tobacco and a little gossip 
with the other miners. It was on one of 
those trips that I met Bolivar the 
cougar. 


It was in the dusk of a November eve- 
ning, with the moon just peeping over 
the mountain peaks. It was cool and 
quiet, with about 3 in. of snow on the 
ground. Tramping along with only my 
thoughts for company, I was looking 
forward to the savory stew which I 
proposed to make from the provisions 
in my pack. Gradually I became aware 
of a strange sound like that of water 
running over rocks and tumbling into 
a hole. 

The sound roused me from my reverie. 
I realized it couldn’t be water—and it 
couldn't be wind, for there was a perfect 
calm. I stopped and listened but the 
sound had ceased. I went on a short 
distance and again heard the sound, but 
this time it was louder. Again I stopped, 
and listened and looked. Some distance 


behind me and above the trail, some- 
thing was moving. 
A cougar was following me! Remem- 


bering the fresh meat I had in my pack, 


I found that easy to understand. I'd 
been followed by cougars before and 
never had taken them seriously. But 


this fresh meat on my person made it 
another matter. As a safety measure I 
opened my sack, cut off a generous slice 
of beef liver, and left it on the trail. 

I heard no more from the cougar until 
I came to the little suspension bridge 
which had to be crossed before I could 
get to my cabin, a short distance beyond 
on the far side. By that time the moon- 
light was bright enough to see plainly. I 
leaned against the bridge cable to rest 
a little and scan the back trail. Sure 
enough, there came the old cat slipping 
quietly along about 100 yd. back. 

Again opening my pack, I cut off 
another piece of liver and placed it by 
the bridgehead. Thinking of my old 8 
mm. hanging on the rack, I made for the 
cabin and got it. On returning to the 


bridge, I saw the cougar sitting in the 
bright moonlight at the far end. I 
raised the gun and squinted along the 
sights. Just then the old fellow threw 
back his head, opened his mouth wide, 
and started that rumbling, gurgling 
sound I’d heard before. It seemed as 
though he was saying “Bolivar! Boli- 
var!” ending with an asthmatic gulp. 

Now what could I do? There was that 
cat apparently thanking me for those 
little hand-outs. I just couldn’t pull the 
trigger. So I went back to my cabin 
feeling reasonably sure the cat wouldn't 
dare to cross that jiggly, swaying sus- 
pension bridge. I never expected to see 
the cougar again. 

But a few weeks later, when the snow 
was deepening in the higher altitudes 
and deer were moving down to their 
winter feeding grounds, I wanted a deer 
to hang up and freeze for my winter 
food. So I went up the Yuba River, 
which flows into the Boise two miles 
below Atlanta. Soon I had a small buck 
in prime condition, weighing about 70 
to 80 lb. I was dressing the carcass and 
getting it ready to pack when again I 
heard the familiar guttural rumble. 
There across the ravine, in plain sight 
and sitting upright, was my old friend 


the cougar. Again he opened up his 
Joe E. Brown mouth and made his 
30livar noise. It was daylight, so I 


could study him carefully. He was old, 
his teeth were bad, and he looked gaunt 
and hungry. I pitied him. I too had 
known what it is to be hungry, and I 
too was not so young as I once was. 

If he could trust me that way, I could 
trust him. So I swung my meat over 
my shoulder, picked up my rifle, and 
started home. The cougar slid off his 
log and vanished in the brush. In an 
hour or so I was back at my crossing, 
and left a hunk of liver at the bridge as 


a token of friendship in case the cat 
should follow me home. 
HE little token was received in the 


spirit in which I gave it. I was sur- 
prised the next morning, on arising, to 
see the old fellow sitting by a corner of 
the woodshed. When I opened the cabin 
door he slunk down the trail about 100 
ft., stretched out on his belly, and 
watched. I tossed a piece of meat toward 
him and looked through the window to 
see what would happen. That last bit of 
meat broke down all fear. I had a board- 
er, and company for the winter. 

Despite age and infirmities the cougar 
showed commendable independence. In- 
stead of accepting the comfortable quar- 
ters I made for him in the woodshed, he 
took up lodgings in a spruce thicket con- 
cealing an old log, a short distance from 
my cabin. Occasionally I'd see the re- 
mains of a snowshoe hare, or grouse 
feathers, outside his wigwam door. Like 
all cats, he was fond of milk. All I had 
to do was tap on a can and call Bolivar, 
and he'd respond. He always came 
leisurely and took his time with the 
milk and food scraps. Invariably after 
eating he’d open his wide mouth, and 
rumble and gurgle his thanks. 

Winters in those mountains are long 
and dreary, with almost constant snow- 
fall. While the snow reaches depths of 
from 4 to 10 ft., the cold is never ex- 
cessive. By the middle of February the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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(Continued from page 58) 


sun’s heat gets in its work, and at nights 
a crust is formed on the snow that you 
can walk on very nicely. On moonlight 
nights I'd take my flashlight and .22 and 
hunt porcupines down along the river, in 
the willows and cottonwoods. If old 
Bolivar was at home, he’d go along with 
me on the expedition. 

I could tell by his catlike attitude 
when he'd sighted the game, for he'd 
crouch low and his tail would wave 
He never attempted to pick up a por- 
cupine I'd killed, but would follow me 
home, knowing I'd dress out the meat 
for him. Fresh porcupine meat soon put 
flesh upon his bones and new life to his 
voice. He got so he’d let me stroke his 
back and ears. 

With the approach of spring his ab- 
sences from his den in the log became 
more frequent and longer. By the mid- 
dle of March I rarely saw him. But 
one evening early in April, as I was at 
my work on the sluice boxes, I heard 
the old familiar sound. There was Boli- 
var, sitting on the bank above me, with 
the same old friendly grin on his face 
That was the last I saw of him. May his 
soul rest in peace, for he surely had one 


Inexpensive Rifle Case 





METAL rifle case is much less 

bulky, and trimmer in appearance, 
than one made of wood. The case illus- 
trated was made for my Winchester 
Model 54. Body and cover were rolled 
and fitted by a competent tinsmith; this 
is too difficult a task for the ordinary 
amateur. Inside dimensions are 6 x 2% 
x 44 in. Galvanized iron in 24 gauge is 
a good material for such a case. 

The rifle is supported in the case at 
three points: about 3 in. from the muzzle; 
immediately in front of the rear sight; 
and about 3 in. from the butt plate 
These supports are cross strips of soft 
pine, fastened to the bottom by screws 
or bolts. The rifle, bolt removed, rests in 
close-fitting grooves. cut in the cross 
strips, and is held in place by leather 
straps which are fastened to the cross 
strips by a screw at one end, and a slot 
engaging a stud at the other end. Thus, 
no matter what position the case may 
be in, the rifle can’t rattle around. The 
bolt rests in its own groove in the 
wooden cross piece nearest the muzzle, 


and is held in place by a strap of leather. 


Butterflies hold the cleaning rod in its 
grooves. 

Cartridges and accessories are parti 
tioned off by galvanized-iron strips 
These have bases, formed by bending 
about 14 in. of the strip at right angles, 
which are soldered fast. Leather retain- 
ing straps on the outside are held in 
place by galvanized-iron guides soldered 
to the case. One leather carrying handle 
is fastened to the lower half of the case, 
and one to the upper, so that both 
handles can be grasped together.— 
Robert A. Burmeister. 
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You give 


the great outdoors... =n 
Whether you're on the giving end or the receiving, there's no better 
present than a Remington gun. Through a lifetime of service, a Reming- 


ton gun serves as a constant reminder of the friendship that prompted 
the gift. If your local dealer does not happen to have the particular 


when you give a gun! 





Remington gun you want, he will gladly obtain it for you. For free 
literature, write Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. 18-D, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Model 510 “'Targetmaster’* 
single shot bolt action .22. An 
amazing buy at only $5.45. 
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The Model 511 ‘“Scoremaster 
box magazine bolt action .22 re- 
peater. Costs only $10.54. 


The Model 5135 Sporter—c high 
grade .22 bolt action repeater. 
Tremendous valve at only $26.23. 










The Model 31 pump action shot- 


re gun... finest pump gun made. 
$43.64. 



















The . most popu- 
lar autoloading shotgun made. 
Costs only $52.42. 


“Sportsman’** 











The Model 81 ‘‘Woodsmaster’*— 
a walloping high power autoload- 
ing rifle for big game. $70.58. 





The Model 141 “Gamemaster”’* 
slide-action high power rifle. 
$54.44. 













* REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF 


























































—and make 

your 
CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 


WATERPROOF 
LEATHER PANTS 


practical, most 
iround hunting breeches 
Waterproof burr-proof 
wind-proot Made of the 
Hor waterproof- 
ed in the of tanning 
Soft pliable ind comfortable 
Also made in fu ength trousers 
Several sty its and jack 
of leather 


talo 


Most 


serviceable 


and 
toughest sehide 


process 


es of co 
to match 
t with 


ets 
will 


be ser ca g. 
READY-MADE STOCK SIZES 
NOW FURNISHED AT A SUB- 
STANTIAL SAVING OVER 
MADE-TO-MEASURE PRICES, in 


accordance with our new policy. 





You'll 


for 
in 


galore 
folk 
Hunting and fishing 


find Christmas gifts 


your outdoor friends and kin 
our new Catalog. 
togs, sheepskin vests, gun cases, gloves, 
mittens, leather caps, game bags, foot- 
wear, leather shirts and sport jackets. 
Write today for the new catalog and 


factory-direct price list. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


601 Fox Avenue Berlin, Wis. 








Keep equipment 7 


inaGardner 
Sportsmans Cabinet 


The one big Xmas gift that will 
Give outdoorsmen years of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, 

Every sportsman will ap- 
preciate the complete pro- 
tection Gardner’ cabinets 
provide in keeping equip- 
ment safe —in good order, 
free from dirt and securely 
locked. Heavy steel, electri- 
cally welded one-piece construction 
for life time service. Choose from 






































many attractive models at low 
prices, Thou- Migh capacity, 
sands ire in adjustable 
use. See them shelves, 


- built in lock. 
Hoids 6 guns, 


at leading deal 
ers or order di- 


rect. Write for 3 coats. Size 
ecolorfulfree 7 x32x18 in. 
folder. Wt. 175 Ibs. | 


Gardner Manufacturing Co. | 
1240 Baker St. Horicon, Wis. 
No. $80—Ample room for. 
4 guns, 3 coat hooks, built 
in lock, big shelf capac- 
ity. Size 63x32x12 inches, 
Weight 105 lbs, 
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Fate of 
Old Rube 


HEN the railroad was being shoved 
westward across the mountains, in 
the last century, the construction camps 
were occasionally visited by old trap- 


pers—the “mountain men” who were 
America’s real pathfinders. 
One night old Rube wandered into 


camp. He was always welcome, because 








ee 


in addition to being the source of many 
a good yarn, he was very quick-witted 
and could hold his own in any tilt. This 
particular night the wife of a new engi- 
neer undertook to question him. 

“Rube,” she said, “I hear you’re a 
great traveler.” 


“Traveler, ma’am? I’m a mountain 
man, a trapper. I’ve trapped on the 
Platte and Arkansa’, and away up on 


the Missoura and Yallerstone. I’ve fought 
the Blackfoot, and raised the hair of 
more than one Apache, but I ain’t no 
traveler.” 

“Ever have any narrow escapes?” 

“Wal, once I were a-ridin’ my ol’ mule, 
3etsy, back to camp when I were 
jumped by a band of Rapahos. I dug 
heel into old Betsy and lit fur camp, but 
the Injuns kep’ a-gainin’ an’ I see it 
ain’t no use, so I turn off the trail and 
head fur a rock ledge, expectin’ to find a 
hide-out. When I get near it I turn the 
mule loose, figurin’ it would git me a 
little time, since there ain’t nothin’ a 
redskin hankers fur more than a mule. 





“My rock shelf is about 10 ft. below a 
sort of overhang, so I drop down to it 
and scrooch up agin the side of the cliff. 
I kin hear the Injuns a-yellin’, so I figure 
I’ve given them the slip. But then I look 


up—and there’s one hangin’ over the 
edge of the cliff, starin’ at me!” 
“What happened then?” asked the 


breathless lady. 
“T’ll tell you, ma’am,” resumed Rube. 
“That Injun takes out his bow and pins 
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NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Deer (1) 17th to 21st only. Quail 
(10) open until 15th; Passaic, Bergen, Essex, 
Hudson, and Union Counties closed entire 
month. Raccoon (15) open entire month. Open 
until 15th: Rabbit, Hare (6), Squirrel (6), 
English or Ring-necked Pheasant (2), Ruffed 
Grouse (3), Partridge (3). Fishing: Striped 
Bass (rockfish) (18”-none). Licenses: Res.: 


Hunting and fishing $3.10; hunting only $2.10; 
fishing only $2.10. Nonres.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $10.50; fishing only $5.50. License re- 
quired for fresh waters, inland tidal waters, 
and the Delaware River. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Closes 10th: Bear (1), Quail (10). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $4.50; big game only 
$3; birds only $2.50. Nonres.: Hunting $30.25; 
big game only $25.25; license for birds only 
$10.25. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Bear (1) Clinton, Delaware, Essex, 
Franklin, Greene, and Ulster Counties only. 
Cottontail Rabbit (6; Chautauqua County 4), 
Varying Hare (3) some counties closed (ag- 
gregate 6). Black, Gray, and Fox Squirrel 
(aggregate 5), Grouse or Partridge (2), Pheas- 
ant (4), Quail (6) Long Island only. Raccoon 
(no limits). Fishing: Striped Bass (16”-none). 
Bullhead, Crappie, Calico Bass (no limits ex- 
cept by local regulations). Lake Trout, in 
Lakes Erie and Ontario only (no limits). 
Pickerel, Pike, Pike Perch (12”-no limit in 


waters open to netting, 10 in other waters). 


Blue Pike-Perch, in Lakes Erie and Ontario 
and in Niagara River only (no limits). Great 
Northern Pike, in Saint Lawrence River (20’- 


me to the rock with one of his arrers. 
And I’m thar yit."—W. A. M. 
11) 

10 Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”-none Lake 
and Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). Sauger, Yellow 
Perch (no limits). Whitefish Lake Erie 
134 lb.-none; in Lake Ontario 16”-none White 
Perch (no size-25; Marine District and Huds: 


Licenses: Res.: 
hunting only $1.65; 


River, no limits). 
fishing $2.25; 











$1.65. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $10.50 
fishing only $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Hunting: Bear (2). Russian Boar Wild 
cat (no limits). Raccoon, Opossum, with gun 
and dogs (no limits). Deer (1) Sampson, Avery, 
Burke, Caldwell, Mitchell, McDowell, Wau- 
tauga, Yancey, Alleghany, Ashe, Cherokee, Clay, 
Graham, Macon, Swain, Surry, Wilkes, | 
Yadkin Counties, and parts of Robeson and 
Scotland Counties closed; rest t 
entire month. Rabbit (no limits). 


cept Fox Squirrel and Southern 
(10) Ashe County closed; Alles 
Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell, Cher 
Graham, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson 
Madison, Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, St 
Surry, Swain, Transylvania, W 
Yancey, and McDowell Co i 
15th; rest of state open entire month 
(10). Wild Turkey (1), Surry ar 
all counties in and west of Alleghany 
Caldwell, Burke, and Rutherf 
closed. Ruffed Grouse (2). Fishing: 
Bass, Striped Bass (12”-8). Muskellunge (22”- 
8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8 31 bi 
Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20 
(in Lake Waccamaw 8”~12; in all 
lakes 8”-20). Redfin (8-20). 
species, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and f 
ing $3.10; hunting only, state $2.10, 
$1.10; fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. 
res.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day 
(Continued on page 61) 
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$1.10. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Red and Gray Fox (no 
Licenses: Res. $1.50, nonres. $25. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Rabbit (4). Raccoon (2). 
(no limits). Fishing: Black Bass (10”-6). 
Crappie (6”-20). Rock Bass (5”-20). Yellow 
Pike-Perch (13”-6). Muskellunge (30”-2). Blue- 
gill (5”-20). Sunfish, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow 
Perch, White Bass (no size-20). Special regu- 
lations in Lake Erie Fishing District: Yellow 


limits). 


Opossum 


Pike-Perch, Muskellunge, Catfish, Bullhead, 
Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-—40). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 cents. 


Nonres.: Hunting: Reciprocal with other states 
but not less than $5, 25-cent fee additional; 
fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Quail (10) shooting 
on designated days only. Fishing: Trout (7”= 
25). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (8-10). 


Crappie (5-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25, 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, 
Lynx, (no limits) 


Wolf, 
Bear 


Wildcat, 
Klamath, 


Bobcat, 


(no limits) 


Jackson, and Josephine Counties closed. Silver- 
Gray Squirrel (5) only in Multomah, Clacka- 
mas, Marion, Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, 
Benton, Polk, Linn, Douglas, and Lane Coun- 
ties; rest of state closed. Fishing: Salmon 
(under 15”, trout regulations apply; 15” to 20”, 


1 but not than 20 fish—counted 
trout catch; 20” and over, 3). Bass 
not more than 30 fish). 


15 Ib. and 
as part of 
no size-20 lb. and 1 but 


more 


Crappie, Catfish, Perch. Sunfish (no size-aggre- 
gate 20 lb. and 1 but not more than 30 fish). 
Trout (over 10”) in designated waters only, 
and Steelhead (over 10”) in Rogue River and 
its tributaries only (15 lb. and 1 but not over 
15 fish). Sturgeon (3 under 4’ long; no limit 
over 4’ long Note: Oswego Lake, Clackamas 
County, closed. Warr‘ng: There are many 


special seasons in designated waters; consult 
Game Commission, 616 Oregon Building, Port- 
land. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; 
hunting only $3; fishing only $3, 2-day $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Starling, Red Squirrel 
by hunting party of 6 or 
more, 6) 2nd to 14th only. Raccoon (1). Fish- 
ing: Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Bluegill, Catfish, 
Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp size-15). Eel 
limits). Rock Bass, inland waters only 
(no size-15). Pike-Perch, Pickerel (12”~-15) 
Delaware River Pennsylvania and 
New York only. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing 
$2.60 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 
3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel (5), Rabbit (5), Hare (2) 
or 3 Rabbit and 2 Hare). Partridge (2). Quail 
6). Pheasant (3; Jamestown County 2), open 
in New Shoreham County (2) on 4th only; rest 
of state open entire month. Raccoon (no limits). 
Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow Perch, 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Black Bass (10”-6), 
Pickerel (12”-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing 
$2.50 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 
6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Crow, (no 


limits). Deer (1; 





(no 
(no 


between 


Hunting: Deer (5) Bamberg, Chester, Edge- 
field, Saluda, Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, and Newberry Counties 
closed; Lexington County closes 15th; rest of 
State open entire month Raccoon, Opossum 
no limits). Squirrel (15, some counties 12, 


some counties 10). Fox (no limits). Wild Tur- 


key (2) Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, Green- 
ville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, 
Greenwood, and Newberry Counties closed; rest 
of state open entire month. Partridge (Quail) 
(15, some counties 12, some counties 10). Rab- 
bit, with gun only (no _ limits). Fishing: 


Rainbow Trout (8”—20). 
In Lake Murray: Trout 
All other fish 
season closed in 
Oconee, and Greenville 
Counties. Licenses: Res.: Hunting: State $3.10, 
county of res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres 
Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.1( 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Speckled Trout (7”-20). 
Black Bass (no limits). 
and Black Bass (6”~-10). 
its). Note: Trout 
streams of Pickens, 


(no lim- 


clearwater 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits Warn 
ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited 
Fishing: Bluegill (no size-25). Black Bass 
Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 
8). Perch, Bullhead (no size-—50). Crappie (no 
size-15). All other protected fish, aggregate 
15. Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum 10 limits) 
Squirrel (10) Dyer County closed. Rabbit (n« 
limits Quail (12 Ruffed Grouse (4). Fish 
ing: Yellow and White Bass (10-15) War- 
mouth Bass (no size-20 Rock Bass (no size- 
15). Sunfish, Bluegill, Bream (no size-25 
Drum (10”—none Spoonbill, Sturgeon (30 
none). Catfish, Buffalo (15”—none) Bullhead, 
Gar, Grinnell, Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Black 
Horse, Shad, Eel (no limits Black and Ken- 
tucky Bass (11-8 Wall-eyed Pike (15”—5 
Muskellunge 20”-5 Crappie (9”-15). Li 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2, $1 





Nonres.: 


day $1. 


TEXAS 





Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot, (no limits Quail (aggregate 
12 with chacalaca) Callahan, Coleman, Gaines, 
Haskell, McCulloch, San Saba, Terry, and 
Yoakum Counties closed; in some counties 
shooting permitted only on designated days 
Chacalaca (aggregate 12 with quail) Bear (1) 
Brewster County south of the Southern Pacific 
R. R. closed. White-tail Deer, open in entire 
state; Blacktail or Mule Deer, east of Pecos 
River only (aggregate 2). Wild Turkey (3; 
some counties 2) some counties closed. Squirrel 
10, som counties no limits) some counties 
closed and many counties have special regula- 
tions. Fishing: Black Bass (11”-15 Crappie 
or White Perch (7”-15 Bream, Goggle-eye 
(no size-35; aggregate 50). Note: There are 
numerous county hunting and fishing regula- 


tions. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing with 


artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing 
$5, 5-day $1.10. License required of nonres. 
for predators and of res. if hunting predators 


outside own 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare Fishing: Cat- 
fish and common fish in designated waters (7”). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; fishing 
$2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing $10; fish- 
ing $3. None required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Hare, Rabbit 
(3). Cottontail Rabbit no limit). Raccoon 
(15). Fishing: Pike-Perch, Pickere1, Muskalonge 
(12”-25 lb.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $2; hunting only $1.25; fishing only $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10.50, or fee charged non- 
res, in applicant’s state; fishing $5.15, 14-day 
$2.35, 3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 
Hunting: Rabbit (6 
(Continued 


county. 


Lion, 


limits). 


(no 


1 


Quail (8, Alleghany, 


on page 62) 
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Takes cae of Y0 


Being such an intimate personal posses- 
sion, a Kaywoodie Pipe naturally must 
adapt itself to a man’s personal require- 
ments—his habits, his comfort and his way 
of smoking. The patented Carburetor 
Kaywoodie does this to a fare-thee-well— 
in particular, it effectively takes care of 
one idiosyncrasy quite common among 
smokers—fast, furious puffing. The harder 
you puff on it, the more air you draw in 
through the Carburetor in the bottom of 
the bowl. This moderates and tempers the 
combustion process. Your smoke is al- 
ways cool and serene. See this handsome 
piece of extra-pleasure, added-comfort, 
enhanced usefulness—not to be found in 
other pipes, at your dealer's. Better take 
$4 with you. Shown above, No. 13. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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60¢ to$5 


No gift you can make will 
bring greater pleasure. Every 


Gift Set No. 301 


(above) 


Box and Compass. 


Postpaid, $1.75. 
Gift Set No. 305 


(at left) 
Woodcraft Knife, real 
staghorn handle, 4'% in. 
blade. Leather sheath, 
Waterproof Match Box 
and Coat Compass, 
Complete, postpaid, 
$5.00. 

Gift Set No. 304 
Same as No. 305, but 
knife has leathep 
handle. Postpaid, 
$4.00. 


true sportsman knows the name 
“M irble’s”’ 
quality. 


stands for the finest 














Marble’s No. 60 
Sport Knife 
Leather handle. 4 in. ? a’ 
blade, with sheath. & — oan —, ws. 

Postpaid, $1.50, _— a 
Marble’s Waterproof Match Box 
No. 181 
Keeps matches always dry. May 
lives. Carry in pocket, on chain or 
Postpaid, 60c, 
Marble’s Coat 

Compass No. 182 
Fastens tocoat orsleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate 
Stationary dial. Post- 
paid, $1.25. 

Compass No. 082 
Same is No. 182, but 
revolving dial. Postpaid 
$1.50. 


save 
belt. 





Sold by most good Dealers, or order direct 
Marble Arms & Mfg.Co. i273. oet ine: U's 8. 








Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


made from 
Chrome 
ty 


ve 1 ind nu 
your de kins, elk, moose hick ind other fu 
and Indian tannin ‘ " 
Write for 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 





1 tanr ia 


catalog—tt’'s free 




















It's the biggest thrill 
Many states hav 
srrow hunting se 





sport 
FREE 
nerica’s 


Enjoy this new a 
WRITE TODAY 
1940 CATALOG s 
most complete 
target arch 
class e proper way to 
sheet and handle the bow. WRITE 
FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW! 
BEN PEARSON, Inc. 
Department SA 


Pine Bluff Arkansas 


u 





BISHOP STOCKS 


—Improve your rifle with a fine Bishop 
stock supplied semi-finished of finest Ozark 
walnut for all bolt actions. Tenite butt plate and 

grip cap attached with screws, makes finishing easy. 
Like illustration or with Monte Carlo for scope, 
$5.00. Postage for 4 pounds. New catalog ready. 


=. C. BISHOP & SON Warsaw, Missouri 


Guns Clean Fast 
with Hoppe’s No.9 


Because this real solvent — 
packed in glass—gets under 
and goes thru powder soot, 
primer residue and lead and 
metal fouling like ‘nobody's 
business”. Effectively removes 
and prevents rust too. Get a 
bottle from your gun dealer, or 
send 10¢ for generous sample. 
Valuable ‘Gun Protection” 
booklet FREE— write for it. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 61) 


Bath, and Highland Counties close 15th; rest 
of state open entire month. Grouse (3; Augusta, 
Highland, Rockingham, and Shenandoah Coun- 
ties, 2) most of state open entire month; Al- 
leghany County open until 15th; some desig- 
nated counties closed entire month. Wild 
Turkey (2) most of state open entire month; 
Essex, Lancaster, Northumberland, Richmond, 
and Westmoreland Counties open until 20th; 
Alleghany County open until 15th; Albemarle 
County open until 5th; some designated coun- 
ties closed entire month. Ring-necked Pheasant 
(4), Augusta, Bedford, Lee, Northampton, and 
Pittsylvania Counties closed; rest of state open 
entire month. Deer (1) many counties closed. 
Squirrel (6). Bear (1) Nansemond and Norfolk 
Counties closed. Raccoon (Dickenson and Wise 
Counties, 1; rest of state, no limit). Opossum, 
Groundhog (no limits). Fishing: Black Bass 
(10”"-10). Rock Bass (6-15). Pike (no size-20), 
all pike caught must be counted in catch limit. 
Crappie or Silver Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no 
size-aggregate 25). Note: Special regulations 
for state ponds and a few other waters. Consult 
Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, 
Richmond. Licenses: Res.: Hunting: State: 
Small game and fishing $3, small game $2.50, big 
game $1 additional; fishing only $2. County of 
res.: Hunting (except for elk) and fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Small game and fishing $15.50, big 
game $2.50 additional; 2-day license, not good 
for big game or waterfowl, $5; fishing $5, 2-day 
$1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Bear (2) 
litz, Grays Harbor, 


Clark, Cow- 
Island, Jefferson, King, 
Kitsap, Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce, San 
Juan, Skamania, Skagit, Snohomish, Thurston, 
Wahkiakum, and Whatcom Counties, and in the 


in Clallam, 


part of Klickitat County west of the White 
Salmon River; rest of state c'osed. Cottontail 
and Snowshoe Rabbit (aggregate 5; in Clark 


and San Juan Counties, and on Whidby Island 
Gray and Black 


in Island County, no limits). 

Squirrel (aggregate 5) open in Clark County 
only. Fishing: Whitefish (6”-20 or 10 lb. and 
1 fish). Steelhead (16-3) only in designated 
streams flowing into Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Ocean. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing: State $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: State 


hunting and fishing $25; state fishing $5; county- 
of-issue fishing $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Quail (6) Tucker County closed; 
rest of state open until 14th. Cottontail Rabbit 
(4). Deer (1) open on 2nd, 3rd, and 4th only 


in Preston, Hampshire, Tucker, Morgan, Poca- 
hontas, and Lewis Counties, and designated 
open areas in Greenbrier, Barbour, Grant, Hardy, 
Mineral, Randolph, Monongalia, Pendleton, Tay- 
lor, and Webster Counties; rest of state closed 
entire month. Raccoon 2). Opossum (no 
limit). Fishing: Muskelonge, Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”-none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill, Red- 
bellied Sunfish (5”-25). White and Yellow 
Sucker, Red Horse (10”-aggregate 15). Channel 
Catfish, White Perch (10-15). Bullhead, Sun- 
fish (other than Bluegill and Red-bellied Sun- 
fish), Perch (other than White Perch) (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15; fishing only 
$5, l-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Open entire month: Snowshoe Hare 
(5) Milwaukee County closed. Cottontail Rab- 
bit (5) Bayfield, Douglas, and Milwaukee Coun- 


ties closed. Jack Rabbit (5) Bayfield, Mar- 
quette, and Milwaukee Counties closed. Red 
Fox (no limit) Langlade, Milwaukee, Taylor, 


and Winnebago Counties closed. Gray Raccoon 
(2) open until 5th in designated counties only. 
Fishing: White Bass (7”-25; in boundary wa- 
ters 7"-10). Rock Bass (7”-25; in boundary wa- 
ters 5”-aggregate with sunfishes 15). Crappie 
(7"-aggregate with calico, silver and straw- 
berry bass 25; in boundary waters 15 crappie). 


(15”-15; in boundary waters 15”-none). Bull- 
head (no size-25; in boundary 7”—40 

Sunfishes (6”-aggregate with bluegill and roach 
25; in boundary waters 5”-aggregate with rock 
bass 15). Calico, Silver and Strawberry Bass 
(7”-aggregate with crappie 25). Bluegill, Roach 
(6”—aggregate with sunfishes 25). Muskellunge 
(30”-1). Black Bass, boundary waters closed 
(10"-7; in outlying waters 10”-10). Shovel- 
nosed Sturgeon, in Lake Pepin and Mississippi 
River only (20”-25). In inland waters and 
bounded bays aggregate of black bass, pike and 
pickerel 15; of all game fish 30. In boundary 
waters aggregate of all game fish on which sea- 
son is open, except perch, catfish and bullhead, 
30. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1 
Nonres.: Hunting, small game $25; fishing li- 
cense nonres. $3. 


WYOMING 


Fishing: 


waters 


Mackinaw Trout (no size-6) open 
only Jackson Lake, Teton County. Ling (no 
size-20) open only in Fremont County Li- 
censes: Res. Fishing $1.50; nonres. $3; 7-day li- 
cense $1.50. 


Canada 
ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit 
(no limits). Bear (1 of each species). Open 
until 14th: Deer (1), Moose (1), Caribou (1), 
Elk (1) under special elk license only in 
designated open areas in and adjacent to 
Pembina-Brazeau Elk Reserve until 14th; in 


Pincher Creek District open entire month. Red 
Squirrel (no limit) opens 16th. Lynx (no limit) 
opens 2nd. Fishing: Dolly Varden Trout (no 
limits). Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 15), 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 25) (aggre- 
gate of all, 25). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2, 
special elk license $5; fishing $2.25, required 
only for waters frequented by trout, grayling, 
or Rocky Mountain Whitefish. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $50, special elk license for designated area 
$50; fishing $2.25. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Mountain Goat (2) North and South 
Okanagan and Grand Forks-Greenwood Elec- 
toral Districts, Western District north of 5lst 
parallel and Vancouver Island closed entire 
month; rest of province open until 15th. Moose 
(1) open until 15th only in Atlin, Fort George, 


Peace River, Cariboo, and Omineca electoral 
districts; the part of Skeena District in Eastern 
District; Kamloops electoral district north of 
mainline of C. P. R.; part of Lillooet electoral 
district north of 5lst parallel and east of 
Fraser River in Eastern District; and part of 
MacKenzie electoral district north of 51st paral- 
lel in Western District; rest of province closed 
Caribou (north of C. N. R. 2, south of C. N. R. 
1) Eastern District except south of C. P. R. and 
in MacKenzie and Skeena electoral districts and 
part of Cariboo electoral district west of Fraser 
River open until 15th; rest of province closed. 
Bear, except White or Kermodei (Grizzly 1, oth- 
er bear 3). Elk (1) only the parts of Similkameen 
and South Okanagan electoral districts east of 
Okanagan Lake and River open until 15th; rest 
of province closed. Deer (Eastern District 2; 
Western District 3) Eastern District open until 








15th; Vancouver Island, Islands Electoral Dis- 
trict, and on Hornby, Denman, Gabriola, and 
Lower Valdes Islands closed entire month; rest 
of Western District open until 15th. Note: No 
open season on white-tail deer in designated 
area in Eastern District. Warning: Be sure to 
consult Game Commission, Vancouver, for de- 


tailed information about open and closed areas. 


Fishing: Salmon (8”-nontidal waters 5; grilse 
counted in trout catch; tidal waters no limits). 
Trout (8”-15 aggregate with salmon grilse) open 


entire month in all tidal waters, streams and 
lakes in Okanagan District and lakes in North- 
ern District only; all other waters closed. 


Note: Some waters open to steelhead fishing en- 





— 


Pike (13”"-7; in boundary waters 13”-8). Pick- 

erel (18”"-7; in boundary waters 16”-10). Perch tire year. Most waters open to Dolly Varden 

(6"-25; in boundary waters no limits). Catfish (Continued on page 63) 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Fishing and Hunting Guide iettans Mosh Suni as Shei es 


20tt Ptarmigan (15) Peninsula of Avalon 
. : closed; north of a line from the bottom of 
(Continued from page 62 White Bay to the bottom of East Arm, Bonne 





Bay, open entire month; other parts of island 


ck Bass (no size- ONTARIO close 20t Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 


trout fishing entire year. Bla 











15). Licenses: Res.: Big game and birds $6; be hunted in certain sections under special 
deer and birds $3; fishing $1, required for non- Hunting: Bear, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail license only Consult Dept. of Natural Re- 
tidal waters south of 52nd parallel only. Non- Rabbit (no limit; a few counties 6 Fishing sources, Saint John’s.’ Licenses: Hunting: 
; res.: Alien: All game and fish $50; all game ex- Yellow Pickerel, Pike (no size-8). lack Bass Special license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag 
| cept pheasant $25. There are additional trophy (10”-6), Maskinonge (no size-2) only River caribou Res. $5, nonres. $25. 
fees for big-game animals. Fishing $5, or $1 a Saint Clair, Lake Saint Clair, Detroit River and 
| day—required for all waters Nonres. Can- Lake Erie open until 15th; rest of province 
| adian: All game and fish $15; fishing only $5, or closed Lake Trout no size-5) Licenses: YUKON TERRITORY 
|} $1 a day. Hunting: Res.: Small game $1. Nonres.: Bear, 1g: Bear, Lynx (no limits). Moose (2). 
| game birds and rabbit $15.50. Fishing: Res.: 1 Sheep (2). Mountain Goat (2). Cari- 
MANITOBA Not required. Nonres, $5.50, family license $8 Deer (6). Ptarmigan (25). Grouse, 


Pheasant, Prairie Chicken (aggre- 
Fishing: Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, 
Maskinonge, Lake Trout, Whitefish, 


Hunting: Caribou, Moose, Deer (1 of either) PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


closes 5th; part of province south of C.P.R., 












Winnipeg to Edmonton line, and west of Red Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: 1 open entire month. Tullibee, 
River closed entire month Licenses: Res.: Res. not required; nonres. $5. th. Note: Consult G. A. Jeckell, Con- 
Hunting: Moose and Caribou $5; Deer $2.50. oT Dawson, for additional information. 
Nonres. Alien: Big game $40. Nonres. British QUEBEC Licenses Hunting: Res. $1. Nonres.: Big 
Subject: Big game $25. Game: Alien $100, British subject $75. License 
Hunting: Bear, Hare, Fox, Raccoon (no permits killing 1 moose, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 
NEW BRUNSWICK limits Fishing: Eel (20”-none Pickerel or mountain sheep, 1 mountain goat, and game 
Dore (15"-none). Sturgeon (Saint Lawrence birds; licensee may kill in addition 1 moose, 
Hunting: Wildcat, Rabbit (no limits). Fish- waters 28”—none; other waters 36”—none). Smelt, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 mountain sheep, 1 mountain 
ing: Striped Bass (12”-none). Black Bass (no Whitefish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting goat, but must pay additional fee of $25 for 
limits). Licenses: Hunting: Not required for $1. Fishing $1, good for wife and children each such additional animal killed. Nonres.: 
wildcat or rabbit. Fishing: Res.: Crown Land under 18, required only for lakes and for salmon Small game $5. Fishing: Not required. 
Waters $1. Nonres. $15, 7-day $5, includes wife rivers Nonres.: Hunting $26; members of 
and members of family under 18, club $10.50; bear only $5.25. Nonres.: Fishing ee 
$10.50, 7-day family license $5.25. Examining Gun Barrel 


NOVA SCOTIA SASKATCHEWAN EXT time you're examining the in- 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Rabbit, Hare (no side of your gun barrel, use a small 
limits). Fox, Raccoon (no limits) closes 15th. Hunting: Ptarmigan, Spruce, Grouse (aggre flashlight for illumination, rather than 
Fishing: Striped Bass (no size-nontidal waters gate 5) closes 14th. Fishing: Lake Trout (15"- a mirror or other methods of reflected 
30, not more than 20 lb.; in tidal waters of 10) opens 16th. Pike (15"), Pickerel (12 ag light. The flashlight should be held at 
Annapolis River between Annapt lis and Bridge- gregate 12). Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggrega € the breech in such a manner that while 
town 16”-5). Licenses: Res.: Big game §2, 20 Licenses: Res.: Game birds $2; fishing, ee : 
agape : mg : no direct ray of light reaches your eye, 
fishing not required. Nonres.: Big game and trout waters $2, nontrout waters $1 Nonres : : : ’ 
birds, except woodcock and snipe $50; small Alien: Game birds $25 Nonres. Canadian at the muzzle end, yet the whole in- 
game and birds, except woodcock and snipe Game birds $10 Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-week terior is well lighted, showing up the 
$15; woodcock and snipe $25; fishing $5. $3, 2-day $1.50; family $10, 1-month $5. smallest peck A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 












DON’T LET WINTER ae 
STAB YOUR POCKETBOOK! «Yr; /¥ ess 


wit ~~ PRESTONE™ 


TRAOE MARK 


@ NO FREEZING ANTI-FREEZE! 


@ NO BOIL AWAY One shot of “Prestone” 
@ NO FOAMING brand anti-freeze lasts all 

winter. It’s made to anexclu- 
@ NO FUMES sive formula. GUARANTEED 
@ NO RUST IN WRITING. See your dealer. 
& 


NO CORROSION The words “Prestone” and 


“Eveready” are registered 
trade-marks of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 


“THERE’S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT” 
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COMBINATION 






Gun and Tackle 
vee. CABINETS 


STEEL 
AT NEW 


LOW PRICES! 


Keep sports equip- 
ment in safedry place. 
This smartly designed 
heavy gauge, welded 





the protection neces- 
sary to guns, tackle, 
wardrobe, etc. Round- 
ed corners, insulated, 
sound proof doors 
keepout dirt and dust. 
Ample storage space, 
holds 5 guns, tackle, 
ammunition,clothing. 
Cylinder lock, 2 keys. 
FREE Beautiful 24-page 


color catalog showing com- 











ORDER direct from specifi- 








cations below, at new low plete line of all steel, guar- 
Factory Prices anteed gun and utility or 
Take advantage of 10- Fe ts, from as low as $9.7 
Day Trial Offer. Send Check ret details of liberal 10 oe 
or Money Order Today. Trinl Ontes Write today. 
No. 7038 (rounded corners) No. 7012 
5 Gun Space Cabinet+ 6 Gun Space Cabinet 
ae es 
ae 26” Width ..... 7 30” 
Depth 12” Depth 12” 
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Sunrise Down Currituck Way 


(Continued from page 


grounds along toward midafternoon. 

At about noon the wind lulled and the 
clouds began to thicken. Within the next 
half hour, the wind shifted to the south- 
west and it began to rain, and we had to 
get into our “diving suits.” These suits 
were two-piece, zipper-rigged, wind-and- 
waterproof outfits with a hood—the best 
duck-hunting rigs that I have so far dis- 
covered. Once in these, we could defy 
anything short of a hurricane, and still 
remain dry and warm. 

Soon we began to watch some geese 
rafting up in the open water about a 
quarter mile to the west of us. “That 
raft of geese have been using in here 
on this shoal,” declared Blanton. “They 
should come back this afternoon.” 


HIS was good news, for Blanton knows 

just about what waterfowl will do 
down Currituck way. But the raft kept 
getting larger as small flocks went to it. 
I didn’t like the looks of that. With a 
large raft of geese that near us, the 
smaller rafts would pass us up and go to 
them, until they all would begin to move 
into the feeding grounds. And that 
would be late in the afternoon, probably 
around 4 o’clock, the hour that we had to 
quit shooting. 

In a while, Blanton shoved out to 
change the position of some of the de- 
coys, and Doc and I got up for a much- 
needed stretch. While we were up, I saw 
a fishing boat headed up the sound, di- 
| rectly toward that raft of geese. I knew 
this would break them up and start them 
moving, so I called to Blanton to hurry 
back in the blind with the skiff before 
they went up. 

They were getting up in small flocks 
and this was just what we wanted. One 
flock of seven geese was headed for the 
beach and was coming directly toward 
us, so Blanton began calling. He had 
sent out the third heonk when I saw the 
leader of the flock set his wings and start 
gliding toward our decoys. Blanton did 


not call again. He figured they were 
coming in, and knowing his geese, he 


realized that an extra heonk would send 
them skyward again. Doc and I were 
breathless for the moment, for all seven 
of the geese were gliding now and bank- 
ing against the wind for a landing, some 
distance off. 

“They are going to drop too far out, so 
you'll have to let them have it when they 
bank again,” whispered Blanton. 

They were breasting the wind again, 
over the decoys, but we knew that when 
they were low enough to alight they 
would be out of range. I said to Doc: 
“We'd better take ’em.” We got to our 
feet and began shooting. The geese 
started climbing the moment they saw 
us, but it was too late. We dropped four 
of them in a row—all clean kills. 

“Nice work,” shouted Doc, and Blanton 
shoved out to pick up. 

Several small flights were milling 
around high, working toward the dunes. 
We watched these flocks, for that is 
where one usually gets the best shooting, 
the larger flocks seldom coming to small 
layouts of decoys. But with the blinds on 
each side of us banging away at every 
flock coming within 200 yards of them, 
we had little chance of getting any of the 
geese near enough our rig for decent 
shooting. 

Several small flocks of ducks, sprigs, 
widgeon, and an occasional ruddy, cut in 


23) 


over our decoys, and we managed to bag 
a couple of sprigs and one widgeon, in 
spite of the speed they had when they 
whipped over our decoys. We had to 
lead them from six to eight feet when 
they were coming by with the wind. We 
could tell just about how much to lead 


them when they were flying low by 
watching our shot strings hitting the 
water. 


Finally Doc looked at his watch. It 
was 3:30. 
coys,” he declared. 
left, and nothing will come 
time is up.” 

“Nope!” I protested. “I’ve stayed out 
here all day and not had a shot ata 
goose, then got my limit just ten min- 
utes before time to take up. I'm stay- 
ing.” 

Doc was about to unload his gun and 
slip it in its case when Blanton said, 
“Yonder comes a flock of five. They are 
heading for the beach. Maybe I can get 
them in here.” 

But before Blanton could begin to call 
them, one of the guides in the blind be- 
low us had started, and the geese headed 
for his layout of decoys. In another 
couple of minutes they would have been 
gliding in to him. Then Blanton cupped 
his hands over his mouth and sent out a 
heonk that would fool even the wiliest of 


in before 


the old ganders. 

I saw the five geese flare and start 
climbing, as they swung away from the 
blind below us and headed in our direc- 
tion. It was a contest between Blanton 
and the other guide. But Blanton had 
the odds in calling and the geese came 
on in our direction. Then the leader 


banked for a circle and, once against the 
wind, set his wings and started gliding 
The other followed, and dropped with a 
splash right in the midst of our bobbing 
decoys. 

“Boy! That’s stealing the other man’s 
geese,” cackled Doc, we climbed to 
our feet. 


as 


When we stood up and shouted, the 
geese were startled at first, then began 
getting up. There was a mighty splash- 
ing of water as they took off against the 
wind. Then we started shooting. And, 
believe it or not, two of those geese 
winged their way to safety. 

3ut we had three dead geese on the 
water and the thrill of “stealing” them, 
as Doc called it, so who would want 
more than that? Except to watch 


another sunrise on Currituck. 


Three Wardens Killed 


Wak between commercial fishermen 
and game wardens broke out again 
recently, with Minnesota as the battle- 
field. As a result three wardens were 
killed and the killer committed suicide. 
Marcus Whipps, Daniel Brady, and 
A. M. Holt, the wardens, called on Bryant 
Baumgarten, operator of a fish market 
on Lake Sakath, Minn., and asked to see 
his records of bullheads bought and sold. 
Baumgarten went into his market and 
returned with a shotgun. In quick suc- 
cession he killed all three wardens, who 
were unarmed, and then shot himself. 
Game wardens had trouble with com- 


mercial operators in Itasca County, 
Minn., last winter, says the Watertown, 
Minn., Times. There were several gun 
fights with netters at that time, but no 


casualties. 
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A Sack of Dirt and a Dog 


(Continued from page 82) 


pigs fed and the cans and separator 
washed. But the minute I did I made a 
bee line for that knoll. Not even waitin’ 
to eat those pancakes the Missus had 
a-cookin’ and by grannies when I won’t 
wait to eat Martha’s pancakes you bet- 
ter give me room, ’cause things is mighty 
urgent. 

I kinda sneaked around to the back 
side of that knoll and went crawlin’ up 
over the top like a cougar a-stalkin’ a 
jack rabbit, and I was so cussed eager to 
get where I could have a look at those 


guys that if I had a tail it probably 
would’ve been a-twitchin’ just like a 
cougar’s 

Seemed like a devil of a ways to the 
top of that knoll but maybe that’s be- 
cause I’m not used to crawlin’ up it 


pray-for-rain fashion. But anyhow pret- 
ty soon I comes out on top. 

And as I breathe God's air and take 
the oath, sure enough there those guys 
were, flat on their bellies behind the 
sacks of dirt. Just about the time I gets 
settled behind a handy bush where I got 
me a good view of the proceedin’s one of 
them old he-dogs down there on the flat 
spots me, and stops eatin’ my bee clover 
long enough to set up and cuss at me a 
little. 

Right then and there the dog made a 
terrible mistake that was sure his last 
one. 3ecause no sooner had he got 
propped up on his fat haunches than this 
little feller that’s closest to me wraps 
himself up in that fancy sling, and 
whambo! 

Now, I’m not exactly slow in figurin’ 
things out, but for a second or two that 
fat old dog explodin’ out there in the 
middle of my pasture didn’t quite regis- 
ter. That dog was a good hundred and 
fifty yards away or may I die a-lyin’, and 
you just can’t hit a danged dog that far 

way. 

Well, so help me, I ain’t never lied yet 
(except maybe a little in a horse trade— 
which ain’t first-rate product-of-Satan 
lyin’ no way), but I set right there be- 
hind that bush and watched them fellers 
kill thirty-three dogs in just exactly 
forty shots. And what’s more, every 
durned one of those dogs was somewhere 
between eighty and 250 yards away. 

You don’t believe it? Hell, neither do 
I, and I seen it. 


ON’T leave yet, you ain’t heard the 

worst of it. As I was sayin’ I was a- 
settin’ there behind that bush and just 
about the time I've decided that this 
iin’t a stage-magic act after all but just 
some dang good shootin’, one of these 
guys turns around and spots me. Hold- 
in’ one arm up in the air he gyrates it 
iround in come-hither fashion, which is 
exactly what I do. When you’re messin’ 
with a bird that shoots like he did, it 
hore don’t pay to talk when you should 
be a-listenin’. 


When I gets there he inquires if I’d 
ike to shoot a few shots. Did I take 
him up? Bet your life I did. First off he 
hows me how to coil up in the sling. 


Then he gets me laid down behind that 
ack of dirt and pulls my feet away off 


owards Jones and not straight behind 
ne at all. Says the recoil is less notice- 
ble that-a-way. Then last of all he 


hows me how to put my elbows down in 
it couple of little holes he’s dug espe- 
ially for that purpose, and tells me to 
ut those cross-hair jiggers on a big old 
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dog that’s got plumb disdainful of us and 
come out in plain sight to graze around 
in the clover a bit. 


I have a heck of a time a-findin’ that 
durned dog through the ’scope. But 
when I do he looks as big as a cow. Only 


trouble is he keeps jumpin’ around in the 
‘scope like as if he had the heebie-jee- | 
bies. Seems as if the durned thing mag- 
nified my wobbles *bout four times 
much as it did the dog. 

You know what I did? Well sir, I laid 
right there on my breakfastless belly 
and run ten shots through this feller’s 
gun. How many dogs did I kill? I ain't 
a-gonna tell you, ‘cause some of my 
neighbors might hear about it, and 
they’re already shakin’ their heads and 
a-talkin’ behind my back since I refused 
to sign up with that dog-pizenin’ cam- 
paign t’other day. 

Only thing I hate about the whole 
business is that I'm goin’ to have to stop 
those two guys from shootin’ those dogs. 
Because if I don’t they’re goin’ to clean 
the whole town out. 

Hell’s sakes, what if the durned dogs 
do eat maybe three-four of that 
clover? Think of all the dadgummed fun 
I can have a-shootin’ at ’em when that 
new .220 Swift I ordered gets here, 
’scope, and all. 


as 
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How to Handle Dead Game 
have wondered why 


OF pcoted hunters hav y re thy 
game birds they have shot were not 


so tasty they expected, and were 
actually inferior in flavor to poultry. In 
most cases it likely that the proper 
steps were not taken immediately on the 
fall of the bird. 

In the first part of the season there is 


as 


is 


generally warm weather, and the birds 
when frightened and flushed, develop 
high body temperatures. Such temper- 
atures, together with food in the proc- 
ess of digestion, soon promote fermen- 
tation in the bird’s intestines. A bird 


bag or in the pocket 
with intestines pierced 
ina 


stowed away ina 
of a hunting coat, 
by shot, thus becomes unfit to eat 
very short time. 

Take with you into the field a piece of 
dish towel and a sharp knife, advises 
J. J. Hruska, in the “Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Bulletin.” On bringing down your 
bird, cut its throat at once. Hold it up 
by the legs and carry it in that manner 
until the bleeding stops. Now place the 
bird upon its back, and pluck the feath- 


ers from the vent to the point of the 
breastbone. Then cut forward from the 
vent for about 3 in., insert two fingers 
into the body far up in front over the 
gizzard, pull out all the entrails, and cut 
out the vent at the same time. If the 
crop is full, take it out at the front. 
Next, wipe out the blood with the towel 
Water should not be used in this op- 
eration. 

Now take a handful of clean, wiry 
grass, enough, when bent, to fill the 


opening at the vent. Insert the bent end 
as far as it will go, and then trim off the 


outside grass about 2 in. from the vent. 
This permits the bodily heat to escape 
and keeps out flies. Always carry the 
birds by their legs. Never carry the 
birds in coat or bag during mild weath- 
er, and do not pack one on top of an- 
other. When you can, lay the birds 
singly on a cool floor or hang them by 


the feet in a cool place. 
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Common Sense Handicaps 


NE OF THE biggest problems in 


connection with shooting con- 
tests has been that of satis- 
factory handicapping. Studious 


men have burned the midnight oil, and 
mathematicians have worn down pencils 
trying to work out a handicapping sys- 
tem that would please everyone. So far, 
no one has thoroughly succeeded, al- 
though there are several systems used in 
skeet all of which have more or less 
merit. 

What is handicapping and why is it 
necessary? By the ancient rule of “to 
the victor belong the when a 
group shoots for prizes, the man who 
makes the highest gets the first 
prize, the next gets second, and so on. If 
there are but three prizes, all the rest 
get nothing but the fun of trying. Thus, 
it becomes perfectly clear to those who 
go prizeless that if they are to win they 
must become better shots. 

But it is much more important for ob- 
vious reasons, to gather numbers on the 


spoils,” 


score 


shooting field for days of clean sport, 
than merely to find out who is best 
among a handful of good shots. For 


that is what the result would be if there 
were no handicap systems to raise the 
chances of those who are admittedly less 
skilled. Few men will continue to pay 
entrance fees when they know they have 
no more than a remote chance to beat 
the topnotchers. And just a few of the 
latter shooting together couldn’t main- 
tain a sport like skeet, which was de- 
signed for Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

So handicapping was introduced to 
give the average shot a chance to win 
something, and to make him feel that he 
is good, although maybe not the best. 


But the trouble with handicapping is 
that, of all the systems brought forward 
and tried, none is anywhere near perfect. 
Some are too complicated to be work- 
able, and others are too sketchy to be 
reliable. And bear in mind that when a 
handicap system doesn’t work well, or 
even fairly well, it is worse than none. 
It breeds disappointment, controversy, 
and dissatisfaction, all bad for the sport. 

In the setting of handicaps for skeet 
shooting the element of chance should 
be removed as much as possible. If 
chance were to have a place in skeet, 
shooters might as well cut the cards to 
see which class they would be in. That 
might be fun for a time, but it is not the 
way to rate shooting skill. The only 
basis on which to place shooters is on 
their proved ability. In a club made up 
of regular shooters this is comparatively 
simple. The secretary keeps all scores so 
that each shooter has a known average 
covering a period of time. Members of 
the ordinary clubs would be little likely 





to shoot low scores deliberately just to 
lower their average for bigger outside 
competition. If individual records were 
revised once every 6 months, any at- 
tempt along this line would be absorbed, 
or the shooter would be in an unhappy 
position all the time that he should be 
enjoying the first motive in skeet, which 
is to improve one’s own score. 

When the close-knit shooting club has a 
record of its shooters’ proved skill over 
a period of time, it is a fairly simple 
matter to divide this group into classes. 
This is common practice today, and the 
shooter who wins in his class on a par- 
ticular day is the one who shoots an in- 
spired round above his average. How- 
ever, this unusual performance re- 
corded, and if the shooter continues to 
show this extra amount of skill his 
average goes up accordingly, and soon 
he is graduated into a higher class. 

All this is fine in the home club where 
weekly performances are all recorded 
and where every one on the list gets 
practically the same shooting conditions 
week in and week out. But when it 
comes to state, intersectional, or na- 
tional championships, this system is far 
from satisfactory. Take the last Lord- 
ship for instance. The class-shooting 
rule required that every contestant 
“must have a statement signed by his 
club secretary showing his average 
scores with the gauge of gun to be used 
Shooters will be classified according to 
their known ability.” The rules go on 
to say that “a shooter who fails to mail 
or bring a statement will automatically 
be placed in Class A unless standing is 
clearly known to management.” The 

(Continued on 67) 
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classes at Lordship were as follows: AA, 
96%—100%; A, 92% —95.9%; B, 86%— 
91.9%; C, T7%—85.9%; D, below 77% 

If skeet shooters take classification 
anywhere near so seriously as they ap- 
pear to, isn’t this system too sketchy to 
suffice? The only grumbling heard at 
Lordship was around the scoreboard 
when an Official put down the classifica- 
tion letters against the names of shoot- 
ers who, in many cases, had already shot 
half of the program. The groans arose 
when a “C” would go down against a 
shooter who had started out with an im- 
portant 48 for instance. 

Now let’s see how it worked out. Class 
B was from 86% to 91.9%. This is the 
all-bore. The winner had 99, the runner- 
up 98. Fifty-seven shooters were above 
the 88.9 Class B mean, with four 97’s, one 
96, eight 95’s, eight 94’s, etc. while only 
21 were below it. Class C was from 77% 
to 85.9%, mean 81.5%. Class C was won 
with a 96, runner-up 95. Fifteen shooters 
in Class C (81.5% mean) shot 90 or bet- 
ter. Thirty-four shooters were above the 
Class C mean and only 10 below it. Class 
D for those who have a sustained record 
of below 77% was won with a 94, second 
93, third 92, and 19 shooters were 80 or 
better. 

Shooting at Lordship often inspires 
middle-bracket shots to great deeds, but 
not at the rate the above figures show, 
and there were real grounds for some of 
the grumbling heard. Obviously, the 
records furnished by the majority of 
shooters was on the optimistic side and 
there will always be _ dissatisfaction 
while such. an inaccurate system is in 
vogue. 

The 1940 Nationals looked to registered 
target records first, which is at least 
something to start with, but the source 
of information became vague again 
when, if 1940 registered target records 
were not available, those of 1939 were 
used. Or, in case neither 1939 or 1940 
records exist, a 200-target statement by 
the home-club secretary was accepted. 
Would these be the best scores made? 
The poorest? Under just what compar- 
ative conditions were they made? Those 
are all questions that might be asked. 


WONDER if there is not a better 


answer to handicapping in skeet than 
that offered by group or class handicaps. 
These have too much latitude appar- 
ently. Why not divide entrants into two 
classes, one made up of those who can 
establish a _ satisfactory known-ability 
rating and the other of those who can- 
not? Let the latter group take pot luck 
because of their failure to produce sat- 
isfactory records, but let’s see what 
could be done with the big group of com- 
petitive shots who want to see things 
done right, and who want to give and 
take shooting odds fairly and equitably. 
Suppose all registered shooters were 
required to furnish to the National head- 
quarters personally or through their 
club secretary a record of all their all- 
bore shooting at the end of every 6 
months. If they shot no all-bore, but 
smaller gauges, the results to be trans- 
posed into all-bore terms at headquar- 
ters. Each 6-month report to be at least 
for 200 targets to establish rating eligi- 
bility. Those who did not furnish it 
would go into the pot-luck (no-handicap) 
(Continued on page 70) 
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GIVE THE FUN OF argo 
ee 


the new low-cost trapshooting 
that everyone is talking about 





or the aerial target fan, here’s a sporty game in which 

he can throw his own targets—a game the whole 
family can and will enjoy—a fine introduction to Skeet 
and Trap and great practice for field shooting. 




















You don’t need oe “sreat open For the shooter who has never gone in for aerial targets, 
spaces’’ for Targo’s small charge 


a > spo Targo is a wonde »w thrill. s fo 
ond tlay pellets.” Alanost whesevet the sport of Targo is a wonderful new thrill. And as for 


you live there’s a suitable place. cost—get this—about $1.75 for 100 shells and targets! 
Gun (Model 42TR) $11.75* Is there any outdoor man, woman or youngster who 
No. 1 Trap $7.45 wouldn’t be delighted with Targo for Christmas? 


Targets, just over 42¢ each 






Targo Gun, Trap and Rifle Adapter 
Gun is .22 cal. smooth bore, 8-shot repeater fitted with 


Hand Trap Frame Targo Tube (interchangeable with Rifle Adapter for 





for those ho like . . . + af 

lg ng, A Be shooting solid cartridge). Trap fits barrel of Targo gun 
a hav Arg ; ; : & 

Sows ee or any .22 cal. smooth bore or .410 bore shotgun. 

’ mm i es 

Mossberg No. 1 Trap 


$12.15 West of R Pe —_——— ee ee i 

| Pleas 11 terature describing Mossberg 
See Targo at your local dealer's store I ») help cover cost of postage 
and send for the Mossberg catalog contain- 
ing dozens of Christmas suggestions for 


shooters. Do it now. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 


6012 St. John St., New Haven, Conn, 
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WS SEE 
| NEW METHOD | 


BLUER 


4. 
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OE SS TT . 
BENJAMIN AIR_PISTOL with HAND PUMP 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER nya pec) 


Makes old guns like nen 


_ Will not injure steel For Target—Small Game—Camping—€Etc. 
No heating is neces sary. ia | .00 Guaranteed Accurate Practical 























Restores the finish on conomical Sate te Quiet. 
guns in ten minutes for Adjustable Fore Amazin Maxzimum Velocity. 





part 1 f Smoke olt Action Hammer Fire 
if ; / , Trigger: “satety “Leck Hand Pump. Single Sh« $ 
wanes ovo cums unt Ww t m $8 or 22 with rifle d barre ol $5. 0; BB 8-Sho 
ee New Method Gun Bluing Co. Air ‘Rites ot Ale oe oe nplete I rs of woe © pee 
C a : , Ly ee requ ir ae 
Box 0-96, New Method Bldg. toda tor comy e pate eR and f 


a ~ - ___ Bradford, Pa BENTAMIN Alt RIPLE co., meists soecitic St. Louis, Mo., U. .-- 


BE PREPARED WITH A FLASHLIGHT 


Flashlights Must Be 
Always On the Job, Too 


ELCOME is the prompt, on-the-job snowplow—roaring through the night, 
keeping the road open... And that’s the kind of service to count on 
from the Winchester flashlight in your car—especially important in winter. Keep 
it ready with its own Winchester Hi-Power batteries. Fresh, each 











cell dated. Their Hi-Power extra energy locked in to give you 
dependable service, by their moulded Winchester plastic Super Seal 

patented; protects them, also, from accidental outside short-cir- 
cuit. Make sure foday that you have these vital every-day and 
emergency flashlight advantages. Get Winchester Hi-Power bat- 
teries—in your favorite store. 


Wheres REP! ATING ARMS CO. 


. Division of Western Car lge Co. P 
Department 10-FC New Haven, Conn. 
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@ Have you 
been wanting a 
Weaver Choke? 
This Christmas is 
the time to get it — 
whether as a gift from 
someone else, or as your 
own gift to your favorite 
. shotgun. The WEAVER 
/ CHOKE means deadlier shoot- 
ing, whether it’s a quail flushing 
from under foot, or a duck that’s 
just within range. Check the fea- 
tures; send today for illustrated 
folder; and make it a point to see 
the WEAVER CHOKE at your 
sporting goods store tomorrow. 

ver Choke, complete with any 


$ } —_ 
two choke tubes, is only 


Ripe and Shotq@um 


Sturdy, accurate, light in weight, with inter- 
nal adjustments for windage and elevation 
on all models, the Weaver 
is the Scope sensation of 

the decade!) AND — 
there’sa 1X Weaver 
specially designed 
for shotguns that 








Available 


Deadly patterns for every pur- 
— from short range skeet to 
jongest range duck; less ‘kick’ 
and muzzle blast; no blown 
patterns; any degree of choke 
to fit the exact kind of shoot. 
ing you want to do. The Wea- 























has captivated — 
thousands of po nl 
marksmen SCOPES are 
See them priced from 
at your $4.75 to $36. 
dealer's! 

The Weaver 

1X for shot- 





guns is $22.50 
with "B’ Mount. 








W. R. WEAVER CO. 
| Paso, Texas Dept. 6 

Please send me your new illustra- 

ted folder On the WEAVER C KE--- 

Please send folders on WEAVER SCOPES 

for Rifles---- Shotguns---- 

Name Pek. aaa 


Address.............. 
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Real Effect of Handgun Canting 


ROPER 


By WALTER F. 


form the habit of holding a pistol 

or revolver plumb, that is, with the 
top of its rear sight horizontal. But if 
one finds, as many shooters do, that the 
forearm and wrist are more comfortable 
and relaxed when the gun is twisted 
slightly to right or left, such canting is 
nothing to worry about. Here comfort 
is more important to good shooting than 
a perfectly plumb gun. 

That statement contradicts what prac- 
tically all of the experts say. In fact, 
most books on pistol shooting tell you 
that even a slight cant will cause the 
bullet to strike far below, and to the side 
of the spot it would hit with the gun held 
plumb. 

Well, there is a very easy way for a 
shooter to find out the truth for himself, 
and that is by shooting with maximum 
cant. You do that by simply turning the 
pistol over so that the top of its rear 
sight is vertical. Drawing 1 shows how 
the sights in that position would look to 
a shooter. And, in addition to demon- 
strating the effect of 90-degree canting, 
such test shooting is interesting for an- 
other reason: it will show the actual 
drop of a bullet, as well as the spot at 
which the bore was pointing at the in- 
stant the bullet left the muzzle. Don’t 
use just one shot from which to make 
deductions, but shoot a group and use its 
center. This is advisable because the un- 
natural, strained position of the shooting 
hand makes accurate holding somewhat 
difficult. 

Drawing 1 also shows the result of a 
test of this kind. In it A is where the 
bore actually pointed; B is the bullet 
hole. The target used was a Standard 
American with an 8-in. bull; range was 
50 yd., and the handgun a 10-in. single- 
shot pistol using .22 Long Rifle ammuni- 
tion, regular—not high-speed. The cen- 
ter of the group was 4% in. below the 
center of the bull, and the same distance 
to the left of it. In fact, it was right in 
the middle of the 6-ring, and not way 
down in the corner of the paper, as we’ve 
been taught to expect with even a slight 
cant. Naturally, less cant would result in 
less displacement of the point of impact. 

Due to the construction of a gun, 
twisting its stock affects the line of bore, 
moving the muzzle to right or left ac- 
cording to the way the gun is canted. 
Thus, if a gun is held plumb the bullet is 
pulled downward by gravity, but goes 
forward in the same vertical plane as 
the bore and sights. However, when the 
gun is canted—since gravity always pulls 
vertically —the bullet 
drops to one side of 
the plane of bore and 
sights. Shooting a gun 
canted at 90 degrees 
places the plane 
through bore and 
sights at right angles 
to the vertical drop of 
the bullet, and so dem- 
onstrates the maxi- 
mum effect of canting. 

Such 90-degree cant- 
ing is valuable in tests, 
but how about slight 
canting in target 
work? Drawing 2 
shows graphically the 
effect of a test in 
which the gun was 


| [corm the habit it is a good idea to 


See 


@) 












po. 


® When a gun is canted 90 degrees, 
A is where the bore points, and 
B where the bullet actually hits 


held at a 10-degree cant, drawing 3 one 
at a 15-degree tilt. Both shots went into 
the 10-ring! Now, when it is realized 
that about 5 degrees is the maximum 
cant that a shooter will use in order to 
get a comfortable hold, it will be seen 
that the effect of canting is negligible. 

Now for another result of this experi- 
mental shooting with a 90-degree cant. 
This is the demonstration of the actual 
drop a bullet takes in going from muzzle 
to target. With it you can get the proper 
sighting point for any distance and with 
any ammunition. When your tests show 
you the actual drop for different ranges, 
it is only necessary to raise your aim an 
equal distance to hit—sights, of course, 
remaining unchanged. If your handgun 
has variable sights permitting accurate 
adjustments you can set them. 

Let’s refer again to drawing 1. A, at 
which the muzzle was pointing when the 
bullet left it, is not the point at which the 
bore was pointing during the aiming 
process. Any handgun shooter can prove 
that by measuring the height of his front 
and rear sights above the center of the 
bore. A little figuring will indicate that 
the barrel points at a spot well below the 
aiming point—usually at 6 o’clock on the 
bull! All of which means that between 
the instant the trigger releases the ham- 
mer, and the instant the bullet leaves the 
muzzle, the barrel must move upward so 
that when the bullet leaves it, the bore 
will be pointing at a spot above the cen- 
ter of the bull, and just far enough above 
it to offset the drop of the bullet. 

Therefore, it is evident that any varia- 
tion in resistance to that upward move- 
ment of the barrel will make elevation of 
the shots vary. A uniform grip and uni- 
form tenseness of the muscles of wrist 
and arm are absolutely necessary in 
maintaining unvarying elevation. 





Results of tests in which a gun was held at a 10-degree cant (2) 
and at a 15-degree cant (3). Both bullets went into the 10-ring 
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principle. One of them is the Varmin- 
ter, which drives a 40-grain bullet at 4,- 
500 feet a second and a 50-grain at 4,000. 
| The heavier bullet is still traveling at 
| 3,150 at 200 yards—.270 Winchester muz- 
| Zle velocity. Its big brother, the .240 Su- 
| per-Varminter uses a 75-grain bullet at 
4,050 and it is still moving along at 3,000 
feet a second at 300 yards. Both of these 
| little bits of dynamite were worked out 
by J. Bushnell Smith, J. E. Gebby of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Capt. G. L. Wotkyns, 
who dreamed up the .220 Swift. The 
| .250 Gipson Magnum put out by Neidner 
drives a 100-grain bullet at 3,586 and an 
| 87-grain at 3,717. The .230 Magnum made 
by Lyman McRea of California is ru- 
mored to push a 63-grain bullet along at 
the merry little muzzle velocity of 5,000 
feet a second. 


| So far these babies are all “wildcats,” 


| hand-loaded propositions, in other words. 
But the Swift started out as a wildcat 
too. Maybe we'll hear from some of 
these fast newcomers later! 


A REAL 
BIG BERTHA 


® In case you’ve been under the delusion 
that popguns like the .375 Magnum, the 
.505 Gibbs, and other such cannons are 
“big” rifles, kid yourself no longer. Just 
to prove it, take a glance at the biggest 
sporting rifle in these United States—a 
13.1 mm. anti-tank gun of World War 
vintage. It was turned into a sporter by 
Alvin Linden, famous and waggish wal- 
nut whittler of Bryant, Wis. The pic- 
ture was taken by his pal Leo Gwidt, of 
Stevens Point. 

Anyway, the boys around Stevens 
Point are already practicing just in case 
a dive-bomber comes hurtling out of the 
blue, dropping its lethal eggs on the 
peaceful countryside. The great rifle is 
a single shot, they tell me, built on a 
huge Mauser action designed when the 
British first tried out tanks on the Ger- 
mans and the latter wanted something 
to stop them. Unlike modern anti-tank 
guns, the older Mausers were shot from 
the shoulder. Lord knows who got the 
worst of it—the British in the tanks in 
front of that cannon or the Jerries who 
did the shooting. The .3875 Magnum, 
though its recoil won’t kill you, can do 
some very fancy kicking. But this little 
Linden creation would make the _ .375 
look like a cap pistol. In case you know 
where there’s an open season on sea- 
serpents or where a few glyptodons still 
hang out, you might try talking Al Lin- 
den into lending you his pet. 


ARMS PROGRAM AND 
THE SPORTING GUN 


® Don’t be surprised, within the next 
few months, if several models of rifles 
and shotguns are taken off the market. 
Just now most of the factories are work- 
ing on government orders, and there 
| aren’t enough skilled gun workers to go 
round. The companies have the space, 
and in some cases they have the ma- 
chinery, but they don’t have the hands 
to operate it. 

Factory A is working on a big order 
of Tommy guns and is tooling up to 
manufacture anti-tank guns. Federal 
dicks are as thick as flies there, and au- 
tomobiles are not allowed to park near 
the plant for fear someone would leave 
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Getting the Range 


7) 
a bomb in one and blow the joint up. 
Factory B is turning out Garands, Fac- 
tory C millions of rounds of small-arms 
ammunition, and Factory D sidearms 
and machine guns. And the men who are 
helping to arm our soldiers are the same 
ones who have been making our sporting 
rifles and shotguns. American civilian 
shooters have kept the arms industry in 
business until the emergency arose, any- 
way. 

Naturally, when the companies take 
skilled workmen off sporting-arm pro- 
duction and turn them to military work, 
some sporting models must necessarily 
be discontinued. They will be the ones 
that aren’t paying their freight. Buyers 
who grumble when they lay down a five- 
spot for a good, surprisingly accurate 
.22 rifle (and fancy that they’re paying 
for fur coats for the stenographers and 
champagne for the sales manager), may 
well be informed that the profit on some 
guns is literally figured in pennies, while 
others are actually sold at just about 
what it costs to make them. It’s com- 
petition that does it. 

One very fine rifle—off the market 
now for several years—actually cost the 
company more than its selling price 
Every time someone took one of these 
rifles home he was taking about four 
bucks of a certain company’s assets with 
it. Finally the maker had to substitute 
a rifle that was cheaper to produce. 


ALL-AMERICAN 
BUTT PLATES 


@ Any rifle fanciers who have been 
losing sleep because the supply of Ger 
man-made butt plates has been cut off 
can take heart. Americans will probably 
supply the demand. Emil J. Koshollek 
of Stevens Point, Wis., sends me some 
photographs of jobs he has turned out 
They are good-looking, as nice as Ger 
many’s best, with clean, sharp, preciss 
checkering. Americans are traditionally 
supposed to be a slapdash race, good at 
mass production, but unwilling to take 
the time and the pains to do good hand 
work. As a matter of fact, in the pro- 
duction of firearms and accessories 
Americans are now putting out jobs 
equal to the world’s best. 


Predator Bullsnakes 


AST year bull snakes destroyed more 

than 40 percent of the wild-duck eggs 
in the Crescent Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge in Garden County, Neb. This 
refuge, containing 43,349 acres, is one of 
the important nesting sites for migra- 
tory waterfowl. Now, in order to learn 
the migratory habits of the snakes and 
so devise effective control methods, in 
vestigators of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service are tattooing them. 

Last year 63 traps were set and 549 
bull snakes captured. The traps were 
constructed and set to take advantage of 
the reptiles’ habit of crawling along lake 
shores in search of food. Drift fences 
btween 30 and 100 yd. long are set at 
right angles to the shore line and lead to 
the traps. The snakes, coming to a fence, 
seek to get around it and enter the trap 
After capture the snakes are tattooed 
with the date and place of release. When 
recaptured the date and place of recov 
ery are recorded. 











I'M C-C-COLD! 


LET'S GET BACK 





NEXT DAY *:: 
FELT GREAT TODAY. THANKS 


FOR LENDING ME THE 
OUOFOLD 


YOU WOULD NT BELIEVE 
IT COULD BE SO WARM 


Get This 2-Layer Warmth 
Without Weight or Itch! 


Here’s underwear that gives you the warmth 
of wool, and the comfort of cotton. The 
wool its unique 2-layer fabric is in the 
outer layer... where it can’t touch you. 
No wool itch! The inner layer is all soft cot- 
ton for constant comfort. Duofold’s two thin 
layers are not heavy or bulky. They keep you 
warm but don’t drag you down or interfere 
with split-second action. 

When the going’s hard... perspiration is 
evaporated from Duofold’s outer layer. The 
chilling effect of evaporation is not felt in 
direct contact with the skin. 

Get some samples of Duofold fabric and see 
for yourself why it’s the most nearly perfect 
underwear for all cold weather sports. 
Made in two-piece garments and union suits 
in a variety of fabric weights and colors. 
New Longs with Action-Support front. 


DUOFOLD Inc. @© Mohawk, N. Y. 











HAND WOVEN 


by the mountain people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in 
your ties here it is for only $1. 
Ever since the 17th century the 
Spanish people here have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. 
And our colorful landscape 
makes them natural artists. 
The result in their hand-woven 
ties is unbeatable! Lovely pat- 


ture (marvelous with tweeds), 
made up to tie right and hang 
right. Can be cleaned again and 
again. Sold direct from weavers, 
only $1 postpaid anywhere. 
WRITE for my Rainbow Folder 
of 62 choices, with fabric sample. 
See why my customers are con- 
stantly asked: *“‘Where did you 
get that tie?” Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
1001 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 





HUNTERS RELIEF FOR $1.00 


Desmonds E-Z Gun Carrier 


Adjustable to fit any size gun. Relieves tired 
arms and improves your shooting. The E-Z Gun 
Carrier is a boon to hunters. It allows the hunts- 
man to move or walk rapidly with both arms 
free. Shotgun or rifle may be carried for instant 


release for quick shooting. Mailed postpaid $1.00. 
CHAPMAN MFG. CO. 

218 Lafayette St. Toledo, Ohio 

AIR RIFLES WITH HAND PUMP 


BENJAMIN 


MADE IN 
U.S.A. 





ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 

use new model BENJAMIN AIR RI- 

FL Les’ with. LEVER HAND PUMP anywhere, for 
Practice firing or just a around the house or 
camping, fishing, hunting, et« lowest cost. Shootin 
force is adjustable with amesing maximum power arr 

forward lunge t 


177 


Hand Pump. Singic Shot BB $7 
-22 with rifled barrel $8.50. BE a cor 
slete line of ey yy GENUINE ‘COMPRESSED AIR 


ISTOLS from deale y 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co. "a22 Marion. s.. , St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


LQWtEMCE 


STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 


Handmade, lock-stitched, molded to NO. 25 
exact fit. Give model, barre! length $995 
* 


or send tracing. At dealers or send 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 































in NEW and, 
Usted Glasas! 


Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


Bauscn, LOMB Box J 
J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,.W.Y. 


— 
For 
Best Results 


LET CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


@ The equipment and experi- 
ence of the world's largest Tan- 
ners and Taxidermists will cost 
you no more—and satisfactory 
resu!ts are assured. 

Any kind of animal hide or skin tanned 
and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, gar- 
ments, etc. Taxidermy and head mounting 
are among our specialties. We also 

make fur coats, fur and fur-lined ° 


robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 
THE pesey bas pe FUR — le 
ine AVC., Roc hester, 
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Common Sense Handicaps 


(Continued from page 67) 


class of the shoot. Each shooter who had 
supplied a 6-month rating would then be 
given an individual classification by 
skeet headquarters. A man who had an 
average of 96 would be a par man. One 
who, in the previous 6 months had 
averaged 85 would be an “11” man. In 
sending in his rating the shooter should 
include a dime to cover the cost of a 
dated button, carrying his rating num- 
ber, which he would have to wear at all 
the shoots. Since an individual’s rating 
might change semi-annually he would 
merely repeat the process, getting a new 
button with his up-to-date report. 

Such a system would do away with 
class shooting where an 86% man shoots 
against a 91.9% (as in Lordship Class B). 
It would then be every man for himself 
with his past ability advertised in ad- 
vance to all concerned. Instead of class 
prizes there would be high gun, runner 
up, third, fourth, and so on down the line 
to the limit of the management’s gen- 
erosity. 

What might happen at the very first 
shoot on this system? A “10” man would 
shoot better than he was expected to, 
and total 100, to find himself tied with a 
par man who also broke 100. These two 
would shoot off a no-handicap tie; the 
par man would win and the “10” man 
could be runner-up, all of which would 
be as it should, and an exact reflection of 
the ability of each shooter.—Wm. Harn- 
den Foster. 


Testing Official Targets 


VERY so often I notice a skeet-field 

management getting more or 
careless in the matter of keeping tar- 
gets up to the official requirements. 
While a slow, offline target may be 
harder to hit at times than one of stand- 
ard flight, the rules of skeet call for 
targets of a definitely prescribed flight. 
For a club to throw targets that are not 
standard is to discredit one of the rules 
that make skeet what it is. 

To refresh the memory of those who 
may not have the official skeet rules 
handy, No. 6 reads as follows: 

“REGULATION TARGETS: A regulation tar- 
get is one that appears after the shoot- 
er’s call and within an indefinite period 
not to exceed 3 seconds, and which 
passes over a point which is in direct 
line with Stations 4 and 8 and 6 yd. out- 
side Station 8. This target, in still air, 
must pass within 3 ft. of a spot 15 ft. 
vertically over this point and carry to a 
distance equivalent, on level ground, 
to 55 to 60 yd. from the trap house from 
which it is thrown.” 

No mention is made 
garding the velocity of targets, 
there be. A target launched from the 
high house rises only 3 ft. or so before 
passing the midway mark. If the trap 
tension is such that the target will meet 
these requirements and yet carry the 
equivalent of 55 to 60 yd. on level ground, 
then this target will meet the described 
standards of the fast, level-flying mark 
that gives skeet’s parallel to a game bird 
in maintained flight. On the opposite 
side of the field the low trap house sends 
out its target from a point near the 
ground (the nearer the better). This tar- 
get, also, is within 3 ft. of a spot 15 ft. 
vertically over the midway crossing 
point and yet will travel the equivalent 
of from 55 to 60 yd. on level ground. Such 


less 


in this rule re- 
nor need 


a target is gunned at a more normal 
long-distance angle and will carry its re- 
quired distance with less velocity. Thus, 
as skeet design intended, each alternate 
target has a variation in speed, and un- 
less the tests are carefully made and the 
traps adjusted accordingly, it is not long 
before the target from the two traps be- 
the high 


come so similar in flight that 

and low skeet house differences are lost, 
thereby detracting from the possibili- 
ties of the sport as a most exacting 


shooting test. 

Every club that shoots skeet seriously 
should have a 15-ft. pole with a 6-ft. 
cross arm on it or a 6-ft.-diameter hoop. 
Before every shoot, and during the 
progress of a shoot if necessary, the 
flight of the targets should be tested to 
see that both pass within 3 ft. of the 
stipulated point. But what is equally 
important, and noticeably neglected by 
many clubs, is the test for full distance. 
Distance of flight, with the targets pass- 
ing through the proper point, determines 
the velocity. Altogether too many high 
scores in skeet have been recorded on 
fields where the targets may have been 
at the right height from the ground and 
all, but where the velocity was relatively 
low as to make easy shooting and 
high scores. 

It never will be possible to throw even- 
ly in a high wind an object as light as a 
clay target, and of its peculiar shape. 
Because of the initial velocity it is usu- 
ally possible to adjust the traps so they'll 


so 


throw both targets through the required 
spot at the crossing-point, with the 3-ft. 
tolerance to fall back on. But driving a 


target from 55 to 60 yd. into a strong 
head wind is, of course, a mechanical im- 
possibility. 

This does not, however, relieve the 
club from knowing what trap tension is 
required to drive the targets the required 
distance in still air, nor absolve them 
from keeping that tension up regardless 


of what the wind may do to a target, 
toward the end of its flight, on windy 
days. 

The question often is asked by shoot- 
ers, accustomed to shooting on level 
fields, whether the targets should be 


measured for proper height from a line 


level with the base of the trap house or | 


from the ground level should the field be 


hilly. Rule 6 says, “15 ft. vertically” and 
that means 15 ft. above the ground, 
whether the ground is higher or lower 


at that point than the level of the trap 
house base.—W. H. F. 


Saving Paint on Decoys 


AINTED cork 

and balsa-wood eng / 
duck decoys fre- 
quently are marred —— 
by the bumping and LARGE SWIVEL v4 
scraping of their SNAP ~ i” 


own anchors when 
being transported. He 
> 
An easy way to od 
prevent this is to :. SS 
- ANCHOR 


attach astrong fish- 
ing swivel snap to 
the lower end of the 
decoy. Then, when 
end of the day, you can detach all the 
anchors and carry them separately 
You'll eliminate plenty of patching and 
repainting this way, before the 
is over.—Ed Hunter, N.Y. 


line on each 
up at the 


anchor 
you pick 


season 
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Rabbits are Fun 


(Continued from page 31) 


told myself: “Just let another rabbit or 
pheasant get out in front of me! Darned 
if I'm not tired of “ 

And with that, a white tuft of cotton 
on a whizzing gray body flashed from 
the grass and bounded away toward the 
corn rows. My gun hopped to my shoul- 
der and swung, following that streak 
of gray. It was now or never. I pressed 
the trigger, the gun jumped and roared 

and I roared too. 

“Whoopee! There’s my rabbit.” 

“You sure put that one down!” Deac 
agreed generously. 

We halted briefly 
kill. Ahead, as we 
a fringe of grass along the cornfield 
boundary. Carelessly, almost automati- 
cally, the Deacon walked over to it and 
gave it a lazy kick. He’d kicked a 
hundred places exactly like it that day 
without result. ... 

“Hey!” 


as I picked up my 
started again, was 


BIG, LIVELY rabbit had charged out 

and was bolting for the corn. Dea- 
con’s gun spoke, the bunny bowled over, 
and my mouth opened to give congratu- 
lations. 3ut the words stuck. For, 
downed by the shot, the rabbit stayed 
down only a split second; then he was 
up and in full flight again. The Deacon, 
almost forgetting his gun, stared after 
his fleeting prize. At last he fired again, 
but the hardy rabbit kept on hopping, 
a pretty durable bunny. 

Now, Deacon is a determined cuss. 
He’d seen that rabbit go down, and he 
knew it was hit hard. Digging into his 
shell pocket for more ammunition, he 
took up the chase, galloping through 
the corn and dodging the stalks like a 
halfback goalward bound through a 
broken field. As he ran, he managed to 
stuff a pair of shells into his gun. Then 
he really accelerated, and his speed 
would have put to shame a pack of 
beagles. 

The rest of us dashed to a little knoll 
to watch the race—and to offer advice 
and encouragement: 

“You're gaining, Deac.” 

“Straight-arm ’em, boy. 
way.” 

“He’s up... he’s down 
again.” 

And then: “Hey, Deac. He’s stopped.” 

For the rabbit, thinking perhaps he 
was safe, had halted to look over his 
shoulder. The Deacon, coat flapping in 
the wind, galloped relentlessly. Was it 
imagination, or was that a look of awe 
and fright that crossed the rabbit’s face 
as it saw the galumphing apparition 
thundering down? It broke into a lope 
again, but too late; the Deacon halted, 


That’s the 


he’s up 


leveled his gun, and blasted, and the 
rabbit wilted like a stiff collar at an 
August picnic. 


The Deacon came back to his cheering 
section, bearing the kill, and we offered 
our opinions: 

“Deac, you ran a great 
deserved to win.” 

“Yep, and I woulda 
was faster.” 

Between puffs, Deac told us: “Thanks. 
Too bad a guy can’t run down a pheas- 
int, though.” 

In the fun of the 
rest of us had almost 
was pheasant we were after. 
remembered it too. “Say,” he said, 
fellows want a pheasant pretty 


race, and you 


said the rabbit 


rabbit hunt, the 
forgotten that it 
Now Cecil 
“you 
bad, 
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don’t you? Suppose we go back this 
afternoon to the place where we jumped 
that one, and see if we can put him 
up again.” 


We looked at each other. We did 
want a ringneck. But we'd had our 


and we did have game. We'd 
walked many miles, the wind was chilly, 
and we weren't as young as friend 
Cecil. If that pheasant could be guaran- 
teed to be right on the spot, where we 
could get him, he’d be worth the trouble, 
but ror 

“No thanks.” Harvey 
and he spoke for us all. 
better get home. Next time, maybe.” 

It was a week and a half later. I was 
walking along the street, and Harvey 
came up and dropped into step with me 


shooting 


was speaking, 
“T think we'd 


“Say,” he began, “I had a letter from 
Cecil couple of days ago.” 

“Tean?” 

“Yep.” Harvey stepped along, hum- 


ming a tuneless tune. 


“Well, what did he have to say?” 

“Dum diddy-um-dum. That was some 
hunt we had, wasn’t it? I went to bed at 
8 that night.” 


“So did I. But what did Cecil have to 


say?” 

“Cecil? Oh, yeah, Cecil. Said he went 
hunting that afternoon, after we left.’ 

“So what?” 

“Dum de dum dum. 
same place.” 

“Yeah? What happened?” 

“Um de diddy-um. Only 
half an hour, too.” 


Went back to the 


stayed out 


“Well, what’d he get?” 
“Oh, just one.” 
“Spill it, will you, Harvey. One what?’ 


What do you sup 


dum dum. 
pheasant!” 


“Dum de 
pose? One 


How to Be Happy in Camp 
HE wilderness brings out the cave 
man, as the Glacier National Park 

seems to have proved last season. Male 

campers at Kintla Lake, in the park, got 
together and drew up their own Bill of 

Rights. Boiled down it came to this: let 

the women do the work. 

Kintla Lake is 45 miles from a sur- 
faced road, way up in the North Fork 
wilderness. To reach it, either you have 
to be willing to take a chance on getting 
your car over a rough trail or else be 
your own mule. 

Under the man-drawn schedule, the 
women were expected to be up at 4 a.m 
Then followed a few light chores such as 


carrying water, cutting firewood, and 
tidying up the camp, all done quietly to 
avoid spoiling the slumbers of the men 
folks. At 8 a.m. breakfast was served, 


followed by washing of dishes, in which 
labors the men had no part. That done, 
lunch preparations were in order while 
the men went fishing. Lunch ready, it 
was taken to the men so they need steal 
no time from the highly important job 
of having a good time. 

Under such a schedule, life was one 
long sweet song for the women. Time 
didn’t hang on their hands. Always was 
there cleaning fish, hanging up wet 
clothing, keeping insects away from the 
men while they napped, and such trifling 
tasks to do until bed time. Then, as a 
generous gesture, they were permitted to 
alternate on night watch until 4 a.m 
came around to start another happy day 

It’s funny women don’t like camping 
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» the new loads with their lighter bullets 
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For up-to-the-minute news on the latest 
loads, the newest guns, the most modern 


ting and shooting equipment, read the 
AME RICAN RIFLEMAN, world-wide au- 

yrity on guns and gunning. Send six 
cents for sample copy. 
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EW HOBBIES have gained a greater 
number of enthusiasts in the last 
few years than has_ small-boat 
building. There's a saving of money, 

of course, in constructing your own 
craft, but the thing that impels most 
hobbyists to undertake the work is the 
pleasure they get in seeing a boat take 
shape under their own hands. 

Perhaps you'd like to build a small 
boat. The first thing you'll need are good 
plans of a well-designed craft. No begin- 
ner should attempt to construct a boat 
without the aid of professional plans; 
he'll almost certainly come to grief if he 
tries it. Blueprints and full-size paper 
patterns to guide in cutting the parts are 
easy to procure, and they cost very 
little. Many sets are available from 
OvutTpoor Lire—accompanied by step-by- 
step directions—at a cost of only a dollar 
or so. If you’re not sure what model you 
want to build, write to our Blueprint 
Dept. for a list of various boat plans. 

After you've decided on the boat you 
want to build, the next step is to con- 
sider costs—perhaps draw up a bill of 
materials to go by. The instructions 
which accompany your plan or blue- 
print will undoubtedly list a number of 
woods from which you can make a 
choice, and you should never go outside 
that list without first getting competent 
advice. Oak which grows in certain sec- 
tions, and is not among the species 
listed, may be worthless for boat build- 
ing. Or nothing but kiln-dried lumber 
may be available locally, and using that 
will lead to trouble. Only genuine air- 
seasoned wood is suitable for boats. 

Assuming that suitable wood is avail- 
able, you must make allowances for 
waste in getting up your list of materials. 
If you buy a good grade, free of knots 
and defects, you'll cut costs in not having 
to discard defective lengths, and you'll 
save time and trouble, too, when it comes 
to finishing. But there will be inevitable 
waste in cutting even first-grade lumber 
to proper lengths, and that must be con 
sidered in figuring costs. Next, add the 
cost of rough lumber which may be r¢ 
quired for a building form, mold, rib 
bands, etc. 

Estimate, also, the expense of fasten- 
ings: not common nails and screws, but 
those made of galvanized iron, bronze, 
or copper as specified. Then you'll need 
marine glue or canvas cement, paint and 
varnish, fittings such as stem bands, 
oarlocks, eyebolts, and other hardware. 
All these items must be taken into con- 
sideration to get a fair contrast between 
the cost of building a craft and that of 
buying. 

You'll find, eventually, that there is a 
saving of around 50 percent, the differ- 
ence representing labor, shop upkeep, 
selling expense, and the other costs of 
turning out boats commercially. 

Before attempting to build any sort of 
boat you should look over your equip- 


ment to see if you have the essential 
tools. In addition to common woodwork- 
ing tools, such as rip and crosscut saws, 
large and small planes, drawknife, spoke- 
shave, chisels, hammers, braces and 
bits, ete., you'll probably need half a 
dozen or so clamps of a size to suit the 
construction, a calking iron, bullnose 
plane, rivet nippers, etc. Boats have been 
built with only a few tools, but having 
an assortment of the correct ones will 
make the work easier and the product 
better and of course save time. 

If your craft requires bent frames and 
you plan to bend them yourself, you'll 
need a steam box, although this need 
not be complicated for small-dimension 
parts. Any new tools you have to buy, 
unless you can find use for them after- 
wards, should be added to the cost of 
the boat. Those who are _ fortunate 
enough to own power tools will find 


they afford a great saving in time and 
labor. 
Your boat should be built under a 


shelter of some sort. The work may be 
done most conveniently in a basement 
or attic (especially during the winter 
months when so much of this building 
is done), but the room should not be 
too dry, as it might dry out the lumber 
unduly. Next, be sure that you'll be able 
to get your boat out of the enclosure 
when it’s finished. That may seem like a 
joke, but more than one builder has 
found too late that he couldn't. A barn 
or garage is handy for boat building if 
you can set up a stove to make the 
place comfortable. And in warm weather 
your construction can be done under the 
shade of a tree, but in that case never 
leave the boat without covering it with a 
tarp, because heat and sunlight can ruin 
the best joinings if they’re not protected 
by paint. 

It's hard to estimate just how long it 


You Can Build Your Own 


will take to build a boat, because delays 
come up from time to time, and working 
hours are irregular. You'll probably find 
it takes longer than you'd think, so the 
best plan is to start construction just as 
early as you can so as to have the craft 
ready for the water in early spring. 

What’s the outside limit of size that 
an amateur should attempt? Well, early 
in the game I’d say he could tackle a boat 
up to 18 ft., but no larger than that 
until he acquires more skill. When you 
get into the larger sizes, too, you'll find 
that ordinary hand tools are sometimes 
inadequate and that power-driven ma- 
chinery is needed. Another thing, large 
boats require much more time and work, 
and it is better for the beginner to get 
his first craft finished in comparatively 
short order, so as not to become dis- 
couraged or tired of his work before it’s 
completed. 

Type as well as size should be con- 
sidered when you select a model for easy 
construction. Flat-bottom§ skiffs and 
prams are perhaps the easiest to build, 
with V-bottoms and semi-V’s coming 
next. The round-bottom types, including 
canoes, are more difficult because they 
require building molds, bent frames, and 
more intricate work in shaping and 
spiling each plank. Modern materials, 
such as waterproof plywood, simplify 
construction somewhat, but they too 
require careful cutting to avoid waste 
and more than usual attention in fas- 
tenings and joinings. So if you'd like to 


use this material procure plans which 
were specially designed for it. 
One cardinal sin of amateur boat- 


builders is altering plans—even if they 
do it in a seemingly unimportant spot. 
This is folly. If the plan you have on 
hand isn't exactly what you want, look 
around for one that is, or if the change 
(Continued on page 7 
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| You Can Build Your Own 


} (Continued from page 72) 

you want to make is a minor one, write 
to the designer and ask his advice 
Remember, boats are designed as a 
whole, and even a small alteration may 
greatly diminish efficiency and naviga- 
bility. 

Modern factory methods have brought 
the price of boats away down, and when 
you build one yourself today you won't 
save nearly so much as you would a few 


years ago. But as I've said, there is 
something about working with keen 


tools that appeals to most of us, and we 
feel a great of accomplishment 
every time we leave the job with another 
member in place or a few more planks 
added. 

And when, at last, you stand back with 
the paint brush in your hand to admire 
the completed boat, the problems which 
cropped up during its building are for- 
gotten, and so are blistered palms and 
banged thumbs. You know every stick 
that went into your craft, every fasten- 
ing and fitting, and can look forward 
to innumerable hours afloat for every 
one that you in building.—J. A. 
Emmett. 


sense 


spent 


Painting Over Canvas 


If a craft has its hull or deck covered 
with canvas, a little care is required to 
prevent paint from checking and crack- 
ing, a fault which otherwise likely 
to annoy you greatly after a years 
of service. 

Experienced builders 
possible, at the time the canvas is ap- 
plied, to guard against this—the rest 
up to you. First, avoid piling up too 
much paint on top of the initial finish. 
At fitting-out time apply several very 
thin coats rather than a few thick ones, 
and this only after thoroughly preparing 
the surface. Scrub it well with a strong 
soap-powder solution, not only to remove 
dirt, but to take off some of the old 
paint too. Next, sand the surface thor- 
oughly to smooth it. If some places show 
uneven wear, spot-paint them with two 
thin coats to have the entire sur- 
face even for the final painting. In that 
way fewer and thinner finish coats are 
required. 

It’s a good idea to find out from the 
boat’s manufacturer just what brand of 
paint was put on it in the first place, 
and to select that brand for your paint- 
ing. Checking is often the result of put- 
ing one kind of paint on top of another; 
often they have different degrees of 
elasticity and react differently to heat 
and cold, causing the top layer to check 
and crack. 

Generally speaking, it is best to stick 
to one good brand of marine paint, and 
not try something new every spring. And 
don’t apply varnish over paint on canvas 
to get a high gloss: if such desired 
use a gloss deck paint—even a good 
canoe enamel. 

Paint on your canvas-covered boat will 
last better if you store the craft, during 
the offseason, in a place that uni- 
formly cool or cold. A heated basement, 
for example, is bad because it is likely to 
dry out the canvas and hasten checking 
of paint; worse than that, the planking 
under the canvas may shrink and pull 
away from the covering. An unheated 
barn or garage is an excellent place for 
storage. If you have to leave your craft 

| outdoors, cover it well with a yater- 
' 
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Give the Gift that 


gives pleasure for years! 


Give him an EVINRUDE 
for Christmas! .. . 


For any man who loves the water... what 


better gift than an Evinrude ... gleaming 
in a holiday jacket of sparkling cellophane! 
Evinrude prices now as low as $29.95 (F.O.B. 
Factory). Time pzyments available. See your 
Evinrude dealer... his name is listed in your 
classified telephone directory z 
under “Outboard Mo- 
tors”. Catalog free 
— address EVIN = 
RUDE MOTORS, 
1586 N. 27th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, 


Peterboro, Canada 
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NEW Federal regulations now compel ALL inter 

state truck and bus operators to install approved 

fire extinguishers. Men needed at once to 

th demand and take care of inspection and re 

charging after extinguishers are in ed. I 

dition to these ne regula ; er ar é r 

calls for better fire extinguis t 

portation put ut ties et € nd 

oni schools hops, hotels ehoust 

stores, churches, farms, publi yn r 

Thousands of Fyr-Fyters used by Federal Govern 

ment and States. We are now selecting men to act 

as salesmen—dealers for our complete line of Underwriters’ approved fire 
extinguishers. Prefer we known local men. Positively no investment in ." 
stock for resale required. Write quickly for free details of th remarkable 
money making opportunity 
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Bean’s Pullman Bag 


$2.90 
Postpaid 





Large enough for 
weekend, and yet small 
enough r general utility use 


Bound and trimmed with genuine tan elk leather. Zip- 
per fastener and padlock. Semi-rigid bottom with eight 


brass studs. Size 17'2” x 8',” x 11's” deep. Color, Navy 
Blue with white lining. Price $2.90 postpaid. This low 
price is based on a fortunate purchase of high grade 
material which originally sold for $1.50 a yard. An un- 


sual Christmas Gift, Send for free sample of material 


and new Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 342 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs, . Hunting and Camping Specialties 


~\_ LIFE-LIKE 
TROPHIES 


You will be more than pleased 





with your trophies if you 
send them to us... Finest 
methods Seautiful Mount- 


Skins tanned 
gloves, etc. All 


ings assured. 
for jackets 


kinds of fur skins tanned 
and made into scarfs, capes, 
coats, etc 

Regardless of the kind of 


tanning or fur 
work you are interested in 
we can handle it expertly and 
promptly. Prices reasonable. 


Clearfield Taxidermy Company 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Largest and Best Equipped Establishment of its kind inthe World 


taxidermy, 














Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 


Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep 
irations for a big game hun startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 

06 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 120 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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New York to Nome by Canoe 


(Continued from page 17) 


trained for the tough work of pushing 
the canoes through the rivers and lakes 
and toting them over the long portages. 
Some of the canoes were as long as 
thirty-eight feet—they were the ones 
that were used on the eastern section 


of the water highway, that is, between 
Montreal and Fort William, on the 
western shore of Lake Superior. They’d 


start out early in the summer with a 
canoe full of trading merchandise and 
push steadily westward, but at that it 
took them the whole summer to reach 
Fort William. And sometimes they never 
reached it—or any shore at all, for that 
matter 

“Those fierce storms that come swoop- 
ing down across the wide expanses of 


the lake are a little too much for a 
small boat, and a heavily laden canoe 
is tricky at any time.” He laughed a 


little. ‘Now, I’m not trying to discourage 
you fellows—but you should know that 
bigger canoes than yours (manned by 
better boatsmen) have been licked, and 
sunk, by storms on the lake. It didn’t 
happen every time, but it happened often 
enough!” 


What to do—what to do! 


we sat down and considered 
Should we quit now 
and paddle back to New York—or go 
onward into danger, known and un- 
known? Could we possibly get through 
Lake Superior, even if we stuck close 
to shore all the way? That was the de- 
cision we had to make. 


Finally, 
the whole situation. 


We finally decided to try—and that 
came close to being the last decision 
we ever made. 


"Cold and deep Lake Superior,” wrote 
a forgotten historian, became the grave 
of many a voyageur." Suddenly and 
viciously its gales sweep down, to swamp 
frail boats or smash them against rocky 
shores, far from any help. Fighting such 
a storm, especially in a frail canoe, is 
almost beyond human power. And now, 
deceptively calm and smiling, the great 
lake waits for these young men who have 
chosen to dare its might... . 

In his second article, in the January 
issue, Geoffrey W. Pope will describe the 
terrible ordeal which he and Sheldon Tay- 


lor went through on treacherous Superior. 


Boat Kinks 
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Rough-Water Canoes 





NOTE CANVAS 
SPRAY GUARD 
STRETCHED 
BETWEEN CANOES 


MOTOR MOUNT 
(MOTOR IN PLACE) 












4x6" ane 
MAKE 16 CARRIAGE 
Sg u'BOLTS BOLTS | 
TO FIT 
CANOE 





may be 

bolted together and powered with a 
single outboard motor, to make a rigid, 
stable unit that will stay afloat in water 
so rough as to swamp a single canoe. 
The motor board and its cross member 
are made of 2 x 4 hard yellow pine, other 
cross members of 1 x 3’s of the same 
wood. All are clamped to the canoes’ 
gunwales with 5/16-in. carriage bolts, 
cut and bent as shown into J shapes. A 
canvas guard, stretched between the 


WO canoes of similar size 


two canoes under the cross members, 
keeps out waves and spray. 

In assembling, allow 6 to 12 in. be- 
tween the canoes, and place the motor 
mount aft of the rear seats for ease in 
operating the outboard. The three other 
cross members should be located close to 
thwarts, for strength. The canoes can 
still be used singly, as it takes but a few 
minutes to dismantle or set up the com- 
bination.—William Jackson, Ind, 


Oar Extensions 
N ACQUIRING a larger rowboat, I 


found that my old oars were each 
6 in. too short. The remedy was easy. 
First, I bored %-in. holes, 6 in. deep, in 


the end of each oar. 
two *%.-in. lag screws, 12 in. long, and cut 
out two 6-in. sections of pipe of a size 
to fit over the screws loosely. Mounting 
the pipes on the screws with washers at 
both ends, I inserted the screws into the 
oar handles as far as they would go. 
Thus the pipes formed new handgrips 
which turned easily with each stroke, 
and their weight also made the oars 
balance in the oarlocks a good deal bet- 
ter.—W. W. Border, Ohio. 


Then I picked up 


Safe Place for Shear Pins 


OME outboard 

motors have PLACE SPARE 
handles that are SHEAR PINS 
either grooved or yp Rien dl Oe 
hollow under the 
handgrip. If yours 
is one of them, store 
your spare shear 
pins in the cavity 
and you'll be sure 
to have them when 
needed. — Woody 
Harmon, Ind. 
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Car Top or Trailer? 





P oe 
oe wre . cad . 


This trailer boasts a capacious duffel box 


ITH autos, light boats, and trail- 
ers at his disposal, the sportsman 
has literally taken to wheels, and 
mastery over land-and-water travel has 
vastly extended the range of his activi- 
ties. By taking along a boat and motor 
on camping trips, even the man living 
far from water can enjoy boating, and 
the fisherman can go ever farther 
afield for the big ones. 
Methods of transporting the boat by 
auto fall into two classes: carrying the 


hull atop the car, or pulling it on a 
trailer. Each has its advantages and 
limitations, and one’s choice must de- 


pend on the weight and size of the boat, 
the nature of the routes to be traveled, 
and other considerations. 

Boats weighing 100 lb. or less may be 
stowed on the auto top with special 
carrying devices reduced to a minimum. 
An old mattress, old pillows, or better 
yet, two partly inflated inner tubes 
lashed forward and aft to the car top 
will afford a cushioned support. The 
boat is merely tied securely to prevent 
shifting and chafing. 

Incidentally, 100 lb. is the limit of 
boat weight that can be raised to or 
lowered from an auto top conveniently 
by the average man. If a helper wili be 
available at all stops en route, a heavier 
boat may be transported this way, but 
racks will be necessary to hold it. 

For boats up to 250 lb., racks of pipe 


«4 CLAMP PIECE 














For medium-weight boats: a removable rack of 
piping with its legs clamped to the bumpers 


are suitable and easily made, and are 
easily removable if their legs rest on 
the car’s bumpers, as shown in the draw- 
ing. Two 2 x 4 crosspieces are bolted to 
the lengthwise pipes, tying the pipes 
together and providing a support for the 
hull. Wood pieces shaped to fit the bot- 
tom of the hull are nailed to these cross- 
pieces, with padding to prevent chafing. 
To hold the boat down, clamp-pieces of 
1 x 4 lumber are laid across it and tied 
down to the crosspieces with threaded 
iron rods and wing nuts. 

If fastening the forward legs of the 
rack to the front bumper would extend 
it too far forward, the legs may rest on 
the running boards, with floor flanges 
on their ends, or the forward end of the 
rack may rest directly on the car top. 

A variation is the use of auto door 
hinges as supports for the rack, although 
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the weight of boat and rack in this case 


should not exceed 150 lb. Iron rods are 
used for the legs, with their ends cut 
down to fit into the hinges in place of 


the regular hinge pins. The top ends of 


the rods are threaded and fitted to a 
wooden frame, to which the boat is 
clamped or lashed. If the car is a 


coupé, the door-hinge arrangement may 
be used for the forward legs and the 
bumper fastening for the rear. 

Car-top boat racks are also made com- 
mercially, and one model dispenses with 
clamps or legs by using vacuum grips 
which grip securely on any smooth-steel 
car top. 

Thus, the man who carries his boat on 
his car has a wide choice of methods, all 
avoid the unwieldiness of the 
But it must be remembered that 


of which 
trailer. 








P| 
A lightweight rack. Its \ poten 
leg ends replace the \ FIT 
usual hinge pins and ) TW 
permit doors to be a 
opened and closed. | 
Maximum load is HINGE —| jj 
about 150 pounds aes ee 
heavy boats are difficult to lift, and that 


car tops are not designed to carry exces 


sive weights. 
The weight of boat that can be car 
ried on a trailer is limited only by the 


difficulty of unloading it, and when it is 
possible to run the trailer into the wate! 
and let the boat float free the weight can 
run high. Most any pair of wheels from 


the local auto graveyard can be fitted 
with a suitable cradle. However, 500 lb 
is the limit for a two-wheel trailer, for 
even if the frame can carry the weight 
it is difficult to balance a heavier boat 
on a single axle. For hulls of great 


weight and more than 16-ft. length, four 
wheel trailers are preferable. 


The important point in trailer con 
struction is to build the frame as a one 
piece unit, with the boat clamped im- | 
movably to it with wooden clamps and 
iron rods or, in lighter boats, straps of 
webbing. The frame bed should rest 
securely on springs, and the tongue 


should be braced in a V shape to equalize | 
the pull on the two ends of the axle. A 
hitch to connect trailer to car can be 


obtained from any trailer-supply com 
pany, garage, or blacksmith. 
Care must be taken when loading the 
boat to see that it rests on the strong- 
est parts of the hull, and to prevent 
shifting and chafing. And common sens« 
must be used in driving. A well-con 
structed trailer will follow the car at 
any speed along good roads, but poor 


roads require caution to prevent damage 
to the boat. 

Incidentally, trailer transportation has 
one special advantage: because of the 
weight that can be carried and the acces 
sibility of the boat, camping equipment 


can be packed in the hull, leaving the 
car free for passengers to ride in com 
fort.—William Jackson. 





cai Ski with the World's Finest! Use 

Northlands! Designed by great skiers like 

neider (above)! When hinting about 

t ristmas gift,don't say “‘skis’’,say “ North- 

lands’. Free “*How to Ski” booklet on request! 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 

8 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn, 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge 
your flesh—press heavily on hips and spine— 
enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? You 
need the Cluthe. No leg straps or cutting belts. 
Automatic adjustable pad holds at real opening 
—follows every body movement with instant in- 
support in case of strain. Cannot slip 
whether at work or play. Light. Waterproof. 
Can be worn in bath. Send for amazing FREE 
book, “Advice to Ruptured” and details of liberal 
truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorsements 








creased 
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from grateful users in your neighborhood, Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept. 34, Bloomfield, New Jersey 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 


Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 






Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
t 2 Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 


ankle support 
PT NO IMITATIONS! Get the origina 
y by writing for measure 





Sauvage or 


a wear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.is St. Paul, Minnesota 











8 MILE RANGE — WIDE VISION 


BINOCULARS 


15 Days’ Free Trial 6 75 
Postpaid or C.O.D. . 










se and straps Well ground powerful 
used for all distance mid es ath Latest 
l-weather binocula iaranteed, If not 

15 days’ trial, money refunded, 

VOGUE BINOCULAR Co. 

8420 S. Ashland, Dept. 501, Chicago 
2. ~*~ . 
Regs r"] workers: 
Nurld coer / Here itis! Har- 
Woodwey,\ old Hunt's big, new 1941 wood cat- 










Arn 
re, alog! Latest, UP-TO-DATE IDEAS 
for experts and amateurs; SPECIAL 
BARGAINS in rare woods, ve- 
neers, and ALL kinds of sup- 
plies. 148 pages—20 in color. 
Get posted! Send only 10c¢ to 
CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE 
Cco., 2729 S. Mary St., Dept. 
S-9, Chicago, tl. 





U. S. Defense Forces have again 


selected “Prestone” anti-freeze 
to safeguard vital equipment— 
because it’s the safest, surest anti- 


freeze ever made! 


SEE PAGES 54-63 
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ow to Avoid Tularemia 





Danger! Steer clear of listless rabbits! 


VERY person who comes in contact 
with wild rabbits—and that means 
people who handle, cook, or eat 
them, as well as those who hunt 
should know how tularemia is 
and how it can be avoided. 
The disease (also known as rabbit fever 
and deer-fly fever) is a serious one, but 
the sportsman’s attitude toward it should 
be one of caution rather than fear. For 
infection avoided by taking a 
few precautions which are within any- 
one’s power. No hunter has to deny him- 
self the pleasure of rabbit shooting. 
Tularemia is to be found in almost 
every country on the globe, and cases 
have been reported in nearly every one 
of our states. Yet practically all cases of 
human infection could have been avoided 
by preventive meas- 
ures; they are the best 
weapon we have against 
the disease, since it re 
sponds slowly to medi- 
cal treatment. A 
of it lasts from two to 
three weeks, followed by 
a period of convales- 
cence running into 
months, during which 
time the patient is usu- 
ally too weak to pursue 


them 
contracted 


can be 


siege 





and ruffed grouse) have had the disease. 
But man’s chief source of infection is 
the wild rabbit; the domestic breeds are 
less-frequent victims since they are 
usually free from the body insects which 
transmit the disease. 

The first step in avoiding tularemia is 
to know just how one can become in- 
fected. There are five ways: 1, by con- 
tact with the meat or blood of a diseased 
animal or bird; 2, by being bitten by a 
blood-sucking insect which had pre- 
viously bitten a diseased animal; 3, by 
infection from water in which a diseased 
rabbit had been soaked or cleaned; 4, 
by crushing a germ-infested insect on 
the skin or between the fingers; or 5, by 
eating the improperly cooked meat of 
an infected animal. 

The germs of tularemia enter the blood 
stream of a rabbit by way of the bite 
of a _ blood-sucking tick. There they 


multiply and spread, living in the blood 
blood 


and fluids of the body. Thus the 
or meat of the animal becomes 
distinctly dangerous to the 
hunter or cook who handles 
it. Even a tiny break in the 
skin will allow the germs to 
er er the human system. So 
never assume that you're safe 
because you don’t see any cuts 
or scratches on your skin. 
Under some conditions the 
germs can penetrate to 
the blood stream even when 
the skin of the victim is appar- 
ently unbroken. For instance, 
it is possible for a housewife 
to become infected by splash- 
ing into her eyes the water in 
which a diseased rabbit has 
been washed. And persons 





rabbit should be 
killed and its body 
promptly burned, 
buried, or covered 
with rocks—if the 
hunter can do that 
without touching 
the animal with his 
bare hands. And 
it’s a good idea to 
give up hunting in 
fields or woods in 
which an occasion- 
al sick or dead rab- 
bit has been found. 

To be on the safe 
side, make it a prac- 





tice never to pick 
up even an appar- 
ently healthy rab- Cover your hands be- 


bit with your bare fore picking up game 


hands; take time to 

slip on a pair of gloves before you trans- 
fer the animal from the ground to your 
sack or game pocket. The fact 
is, you can’t depend on that 
outward symptom of sluggish- 
ness, because it’s not infallible. 
An infected rabbit may have 
the early stages of tularemia 
and be dangerous to you—yet 
still be alert and agile. 

Then when the time comes to 
skin and dress the rabbits, put 
on a pair of heavy rubber 
gloves. Be sure that they have 
no holes in them and be care- 


ful, when you’re working, not 
to puncture them with the 
skinning knife or with sharp 


bone splinters. Next, if you find 
the inward signs of tularemia 
small white abscesses sprinkled 


who handle the bodies of wild Ticks carry germs— over the animal’s liver and 
rabbits in the be careful of them spleen quit the dressing job 

market have right there and burn the car- 

been known to acquire it. cass. Never attempt to side-step the 

That, briefly, is the worst danger by cooking the meat. Heat will 

side of the tularemia pic- kill the germs, but there is too much 

ture. There is nothing to be risk of your becoming infected in the 


gained in minimizing its 
seriousness. On the other 
hand, just a few simple rules 
of caution will keep you 
safe from the disease, and 
won't interfere with your 
hunting pleasure a bit. 


his regular occupation First, never pick up a 
About five cases in Al ' bb | rabbit that doesn’t show 
every 100 have fatal ar ee on eee wee normal vigor in trying to 


results. So it’s no joke! 

Tularemia was first 
discovered in the United States in 1910, 
when numerous ground squirrels in Tu- 
lare County, Calif., were found to be 
infected with the disease. Subsequent 
study showed that many species of ani- 
mals, such as chipmunks, opossums, 


ground hogs, prairie dogs and skunks, 
and a few game birds (quail, pheasant, 
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before washing rabbit meat 


escape from you or your 
hound. If the beast seems 
sick, sluggish, or dazed, let it alone. The 
question has been raised as to whether 
a hunter should destroy such a rabbit. 
My opinion is that he should, but others 
argue that its carcass may then be 
eaten by other animals and thus cause 
the disease to spread. That's true, of 
course, but I believe that every sick 


later stages of cleaning and preparation. 
Besides, no one wants to eat the flesh 
of game that has been indisputably ill 

When you have finished dressing the 
animals be sure to wash the gloved 
hands in strong soap and water and in 
a disinfectant. Do that whether or not 
the game seemed healthy. Disinfect the 
pocket of your game coat, too, if you’ve 
carried any rabbits in it. Then disinfect 
or boil the knives you used in skinning 
and dressing the rabbits. 


Cooking the meat calls for precau- 
tions also. Lift the pieces of uncooked 
meat with a fork—never with the bare 


hands. And remember that the water in 
which rabbits have been washed may be 
dangerous, so don’t splash it on your 
person. Dispose of it carefully and 
(Continued on page 77) 
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How to Avoid Tularemia 


(Continued from page 


immediately and then disinfect the pan. 
The meat of rabbits (and of any game 
known to be susceptible to tularemia) 








_ 





must be thoroughly cooked—and that 
means cooked long enough to eliminate 


the last bit of pinkness in the meat, 
cooked right to the bone and to the 
center of the thick pieces. 

So much for the game itself. There 
are other easy precautions you should 
take to avoid contracting tularemia. 
First, be very careful in picking ticks 
off dogs. If you crush them between 
your fingers you’re running a serious 
risk of infection. And never smash a 


horsefly or deer fly on your flesh—they’re 
known to be carriers of tularemia. Keep 
them away from your skin in the first 
place by using one of the insect repel- 


lents; equip yourself with a head net 
and gloves when you hunt in a fly- 
infested region. As deer flies seem to 


find the back of a man’s neck particu- 
larly attractive, it is wise to protect it 
by a handkerchief knotted at the throat. 

All this may seem like a good deal 
of trouble, but when you think it over 
you'll find it actually is not. Each pre- 
cautionary measure involves but little 
time and trouble, and soon becomes 
second nature to the hunter. And it’s in- 
finitely more preferable to take a few 
pains than to give up a good sport. 

What are the symptoms of tularemia 
in a human? 

There are several; one takes the form 
of an ulcer or sore at the place where 
the infection entered, usually on hand 
or arm or back of neck. This is accom- 
panied by swelling of the glands in the 
armpits and elbows. On the other hand, 


these painful gland swellings may be 
present without the surface sore. Some- 
times the eyelids are affected, and the 
eyes themselves become inflamed and 
painful. Then there are typhoidal-like 
symptoms, when the patient suffers no 
swelling but is very tired and listless, 
and aches in every muscle. Here the 
doctor’s diagnosis may not include the 
possibility of tularemia unless the pa- 


tient tells him that he has handled rab- 
bits recently, or been bitten by insects 


while hunting. 
TILL another manifestation of tula- 
remia is high fever, which often re- 


sults from crushing a deer fly or blood- 
filled tick on the skin. As a rule, any of 
the symptoms will appear within 3% 
days of infection—although sometimes 
they show up earlier or later. 
Investigations by health officials indi- 


cate that November and December are 
the worst months for tularemia east of 
the Mississippi. Most infections farther 


west (especially in Utah and surround- 
ing states where tularemia is often 
caused by fly bites) appear in the period 
from the beginning of June through 
September. Cases caused by tick bites 
are heaviest from January to October. 

Tularemia is almost never transmit- 
ted from one person to another, and 
just the ordinary care in nursing is 
needed to prevent contagion. And there 
is no record of anyone ever having 
tularemia twice; those who recover 
from it appear to be highly resistant to 
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your physician may be able to arrange 


for a blood transfusion from a donor 
who has recovered from the disease. 
However, there is no quick, sudden 
cure. As I've said, the illness usually 
drags on for weeks, so seeking medical 
care at the first appearance of symp- 
toms is always justified. 

In certain sections hunters observe 
small boils or blisters in the abdominal 


cavity of rabbits they shoot. Sometimes 
mistaken as evidence of tularemia, they 
actually have connection with it, 
but are cysts caused by certain tape 
worms. These cysts aren’t infectious to 
humans, although whether such meat is 
suitable for food is another matter. In 
any case, say authorities, it should be 
well cooked. 

My own 
should stick 
cook, or eat 


no 


that a hunter 
Never handle, 
the meat of a rabbit which 
shows sign of disease or abnormal- 
ity. You may miss perfectly good food 
once in a while, this way, but you'll be 
practically certain of avoiding tularemia 
infection.— Maurice H. Decker. 


opinion is 
to one rule: 


any 


New Deal for Your Legs 
HAT is your choice of pants for 
hiking and hunting? Some prefer 

the snappy appearance of riding breeches 


even though they are apt to bind the 
knee and require high boots, long socks 
or leggings—all of which have definite 


drawbacks. Others cling to the comfort 
of ordinary trousers with boots of ankle 
height; but the flapping bottoms 
seem to catch on everything, and there 


loose, 


is nothing to prevent dirt or snow from 
working in over the boot tops 

Well then, did you ever try wearing 
zouaves—trousers with an elastic cuff 
at the bottom that fits snugly around 
the ankle and shoe top? Worn with good 
6 or 7-in. boots, they have all the com 
fort of trousers, but the cumbersome 
loose bottoms are eliminated and snow 
and dirt stay out. And they have a dis 
tinctive appearance all their own 

Zouaves have been commercially avail- 
able for years as ski pants, and now 
some manufacturers of hunting clothes 
are beginning to feature them; but it is 
also very easy to make your own. All 
you need is a pair of long trousers of 


material you think suitable for your own 
climate—anything from light cotton to 
Mackinaw cloth waterproof duck 
a yard of elastic 2 or 2% in. wide (like 
that used on the cuffs and waist of a 
wind-breaker), and a sewing machine 
Have the trousers long enough so that 
they rest on your shoes and bag a little 
at the bottoms when the garment’s worn 
Cut off the cuffs (or the bottom 
inch, if plain) and sew on a cuff made 
of the wind-breaker elastic small enough 


or 


as 18 


to fit your ankle tightly. Sew it on 
roughly by hand first, then carefully 
with the sewing machine—but be sure 


you always stretch the elastic even with 


the cloth before doing any stitching. 
The contraction of the elastic will then 
gather in the trouser ends very neatly, 
and you'll be able to make 20 in. or So of 


cloth fit half that length of elastic with- 
out any trouble. Incidentally, if you take 


more 





a second attack. care to stretch the elastic a little 

If you suspect that you have con- on the outside of the leg, it will prevent 
tracted tularemia see your doctor at the trousers from bulging too much on 
once. Serums are available which the inside and getting in the way when 
shorten the course of the disease, or you walk.—H. V. Stent. 
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Make a Filmo 

movie album 

of your dog 
in action! 





@ The Filmo Movie 
Season is always 
open—always 
packed with action 
worth preserving. 
You know how 
proud youare when 
your dog comes to 
a perfect point. 
You'll be equally proud of movies that 
show him in action. 

It is so easy with a Filmo—just press the 
button, and what you see, you get, in black- 
and-white or full, natural color. And so 
inexpensive, too—newsreel-length <cenes 
cost no more than snapshots! 

Precision-built by the makers of Holly- 
wood’s professional movie equipment, with 
provision for adding accessories as your 
skill grows, Filmo is a basic camera that 
will meet your present and future needs. 
You won't outgrow a Filmo. See it today at 
your dealer's. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London. 

Established 1907. 





Only a Filmo 8 offers all these features... 


@ A lifetime guarantee! 

@ “Drop-in” threading ... no 
sprockets. 

@ Built-in mechanism for slow- 
motion and animated cartoon 
filming. 

@ Automatic sealed lubrication 

..- no oiling. 

o * nied to grow with your 

skill. 





$4950 


Makes Movies at 
Snapshot Cost 


Others to $140 











For those who prefer 16 mm. films — Filmo Auto 
Load ace of magazine-loading motion picture 
cameras — from $115. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVIE BOOKLET 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1852 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Send free, 16-page booklet telling all about) Filmo 


&8 mm. Movie Cameras; new 16 mm. Fillmo Auto 
Load. 

Name 0 
Address aha « Scccceccccesoscascos 
City OE ee OL-12-40 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Doll § Howell 
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Are you the type of person 





who can smile while others 
boil? You can be—when you 
use “Prestone” anti-freeze — 
the winter protection that 


will not boil away! 


SEE PAGES 54-63 











4 Build your camp 


around a Heatilator 
Fireplace and enjoy 
camp life weeks longer—even in cold weather. 
That's because the Heatilator Fireplace CIR- 
CULATES HEAT to far corners of the room 
and to adjoining rooms. The Heatilator is a 
double-walled steel form around which any 
style of fireplace is correctly built. It 
eliminates the usual causes of smoking. 
Thousands in use. Adds but little to 
fireplace cost. Write for details today, 
HEATILATOR COMPANY 
740 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HEATILATOR Firep 
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Statement of Owners hip, Managemen Circulation, etc., 
required by the A f ngere f March 1933, of | 
Outdoor Life pt sblishe 1! monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1940, State of New York, ¢ ty of New 
York, ss. Before me, a notary pub in and for the State and 


county aforesaid, personally appeared Godfrey 





having been duly sworn according to law. deposes ¢ 

that he is the Business Manager of Popular Science Pub. 

Co., Inec., Publishers of Outdoor Life, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief. a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 





Act of March 3. 1933, embodied in Section 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse 


5 gags d by the 
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of ‘this form to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher. editor, 
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Popular B. ience 7 ub lishing C In } Fourth Avenue, 
New Yi N ‘ditor even md J. Brown, 353 Fourth 
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BEND UP ALL AROUND 
THIS LINE 






WIRE HOOK 
FOR REMOVING 
GRID 









cur OUT 
NOTCHES 






SLIGHTLY LESS THAN 


—> 
DIAMETER OF fare NCS 
FRYING PAN RIM Sf 


2ak, golden-brown toast, 
French-fried spuds, and deep- 
fried fish fillets cooked over a 
campfire in a two-bit sheet-iron skillet! 
Impossible? No! 

Most “smoky-skillet” campfire cooks 
don’t attempt such fancy fodder, but it 
can be done as easily as plain frying. 
Here’s how: 

First, you'll need two frying pans of 
the same size—one for regular use and 
for deep frying, the other for a grill 
pan. The latter is always used dry, with- 
out grease, and should be kept for that 
purpose alone. 

Now cut a circular piece of ‘-in. 
| auuage-anesh screen wire (medium 
gauge), of such a size that when bent as 
directed its diameter will be slightly less 
than that of the top rims of the frying 


RILLED st 
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Be a Skillet Artist 


pans. Around the outside of this wire 
cut eight or ten notches, and with a pair 
of pliers bend the edges up to form a 
shallow basket. When completed, the 
basket should slip partway down into 
either frying pan, coming to rest on the 
sloping sides of the pan, so that the bot- 
tom of the basket clears the bottom of 
the pan by about % in. 

For grilling, set the dry pan directly 


on top of the live coals. When it’s hot, 
lay the steak, hot dogs, chops, or what 
have you on the screen-wire grill. The 


meat will grill without scorching if you 
keep an eye on it. 

With very little attention, toast can be 
quickly made without burning on the 
screen wire in the dry pan. In fact, 
toast made by this method rivals that 
made in the electric toaster at home. 

To deep-fry, place enough lard, bacon 
grease, or oil in the pan to cover the bot- 
tom of the screen wire 1 inch deep. Set 
the skillet up off the coals 6 or 8 in., to 
prevent the grease from catching fire. 
When the grease is sizzling hot, drop in 
potatoes sliced for French frying, or cat- 
fish fillets. I roll the latter in a mixture 
of half flour and half corn meal. When 
done, hook the wire hook into the center 
of the basket, lift it out, and remove the 
contents to a piece of paper to drain the 
grease.—S. R. Jenkins. 


e Trail Queries e 


Snake Barrier 


A group of us plan a rafting trip 
to take about 10 days. 


Question: 
down a Southern river, 
Snakes, especially moccasins, are plentiful in 
the section, and we wonder if a band of tin 
around the edge of the raft would prevent them 
from coming aboard from the water. Also, do 
you know a simple test to determine the purity 
of water, or a simple method of purifying it? 


Are canned foods—milk, soup, beans—and 
staples like flour, eggs, shortening, etc., prac- 
tical for such a trip?—G. E. L., Ala. 


Answer: I don’t think you'll have any trou- 
ble with snakes during the day, but if you plan 
to sleep on the raft, a band of tin about a foot 
wide should hinder any that attempt to come 
aboard. Leave the upper edge of the metal sharp 
to discourage the snakes further. 

There is no simple test for water purity, but 
it can be made safe for use. One way is to boil 
the water for 10 minutes. Another is to use 
water-purifying chemicals which you can pro- 
cure from your druggist in tablet form. Or you 
can have him mix you a solution of chloride of 
lime in water; the usual formula is 1 teaspoon- 
ful to 1 qt. of water. This is your stock solu- 
tion—not a beverage. Put 1 teaspoonful of the 
solution in from 5 to 8 gal. of water. The foods 
you name are all practical, but if you'll be able 
to renew your food stock frequently you needn’t 
use so much of canned varieties.—M. H. D. 


Cooking Birds 


Question: Will you tell me, so I can tell my 
wife, how to cook game birds so they will taste 
like something?—A. P. B., Conn. 


Answer: The taste of cooked wild game de- 
pends a lot on the way it is handled between 
shooting and cooking. Uncleaned game acquires 
a taint, relished by a few devotees of high flavor 
but not by me. As soon as you pick up a duck, 
pheasant, or partridge, open the abdominal cav- 
ity and shake out the entrails. If ducks are of 
the fishy sort, I skin them, chop off head, tail, 
legs, and wings, and take skin and feathers off 
together. The oil sack must be removed. Parboil 
fishy ducks and coots in soda water, simmering 
gently 20 minutes. Then stuff them with a dress- 
ing very strong with onions. Bake them under 


several strips of bacon to keep them moist. 

Another way to improve the strong taste of 
game is to draw and pick, wash inside with cold 
water, sprinkle freely with black pepper, and lay 
bird on ice for 4 days. Then wash away pepper 
with salt water, and roast or fry the duck. When 
you roast a ‘“‘strong’’ bird, put two apples and 
two onions inside each, and throw these away 
when cooked, since they absorb much of the 
strong flavor. 

My favorite way to handle pheasant is to split 
in halves, brown well in bacon fat, then put in a 
pressure cooker, and cook at 15 lb. until done. 
This will make the toughest old cock tender as 
a half-grown quail. Pheasant and partridge may 
be dry if roasted plain. Always put bird in 
roasting pan, breast up, and cover well with 
strips of bacon, skewered in place. The bacon fat 
prevents meat from becoming dry.—M. H. D. 


All-Around Tent 


Question: I’m about to buy a tent for use on 
hunting, fishing, and camping trips, and am 
considering two models. One is a 9'% x 12 ft. 
wall model with a 3'%4-ft. side wall, the other a 
9% x 12 ft. umbrella tent. Both have sewed-in 
floors and dry-finish treatment. Which would be 
your choice? Does waterproofing harm tent 
fabric, especially when the tent is used only 
three or four times a year?—D. N., Va. 


Answer: The question of tent type hinges 
almost entirely upon the uses to which you are 
going to put it. For one thing, the umbrella 
types generally weigh more than wall tents of 
equal capacity, but have greater headroom and 
can be erected more quickly. I prefer them for 
any kind of camping where weight is not a 
factor. But if packing room is limited and 
weight must be held down, then I'd select the 
wall type. 

I like 
proofing; 


the dry-finish treatment for water- 
the tent doesn’t collect dust so easily 
with it. As to floors, if you camp where there 
is snow on the ground I'd advise a separate 
floor because it is easier to dry and clean, But 
if you’re out mostly in mild weather, I recom- 
mend the sewed-in floor. 

Good waterproofing dope should not injure 
canvas; on the contrary, it gives longer life to 
the fabric by sealing it against moisture and 
mildew.—M. H. D 
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multiplied that overbrowsing presented 
a serious problem. The old policy of 
killing off cougars was modified so as 
to allow these’ natural enemies of the 
deer to prey upon them and thus hold 
the herds in check. But despite kills by 
hunters and predators in the last four- 
teen years, the deer in all the national 
forests have increased 190 percent. 

Among the national forests there is a 
decided difference in the ratio of deer 
killed to the deer population. In a few, 
hunters take from 25 to 35 percent of the 
deer each season. That is sufficient to 
keep the herds down to their food supply. 
But in other forests, hunting kills off a 
much smaller percentage, and decrease 
of browse is followed by starvation and 
disease. Artificial winter feeding is no 
remedy. It merely results in more ani- 
mals being carried over into the spring 
to overgraze a limited food supply; 
spring, fall, and winter ranges may 
thereby be destroyed. 


HE national forests of Colorado are 

facing that condition. They now 
contain 130,900 deer. Glen A. Smith, 
chief of the division of wildlife for the 
Rocky Mountain division of the Forest 
Service, estimates that the deer of the 
Colorado national forests have increased 
about 20 percent in the last year. But 
for the last two years the checked an- 
nual kill has amounted to only 7 percent 
of the deer population. A larger kill is 
needed in several overstocked districts 
to keep the deer down to numbers that 
the winter range can support. Conse- 
quently the Forest Service believes that 
an open season on antlerless deer is 
necessary in certain localities. 

In states other than Pennsylvania, on 
lands not within national forests, the 
deer population also has either reached 
the saturation point or is rapidly ap- 
proaching it. Where the deer range is 
badly overbrowsed, heavy winter mor- 
tality is inevitable, with fawns the worst 
sufferers. It would seem more humane 
for surplus deer to be killed legally by 
sportsmen, than for the deer to suffer 
lingering deaths from starvation. Fur- 
thermore, the usual one-buck law tends 
to throw the herds out of balance. 

Every hunter has had the experience 
of seeing plenty of does, but not one 
buck that he legally could kill. It was 
estimated, in a recent year, that in 
Pennsylvania there were twenty does to 
every buck. Last summer, on a hike 
through some of Pennsylvania’s best 
deer country, I saw many does but not 
one buck. It may or may not have been 
significant, but less than one half of 
these does had fawns with them. Some 
hunters speak of these fawnless does as 
“barren.” It seems more probable that 
an excess of does is responsible for such 
potential mothers not having found a 
mate during the previous rutting season. 

The white-tail shows a remarkable 
ability to flourish even in heavily popu- 
lated regions. According to the big-game 
inventory of 1938, Michigan leads with 
1,050,000 white-tails, followed by Pennsyl- 
vania with 773,000, Wisconsin with 359,- 
125, Minnesota with 341,384, Texas with 
269,116, and New York with 150,050. Of 
these six states New York leads the 
country with over twelve million inhabi- 
tants; Pennsylvania is second with near- 
ly ten million; and Michigan is seventh 
with nearly five million inhabitants! 
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Only one state has no deer popula- IN FULL BRILLIANCE 


tion—Delaware. States which have some 
deer but not in quantity to permit 
open seasons are Connecticut, Illinois 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Rhode Island 
Minnesota has a large number of deer 
but open seasons are sporadic. 
Overbrowsing and too many does for 
the number of bucks are the usual rea- 
sons why state conservation officials 
adopt a “‘one-deer law,” which allows the 
hunter one deer of either sex. Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
either have now or have had such laws 
A survey conducted by the Texas Game, 
Fish, and Oyster Commission showed With 
that fifteen of these states found the 
one-deer law satisfactory. However, the 
general opinion was that does should be 
killed only in areas where the saturation 


point has been reached, or where the GLASS BEADED SCREEN 


sexes are badly out of balance. White- 
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law is that fawns may be de- 
prived of their mothers before they are 
weaned. However, there is expert testi- 
mony to the contrary. Foresters at 
tached to three typical national forest 
regions—those with headquarters at 
Missoula, Mont., Ogden, Utah, and Den 
ver, Colo.—agree that fawns show little 
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half are bucks. Open seasons permitting _ a 
taking of a limited number of does on 
such crowded ranges would thus _ in- 


| 
crease the number of bucks. | M/OWEST 


Our North American deer are, there- RADIO 


fore, a phenomenon in wildlife. Despite } 
the vast increase in the number of hunt- | 
ers, there are more deer today than 
fifty years ago; probably more than 
there ever have been. You have a far 
better chance of getting a trophy or 
venison than grandpappy had. If that 
woods-wise old man could know that in 
1938, 170,000 deer were legally killed in 
one state alone—Pennsylvania—he’d say 
“My stars and stripes! There wan't 
never nawthin’ like that in the good 


old days! 
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Pike and Pickerel for Sport 


ISHERMEN often confuse pike and 
pickerel. The pickerel is similar to 
the pike but doesn’t grow so large, 
the largest the Eastern-chain — 
rarely exceeding 7 Ib., with the average 
running from 1% to 2%. A 2-lb. Eastern- 
chain pickerel is a well-matured fish in 
the prime of physical condition, and 
capable of putting up an excellent fight. 
A 2-lb.—or even a 3-lb. pike—is imma- 
ture, and hardly worth the angler’s at- 
tention as a sporting proposition. 
Slight differences in marking and in 
the number of scales on cheeks and gill 


covers differentiate the two. species. 
Rarely if ever are the two found to- 
gether in the same waters. Un- 
fortunately, in many localities, 


wall-eyed pike are incorrectly 
called pike, and this has added to 
the general confusion. However, 
anyone who has caught and care- 
fully examined both pike and pick- 
erel can readily identify them; and 
if the wall-eye is called by its cor- 
rect name, and the pike given the 
prefix of Northern, there never 
need be any misunderstanding. 
Both pike and pickerel are un- 
popular with many fishermen. 
They often are called “snakes,” 
and otherwise condemned. In the 
musky country they are looked 
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often will take it so quickly as to sur- 
prise you. Unless you are prepared for 
this sudden action of the fish, you may 
easily lose it or break some tackle, since 
you are apt to hold fast instead of giving 
line. Several movements of the lure 
back and forth are enough. If the fish 
hasn’t struck by then, probably it won't 
at all. Learning this stunt has boated 
many fish for me, and I heartily recom- 
mend it. 

Another exasperating trait of pike and 
pickerel is their habit of taking a bait in 
their mouths and holding it there with- 
out making any attempt to swallow it. 
This often drives live-bait fishermen to 
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won’t prefer the latter at times. As with 
all fish, a change in speed and delivery, 
as well as in lure, is always good prac- 
tice, but usually the fast retrieve seems 
to excite all of the pike group and rouse 
them to striking pitch. I remember fish- 
ing a surface lure slowly over some 
good-size pike, without result. Then, 
immediately after, with the same plug, 
I took six Northerns weighing a total of 
68 lb., by making the lure splash wildly 
over the water. These fish took so fast 
and fought so hard, that I was quite 
ready to quit when I caught the sixth 
fish, and I did. Probably I could have 
caught more if I'd kept at it. 
Pickerel usually are found 
among the weeds, and pike not 
only in the weeds but along rocky 
shores. Another preferred location 
is among stumps and other similar 


cover. When streams and ponds 
are raised by dams, forest lands 
are often flooded and the trees 


killed. Such places always are 
grand fishing grounds, if pike and 
pickerel are to be found in those 
waters. However, these locations 
are tough on your terminal tackle, 
so if you aren’t prepared to lose 
plugs, spinners, and hooks, you'd 
better pass them up. 

In the weeds, or among thickly 


upon as pests. But to my thinking clumped stumps, an underwater 
they are good sporting fish, and a lure should be weedless for the 
boon to the many persons who fish 7 best results. To be successful you 
for relaxation during their vaca- — should place your lure close to 
tions. ENTIRE CHEEK ) SS SS these tangled masses, and risk the 

A notable characteristic of mem- AND GILL COVERS S PRONOUNCED chance of getting hung up. Some- 
bers of the pike family is their SCALY RETICULATIONS times fish will not go much out of 
trait of following a bait or lure, their way to get food, or to inves- 
seemingly from curiosity only. WALL-EYED PIKE tigate something which looks like 
This is particularly true of the food. Even the best of weedless 
larger fish, and the characteristic lures will get caught or collect 


can be very trying to the angler. 
While there is no infallible rule to 
circumvent this habit, there is a 
way which, if executed perfectly, 
often will be successful. It is this: 
First, watch your lure closely as 
you reel it in, and look to see if 
there is a fish following it. Then, 
if you see such a fish, keep the 
lure coming in a normal manner 
until it gets near the boat, when 
you reel in very fast and quickly lift the 
lure from the water. Then, just as quick- 
ly, throw the lure into the water again, 
either to stern or bow of the boat, which- 
ever is logical. 

Don't take any time in thinking about 


this, for if you do it will be too late. 
Practice the stunt until you can do it 
without thinking. Then, whenever you 


have a fish following the lure, you'll have 
a good chance of catching it. The reason 
is simple. The fish will not leave the 
vicinity of the boat at once, but it will in 
a moment or two. If you get your lure 
back into the water and in action almost 
as soon as you lift it out after your first 
retrieve, then the fish will see it, and 
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distraction, and even causes trouble to 
the user of artificial lures unless he 
strikes quickly and hard enough to hook 
the fish solidly. 

Pike and pickerel are apt to be peri- 
odic feeders. Often they will go on glut- 
tonous feeding orgies; then refuse to 
strike at all. Should you be on hand 
when they’re feeding, you're sure to have 
some fast and furious sport; but if you 
miss such a feeding spell, then you may 
find fishing slow, with plenty of work 
and ingenuity required to get results. 

All the pike family are rather partial 
to lures which move somewhat fast. 
This doesn’t mean that they will not 
take a slow-moving lure, even that they 


vegetation, once in a while, but 
they will run freely enough of the 
time to get you results. 

If you are a clever caster, and 
know how to manipulate a lure, 
you will be able to fish an ordi- 
nary lure among the stumps, and 
have little trouble. Plugs which 
work just a little under the sur- 
face, and both wobbling and spin- 
ning spoons, are excellent lures 
for this purpose, but they must not be 
erratic in action. Furthermore, you 
should know to a nicety just how quick- 
ly yours sinks and how deep it normally 
travels when retrieved. Otherwise you 
won't be able to tell where it is, and 
will be continually getting snagged. 

When steering any lure through 
snaggy waters you must have it under 
control. Half of your chances for suc- 
cess depend on being able to fish close 
to the fishes’ hiding places. This cannot 
be done properly with a lure you don't 
know well, or which will not have con- 
sistent action when you manipulate it. 
Of course, in very weedy water, the only 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Pike and Pickerel 


(Continued from page 


really weedless one. 
which have been 


lure to use is a 

The surface lures 
most productive for me are those which 
kick up a fuss in the water, particularly 
those which make a chugging or plop- 
ping noise, or those others which splash 
the water and make a spray. I remem- 
ber fishing Basswood Lake, in Minne- 
sota, at a time when there were only 
two lures which seemed worth using. 
One had a hole in the center, the other 
a flapping rear end. Both were surface 
plugs. The one with the hole took the 
most fish, but the one with a tail took 
the largest. At another time, while fish- 
ing Mud Lake in Wisconsin, I ran into 
a bunch of pike chasing minnows in 
shallow water. They would touch neither 
our live minnows nor our minnow plugs, 
but readily took surface bass bugs which 
splashed when jerked. 


N THAT occasion I lost six bugs on 
gut leaders, the gut having been cut 
by reason of the fish taking the bugs so 


deeply that the leader caught in the 
sharp teeth. When I changed to a wire 
leader, the fish refused to strike because 


the wire ruined the action of the bug. 
On changing back to gut, the fish began 
to strike again. We had about 20 strikes 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. and landed 
10 fish. I got one of the lost bugs back 
again, finding it floating on the surface 
an hour later. All this time the sun was 
bright, and the wind so slight there was 
only an inch ripple on the lake. The 
water was shallow and contained very 
few weeds, and most of those were so 
short as not to interfere with lure 
manipulation. The average water depth 
was only about 3% ft. 

The last fish caught broke the surface 
near a sparse stand of reeds. This fellow 
struck three times before being hooked. 
That was at 1 p.m. After that, though 
we fished for two hours more, neither 
live bait nor constant change in artifi- 
cials brought any result. That piece of 
water was absolutely dead for the next 
three days, but then became productive 
again to the extent that I got from two 
to four strikes each time we fished it. 

I have experimented considerably with 
fly-rod lures for pike and pickerel since 
that time. Those which have proved the 
best are the kind that make a decided 
surface disturbance, and those which 
resemble a crippled minnow. Occasion- 


ally the spread-winged fluttering types 
are effective, and when they are they 
do a good job. But the leader problem 


solved. I found some ex- 
ceedingly fine wire which handled the 
bugs pretty well, but these got kinks 
which were almost imperceptible yet 
caused constant breakage. They didn't 
do as well as a stout gut leader. What is 
needed is something with the weight 
and consistency of gut, but with the 
resistance of wire to cutting teeth. 
This attention to leaders is important 
in all surface-lure fishing. A bait-casting 
line cuts just as easily as a gut leader, 
if not easier. That means trouble both 
in plug and fly-fishing, if you don’t use 
wire. However, there are some surface 
plugs which will work perfectly with 
wire traces. In getting wire traces for 
such work, make sure that the wire is 


is still to be 


reasonably fine, with a calibration not 
greater than .016; and .014 or even .012 
is even better, for the lighter wire per- 


mits better lure action. Also, have a 
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care for your swivels. Get them just as 
small as possible, with a snap swivel 
only large enough to fit the lure. 

When I see the monstrosities of wire 
traces sold for use with plugs whose 
action depends on not being ove! 
balanced at the head, I see red. Only 
this tast season I ran short of fine wire 
traces while on an extended fishing 
trip, and went to three dozen sporting 
goods stores in some 20 cities of 10,000 


population or greater, without finding 
any traces suitable for underwater lures 
weighing less than an ounce. Finally I 
located some No. 12 swivels and a spool 
of copper wire which calibrated .016 
With this I made my own. They were a 
bit heavier than I wanted, but feathery 
compared to the made-up articles. 

The average trace sold in the average 
store is entirely too clumsy for the 
average plug now in use. This is such a 
simple and inexpensive item that there 
is no excuse for the situation. Many 
anglers use short wire traces for bass as 


well as other fish, and when they use 
heavy and clumsy ones they are cutting 
down their chances for success. When 
making up such traces for my own use 
I attach only one swivel. This I put on 
the line end. On the lure end I place a 
plain snap. This cuts down weight, an 
important factor in getting the best 


possible action out of a plug 

Sometimes pike will be found in deep 
water. Then either deep trolling with 
live bait or artificials will be best. A 
good combination is a spinner and min 
now, suckers making excellent bait 
Troll slowly over all places where fish 
are supposed to be. Often the largest 
pike are caught in this manner. I've 
fish taken that weighed from 20 to 23 
lb., but the largest I’ve caught was 18 
lb., this on a plug which ran about 6 in. 
under the surface. 


seen 


OTH pike and pickerel are stand-bys 
of winter anglers. The most 
ently successful way to catch them in 
the winter is with tip-ups and live min- 
nows. There are many kinds of tip-ups, 


consist- 


commercial and otherwise. The most 
important thing to look for in any of 
them, is that the line shall run free when 


a fish takes the bait. When a fish takes 
a minnow, it runs; if the line catches or 
retards the run of the fish in any way, 
that fish will probably let go. Sometimes 


I see anglers using dobbers instead of 
tip-ups, and they are careful to keep 
lines free and holes open at all times. 

The last fishermen I saw using this 
method had several perch and two 
pickerel after two hours of fishing. This 
was the best catch on the lake with one 
exception; a jigger fisherman had more 
perch, but no pickerel. In all live-bait 
fishing for pickerel and pike, remember 
that time must be given to allow them 
to swallow the bait. While they’ll often 
make a short run before stopping to 


gorge the minnow, it is not an infallible 
rule. Sometimes they make no run, but 
stolidly swallow the minnow on the spot. 


There is fun in catching any of ie 
larger members of the pike family 
muskies, Northern pike, and Eastern 
pickerel. The other two members of this 
family rarely exceed a foot in length, 
and usually run smaller, so should be 
rated as pan fish; such a length in the 
slimly built pikes is very little fish in- 
deed.—Ray Bergman. 
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For the best in sports footwear 
— for the man who knows that 
the success of his outing de- 
pends on his foot comfort — 
the ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
is first choice. 

ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS 
are made of the finest selected 
leathers — double tanned for 
greatest pliability and moisture 
resistance! Made by master 
boot craftsmen to exacting 
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mand ORIGINAL 
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ANGLERS: 
QUERIES 


Bass-Bug Outfit 


Would you advise a 914-ft., 6-oz. 
rod, or a lighter model, for use mostly with 
heavy bugs for bass? I'll also use it occasion- 
ally with light flies for trout. Should I get a 
tapered or level line, and what size? How much 
should I pay for a good line?—R. P., Minn 


Question: 


The rod you mention would be my 
choice for bass. I also prefer a tapered line for 
all fly and bug-fishing. You should be able to 
get a good one for from $6 to $10. Your rod 
will probably take an H-C-H line.—R. B. 


Answer: 


Packing Worms on Trip 


Question: How can I keep night crawlers on 
a trip of a week or more into Canada?—F. C., 


Ohio. 


Answer: I have carried worms into the back 
country many times in a_ split-willow creel, 
rather tightly packed with luxuriant moss, damp 
but not soaking wet. The worms are laid on top 
of the moss a few at a time and allowed to work 
down. Any which stay on top should be dis- 
carded. When you reach your objective, find a 
cool, damp place, say near a spring, and keep 


the creel there —R. B 





Bass Streamers 


streamers and 
for Pennsyl- 


What 


you 


colors in 
recommend 


Question: 
bucktails would 


vania bass, especially the smallmouths of the 
Allegheny River?—I. S. H., Pa 

Answer: The following combinations have 
worked best for me: Hackle streamers—orange 
and black, red and white, black and white, 
white and yellow. Bucktails—black and white, 
brown and white, red and white. Marabou— 


white with some red, yellow with some red.— 


R. B. 


Varnishing Windings 


Question: I recently bought a cheap fly rod, 
and after a little use the varnish began to chip 
off around the windings. How can I keep the 
rod from warping or coming apart?—B. C., 
New Jersey. 





The best varnish for rods is a good 

For the trouble around the 
very light coat of this, well 
rubbed in and waxed when dry with a good 
polishing wax, probably will do the trick for 
the rest of the season.—R. B 


Answer: 
grade of 
windings, one 


spar 


Lures for Michigan Trip 


Question: I'm planning a trailer trip into 
northern Michigan. Please suggest five good 
flies for trout and five for bass, also plugs for 
these fish, and also for muskies and pike.—J. H., 
Ind. 





Answer: Five good trout flies are: Cahill, 
Royal Coachman, Brown Hackle, Blue Quill, 
and Gold-Ribbed Hare's Ear. Good bass flies: 


Parmachene Belle, Silver Doctor, Montreal, Col 


| Fuller, and Royal Coachman. As a matter of 
fact, these patterns are interchangeable for 
bass and trout. For plugs, get a nice assortment 
of three 


colors each in surface and underwater 
actions.—R. B 


| Preserving Minnows 


minnows 


il 


Question: How can I cure and 


shiners for future use?—A. P. P., 


Answer: Pack the minnows in an air-tight 
jar in a solution of 1 part formalin, 99 parts 
water. After a week, the mixture will be dis- 
colored. Pour it off and replace with fresh, and 
repeat at weekly intervals until the solution 
becomes clear. If the minnows are too stiff 
after the first week, the new solution should be 
slightly weaker; if not stiff enough, make the 
solution stronger.—R. B. 


} 








Rays Daybook of Angling 


OOD roads are 

necessary. But 
when the concrete pen- 
etrates too far into 
woodlands and moun- 
tainous country I won- 
der if they do _ not 
harm. Iam a motorist, 
yet I would prefer that 
the wilderness roads 





primitive 
or, at best, simply passable and not dan- 


remain 


gerous. Those who love the forests and 
what they stand for, and those who are 
conservationists and students of wildlife 


will not be kept out. Of course poor 
roads mean that cars cannot use them 
early and late in the season. That will 
conserve fish and other wildlife. But 


those who really wish to see the forest 
during those periods can do so afoot or 
on horseback. In my younger days those 
were the only ways we could reach the 


woods anyway, except where the rail- 
roads made contact with them. 
. . . 


The question of color and how fish 
perceive it keeps popping up. Here is a 
letter from C. Don Fox of Ohio: “Deep- 
sea diving and kindred experimentation 
seem to prove that water filters out col- 
ors. Why then all the different colors for 
trolling lures? In water a little more 
than 20 ft. deep, all colors are faded out 
to a gray-brown by the filter factor. At 
greater depths these colors change to 
deep brown and then to black. In view 
of this fact the often-debated question 
of color blindness in fish becomes of no 
importance. I would like to know if there 
is any justification for the multitude of 
colors and patterns available.” 

With the exception of lake trout and 
salmon, after they have gone into deep 
water at certain times of the year, our 
fishing for fresh-water fish is done in wa- 
ters much shallower than 20 ft. Much of 
our fresh-water fishing is on the sur- 
face, or slightly below it, in water not 
deeper than 10 ft. and usually much less 
than that. Also, it may be that fish see 
differently than we do. All such obser- 
vations as have been made are based on 
what is seen by the human eye. Regard- 
less of all theories, we must admit that 
since fish don’t talk our language we 
certainly don’t know what are their re- 
actions to different colors except by cir- 
cumstantial evidence gathered we 
fish. What are ? 


as 
your theories? 

As the above was written, I got an- 
other letter calling my attention to an 
article by Donald Hough in a national 
magazine. After reading the article, 
which concerned the inability of fish to 
see color, I wonder if the writer would 
use a scarlet lure or fly only, without any 
change, year in and year out. If he 
wouldn't, I wonder what excuse he would 
give for using anything other than scar- 
let. In my opinion, and in that of sci- 
entists, fish can tell color. Whether they 
perceive it by the differences in light 
caught by different colors, or by other 
means does not matter. If they can rec- 
ognize a difference between red and blue, 
then they can perceive color, no matter 


what the two colors look like to them. 
Here it is coming on to Christmas 


again, and many anglers will be getting 
the usual run of neckties, socks, and the 
like for presents instead of those articles 
of angling equipment so dear to their 
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hearts. What a shock it would be to 
receive a new line, a few dozen flies, a 
barometer, a thermometer, a reel, tackle 
box, fishing knife, plug or two, an as- 
sortment of spinners or of swivels, 
traces, split rings and such gadgets, a 
few leaders and points, a leader box, 
fly-tying material, new boots or waders, 
a good book or two on angling, fly and 
line-dressing kits, a creel or bag, a fish- 
ing jacket, or any one of the other 
items that an angler is always in need 
of! Of course, if your finances permit, 
you always can give a new rod or a 
tapered line to a valued angling friend 
or relative; but no matter how much you 
have to spend, always something can be 
found to make the recipient happy. Fit 
the gift to the fisherman; give to the 
fly-fisherman something along his line, 
and to the bait fisherman something in 
his. Consider fishing tackle for Christ- 
mas gifts this year. 

P. M. C. Armstrong suggests the fol- 
lowing treatment for sticky lines: 
“Often fly lines become sticky over the 
winter. In an oil-finished line this is 
due to decomposition of the dried oil, 
and usually is only a surface condition. 
It may be remedied by a short immer- 
sion in “lime water,” which is a satu- 
rated solution of lime (calcium hydrox- 
ide). The line should not be left in too 
long, or the unaffected part may be 
damaged. Usually from one to two hours 
is sufficient. 

“Immerse the line in loose coils, mov- 
ing it every few minutes to make sure 
that all of the line is treated. A powdery 
deposit replaces the stickiness, and is 
wiped off when the line is dried. Then 
stretch and polish with a fine abrasive 
After that, rub and polish with dry 
chamois. If some of the original dress- 
ing has been lost, it may be partially 
replaced by giving the line a very light 
coat of blown linseed oil. This will take 
at least a week to dry, and should be 
left much longer, if time is available, 
before final polishing. 

“As all lines are not linseed-oil finished, 
it is well to try a short piece before 
treating all of the line. This method is 
good but requires care. Incidentally, oil- 


skin garments are also linseed-oil fin- 
ished, and get sticky. The lime-water 
treatment may be used to make them 


serviceable. This is an old sailor’s stunt.” 

Too long a hook shank may be a great 
disadvantage. In marabou streamers 
the feathers twist around an extra-long 
hook shank, and thus the action of the 
lure is spoiled. This is true to a lesser 
extent of other feathers used as stream- 
A hook shank of medium length 
allows the feathers freedom of action 
while doing just as good a job of hooking. 


ers. 


Large fish of any species are the sages 
of their tribe. They have grown large 
because they've lived longer, and they’ve 
lived longer because they are better able 
to take care of themselves. To catch 
large fish consistently, you must avoid 
catching the smaller fry. They spoil 
your style, both in methods and strik- 
ing. In many streams there are large 
numbers of small to medium-size fish. 
Also there is a fair number of larger fish. 
If you concentrate on the big ones you 
won't come in with quantity, but your 
catch will show quality.—R. B. 
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South Coast Steelheads 


(Continued from page 29) 


a long, hard run, but this fish just 
dogged it in the fast water. As I care- 
fully added power to the rod, he simply 
bored deeper, then started a wild series 
of short charges. Now he came to the 
surface, rolled once, and charged down 
past me—a good ten-pounder. But the 
rod’s power and the heavy reel drag told 
at last; he slowed down, far below, and 
came back, while I cranked the big reel 
fast. Then he jumped clear of the wa- 
ter, hit with a mighty splash, headed 
under a sunken log, and was gone! 

Not much chance for another, it 
seemed, with the sun already touching 
the green hills, but I lit my pipe, put on 
another hook, and cast again. Within 
ten minutes I had that gentle tug, 
struck hard, and was fast to another fish 
which at once bored into the fast current. 
The big rod turned him, and he made a 
long downstream charge, leaping clear 
and smashing back solidly. 


URELY nothing can equal the heart- 
stopping thrill of such a big fish leap- 

ing. You're sure he will throw the hook 
or fall on the leader, and you're not sure 
whether to point the rod just then or to 
hold slack. I did the latter in every case, 
relying on the strength of my 20-pound- 
test leader. It was impossible to gain 
line, and I followed the steelhead down 
the pool and back and down again, with 
the big 914-foot rod always held high 
and bending down into the butt joint in 
alarming fashion. At last the fish tired, 
and I waded over the slippery rocks into 
knee-deep water to pass the net gently 
under him. A handsome 91%-pound steel- 
head, not long from salt water. 

Yes, we'd hit the Santa Ynez right, I 
thought, as I walked back to pick up 
Clint and Ben. The run was on here, and 
it should be big tomorrow. 

Big? Yet these present-day steelhead 
migrations along the California south 
coast are but a remnant of the great 
spawning runs of years gone by. I've 
heard old-timers tell of wonderful fish- 
ing in the now tiny, or even dried-up, 
creeks close to the metropolitan areas. 
Lessened rainfall, and the denuding of 
mountain slopes by forest fire until they 
cannot hold enough water to provide 
constant stream flow—both have helped 
to dry the little coastal streams, and 
control dams and irrigation do their bit. 
Now only heavy winter freshets have the 
water volume to open the sand bars. 

Even so, many steelheads still appear 
at the same bars, year after year, when 
the biological urge sends them in to hunt 
for their fresh-water birth places. It’s re- 
markable, in view of the fixed routine of 
their lives, that these same fish can be 
planted in landlocked waters, where they 
adapt themselves and thrive. Yet they 
can be, and they take on so many of the 
characteristics of the rainbow that many 
scientists class the two types as one. 
In fact, the general name “steelhead- 
rainbow” is often applied to both sea- 
run and fresh-water fish. 

With my single trophy, I arrived at the 
big hole upstream to find that the other 
fellows had fared poorly. Ben, the only 
scorer, had taken one _ two-pounder 
which scarcely seemed to belong. So we 
drove quickly into the little town near by 
for supper and sleep. 

Clint, luckless so far, awoke us at 3:30 
the next morning, confessing a sleepless 
night and a burning desire to get a fish. 
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So down to my new-discovered hole we 
drove, and went to work in a chill ground 
fog with the first gray light of dawn. 

“Suppose some of those big fellows 
waited here overnight before tackling 
the chute?” Clint asked. 

“Hope so,” I said. “But they may be 
way upstream by now. All we can do is 
find out.” 

We found out soon enough. Exactly 
in the magic spot, just under the chute, 
a fish took my bait, and I had a gor- 
geous battle up and down the fast water. 

“Play him, boy, play him!” yelled Clint 

and suddenly stopped yelling, as his 
own line whipped out through the guides. 
Luckily his fish headed away from mine, 
and we had fireworks in both directions 
until our two beauties were both safely in 
the net. They were nearly twins—6'4 
and 6%, pounds. Clint was a happy man. 

All this in a gray early light and low- 
hanging, wet fog. We were certainly re- 
futing the old-timers’ theory that steel- 
head would do little until a bright morn- 
ing sun was up. But it was cold work, 
and Clint and I stopped to build a small 
fire of twigs to warm our hands. Then 
we were fishing again, and almost at 
once a tremendous shock traveled clear 
down to my wrist. A heavy fish had hit 
the spinner which I had substituted fo! 
egg bait by way of experiment. This 
steelhead fought deep in the current and 
sank, then charged to the surface, rolled 
and went down again. 


OR at least twenty minutes the fish 

held against all the strain I could im- 
part. I couldn't raise him an inch 

I pumped, jarred the rod, and put on 
additional pressure. My wrist by this 
time was actually lame. Gradually the 
fish worked upstream and down, then he 
made a long run, a jump, and a series of 
charges across and back, and began at 
last to move into quieter water. 

Finally, forty minutes from the start, 
3en netted the stubborn battler. It was 
a fat old 7%-pound buck, already color- 
ing up with black spots and a rose-tinted 
rainbow band, attesting to several days’ 
stay in fresh water. And now we dis- 
covered why the fight had taken so long. 
The first roll of the fish had hitched the 
leader around his body at the dorsal fin, 
and this harness had taken all the strain 
off his mouth. 

With my three-fish limit in the sack, I 
dug into the lunch, smoked, and offered 
unneeded advice, while Clint was ending 
the morning with an 8'%-pounder. 

On the way home, we learned how 
phenomenal our luck had been in hitting 
the pool we did. There was a big Jagoon 
downstream, where shore casters and 
boat fishermen often have splendid sport 
with the fresh-run fish which loaf there 
before tackling the upper stream; but on 
this occasion there had been little action 
there. And at the large pool above us, a 
dozen people patiently fishing since 
dawn had no luck until 11 o’clock. Ap- 
parently the last run of steelheads had 
been passing our section of the stream 
just when we fished it. 

Yes, he’s a grand game fish, is Salmo 
gairdneri. Is he worthy of special effort 
toward stream opening—the plowing of 
channels through the sand bars, the in- 
stallation of ladders where needed, and 


other helps—so that he may reach his 
spawning grounds upstream? Our vote 
is an emphatic yes! 

. a 
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Fish by Barometer 


Give a Taylor Fisherman’s Barometer. It tells 
ahead of time whether they're biting. When the 
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long bay that 
famed 
invited 


dusk we slipped into a 
tapered down to the outlet, the 
Mahood River. A sandy beach 
us, and I drove the boat home. 

No one had ever accused us of having 
good sense—there didn't seem to be any 
reason to behave rationally now. So we 
dumped our gear on the beach, left 
camp and supper to the future, and went 
fishing. Walt rowed. Al, in the stern, 
and I, in the bow, began flies. 
The wind died out entirely. 

For a minute we thought it was get- 
ting dark with surprising suddenness. 
It was just mosquitoes. Sometimes peo- 
ple in Canada go for weeks without 
seeing the sun, when the mosquitoes are 
particularly dense. 

A silver swirl in the dark water, and 
Al's line was taut. 

“Fish on!” he yelped 
changed his tune an instant 
tiddler!” he howled. “A 
twelve-inch, blankety-blank 


Pat) 


came up here to catch fish! 


tossing 


joyously, but 

later. “A 
miserable, 
tiddler! I 


HEN he gulped, because his mouth 

was full of mosquitoes. He horsed the 
rainbow remorselessly, and lost him. 
Walt by this time had dropped the oars, 
and was pawing the air like a bear 
fighting yellow jackets. By common con- 
sent we pulled into shore, and raced to 
get head nets and dope. The mosquitoes 
settled so thickly on the nets that we 
couldn't see, but it was getting dark 
anyway. 

That night, as I was dropping off to 
sleep, I heard the first patter of rain 
on the canvas overhead. At first I was 
annoyed. Then I remembered. It always 
rains on the Fourth of July. 

Next morning we pulled on slickers. 
Our little boat behaved handsomely 
without the load of camp equipment. I 
nosed her into the outlet, and the cur- 
rent sucked us downstream. 

“It won't be long!” Al grinned, pawing 
through his fly book. 

I had some trouble following the 
channel. The river, swollen and muddy, 
had spread through the woods. Follow- 
ing Newall's advice, I stuck to the right. 
We went for some distance before Al 
held up his hand in a gesture command- 
ing silence. Over the methodical putting 
of the motor we heard a distant, deep- 
toned roar. 

“It’s the falls,” Walt commented, and 
then added brightly: “That's where we 
want to fish—below the falls.” 

“Sure,” Al nodded, “but I don’t 
to go over in this boat—not if I 
help it!” 

“Did anyone hear 
just as we left?” I 
not going down the 
thing or other?” 

Nobody had. We kept on going, with 
the roar of the falls sounding louder all 
the time, and no banks to the river—it 
simply spread out through the trees. 
Occasionally a black-snouted rock jab- 
bed out of the water, making a wake of 
foam. We slid past these with surprising 
swiftness. 

“I’m getting nervous,” Walt grinned. 
“I wish you mugs would find the some- 
thing or other we aren't to go past.” 

Suddenly banks appeared on either 
side of the river, and the tempo of the 
flowing water increased. Jutting out 
from the shore on the right I spotted a 


plan 
can 


what Newall said 
demanded. “About 
river below some- 
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(Continued from page 25) 


crude pier, and it looked mighty good. 
“White water ahead!” Walt sang out. 
I swung the boat promptly—and as if 
the devil had planted it there on pur- 


pose, a submerged rock gave the pro- 
peller a nerve-shattering thump. The 
motor raced furiously. I shut it off. 


Al scrambled to get the oars in place. 
Walt and I sat helplessly while the boat 
turned sideways and drifted toward 
the rapids. The falls were somewhere 
out of sight, but not far beyond, to 
judge from the sound. 

Al bent to his work. What I mean, he 
really rowed. The little boat lifted in the 
water with every stroke of the oars 
but not any too fast to suit me. I was 
wishing for wings. 

The angle of our approach to the dock 
increased as the strong current swept 
us down. The rapids, some eighty yards 
ahead, threw curling white waves into 
the air. The boat began to fairly jump 
with Al’s herculean efforts. 

Then, abruptly, the swirling current 
lost its grip as we reached compara- 
tively dead water, near shore below the 
dock. Al didn’t lessen his pace. We went 
spurting upstream. A minute later we 
were safely ashore. 

“Whoosh!” Walt let the air out of his 
lungs explosively. I felt the same way 
as if I were taking my first breath in 
half an hour. Al, more practical, pulled 
up the motor and beganstinkering with 
the propeller. We had only to put a new 
pin in the shaft, and the motor was as 
good as new. 

Nothing discourages a habitual fish- 
erman for very long. A few minutes 
later we were pounding down the trail, 
the incessant thunder of the falls beat- 
ing in our ears, and the promised lund 
just ahead. We clambered down into 
the river gorge like three monkeys. Two 
roaring white walls of water, more than 
100 feet high, poured down above us. 

The river itself was rain-swollen, wide 
and swift—obviously in poor condition 
for fishing. But what of that? In a 
wilderness as hard to reach as this, 
where a fisherman must be a novelty, 
the trout should be ready to take on 
all comers, any time. 

With my heart as light as my head, I 
tied on a No. 4 Green Sedge. The fly 
looked as big as a robin. My first cast 
was awkward. The fly reached the water 
twenty feet away, and sucked down ina 
little whirlpool behind a rock. Did I 
imagine a wide gleam of silver? I struck. 


N A lather of spray a great trout hurled 

straight up into the air, the stripe down 
his shining side flaming like a red ban- 
ner. He leaped three times, in three 
cascades of foam, then tore downstream 
with the powerful current behind him. 

There was no stopping that fish. He 
took eighty feet of line before he paused, 
in a wide eddy, to rip the surface water 
to foam. I held him in the eddy. 

Walt yelled encouragement, grabbed a 
landing net, and went vaulting down- 
stream through the brush. With his 
mosquito net dangling from his hat, he 
looked strangely like a Foreign Legion- 
naire, minus the desert. 

The big trout became a throbbing 
weight on the line. I steered him in as 
close to shore as I could. It would have 
been almost impossible to work down- 
stream myself, with trees lining the 





iddlers and Titans 


bank, and the water far too deep to 
wade. Walt reached the line, and bent 
over. With a wild yell he netted the 


trout and held him high, a three-pound 
rainbow. 

A large, black object swooshed by me 
in the brush like a charging rhino. It 
was Al. His fly dove over the water. 
3efore I got my line reeled in he was 
fast to a whopping-big trout. 

“Titans!” Al whooped. “Whales! 
place is full of ’em!” 

Whoppers they truly 
hungry, vicious, battling, 
rainbows, the kind any real fisherman 
would gladly go 1,000 miles for. Those 
rainbows smashed at our flies as though 
possessed. Whenever I could look up, 
which wasn’t often, it seemed as though 
either Al or Walt or both had fish on, 
their rods in crazy curves. Soon we had 
to begin putting back our fish, for 
trout that weigh up to four pounds goa 
long way when there are only a few to 
eat them. For the first time in our 
lives, perhaps, we were restoring to the 
water fish that were trophies fit to hang 
on the walls of a den. 

Then Al landed a trout weighing about 
a pound and a half. 


The 


were. Huge, 
tail-dancing 


“I’m going to quit!” he announced. 
“Now I’m catching tiddlers again!” 
We all quit. It’s time to quit when 


you've so lost your sense of proportion 
as to call 14%-pound trout “tiddlers!” 


Deep-Trolling Rig 


ROLLING for lake trout 75 or 100 ft. 

down can be fun if you use the rig 
shown here. Instead of metal line, which 
takes a lot of the fight out of the fish, 
use your regular bass outfit—a medium 
rod, 100 yd. of 18-lb.-test silk line, and a 
good level-winding reel. Make up an- 
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other rig with 100 ft. or so of heavy linen 
line, attached to a strong three-way 
barrel swivel, to which are fastened a 1 
to 1%4-lb. sinker and 6 ft. of piano wire 
or cable leader. A wooden spring-clamp 
clothespin goes on the end of the leader. 
Now snap the clothespin onto your fish- 
ing line, a few feet up from the lure, and 
let the two lines overside until the sinker 
hits bottom. Then pull the linen line up 
3 to 5 ft., tie it to the stern of the boat, 
and troll as usual. When a trout strikes, 
the fishing line will pull free from the 
clothespin and you'll have a fair fight on 
light tackle. If the clothespin proves too 
weak to hold the line when trolling, 
wrap a heavy rubber band around it to 
strengthen its spring.—J. L. Michel, Pa. 
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Bonetishing—A Fine Art 


(Continued from page 21) 


graceful bow of a croquet wicket. 

All things have to end, as did this one. 
There came a single moment of ago- 
nizing hesitance, followed by the “tang” 
of a breaking fiddlestring, and the long 
line writhed out to sea in the wake of 
the departed ones. 

I venture to state that in the minds 
of many anglers, the memory of the 
taking of their first sailfish or tarpon is 
dim, and they have forgotten the fren- 
zied lunges of bygone barracuda and 
kingfish; but I am quite sure that the 
recollection of the capture of their first 
bonefish still stands clear-cut as a cameo 
in their retrospection. 

Eighteen years ago, on a day in March, 
I found myself walking down the shell- 
strewn path of Long Key, Florida, with 
Zane Grey. I held in my hand a five-foot 
fresh-water bait-casting rod, with a reel 
holding about 100 yards of silk line. 


- HAT are you going to do with 
that rig?” asked the master. 

“IT am going to catch me a bonefish,” 
I assured him. 

He looked at me quizzically for a 
moment, and then laughed. “Have you 
ever caught a bonefish?” 

I pleaded ignorance of the entire sub- 
ject of bonefishery. He led me to the 
steps of his bungalow and, sitting there, 
patiently gave me valuable hints and 
advice that I have followed ever since. 
The result was to send me forth with 
high hopes and a dauntless resolve to 
show Grey my prowess. 

Across the channel lay Duck Key, and 
to the south of this stretched promising 
flats, whereon bonefish were prone to 
feed. Hither in a power boat I went and, 
mooring in several feet of water, stepped 
overboard and commenced a survey. But 
although I scanned the flats narrowly, 
there was neither a tail nor dorsal fin in 
evidence. The outlook was not promising. 
3isecting the flat was a shallow channel. 
Being somewhat awearied, I sat down 
on the edge of this, while the tide glided 
pleasantly by my hips. The baited hook 
drifted down with the current. 

As I contemplated the graceful soar- 
ings of a man-of-war bird in the blue, I 
was suddenly brought to my senses by a 
strong jerk on the line and the reel 
handle rapping my knuckles as the line 
ran from the revolving spindle. 

On my thumb was a knitted thumb- 
stall, and I bore down upon the whirl- 


ing reel with all the pressure that I 
dared exert. Fortunately for me, the 
bonefish soon left the channel for the 


shallower water of the flats, and began 
to describe a great circle. But at this 
point my thumbstall dropped in the 
water and was wafted away by the tide. 
A few feet of whizzing line deprived me 
of the epidermis on my thumb, and I 
sought in vain for a substitute. I finally 
remembered that I was wearing a leather 
belt. Unbuckling it with my left hand, I 
proceeded to use the leather as a drag. 

A quick glance now showed me that I 
did not have more than ten yards on the 


reel. I accordingly began to make my 
way over to where the bonefish was 
swimming in circles. He saw me, of 


course, before I had covered half the 
distance, and was away like a flash in 
the direction of Duck Key, several hun- 
dred yards beyond. 
In the lee of this 
small mangroves of a 


island grew some 
foot in height. 


These I judged to be dangerous, as their 
stems were encrusted with coral; and 
should the bonefish decide to take a 
turn around one I would have but little 
to say to Zane Grey on my return. But 
by standing on tiptoe and elevating the 
rod so that the line would pass over the 
top of the saplings, I averted this dange! 
however, the fish apparently 
gained his second wind and was off on 
another nerve-racking run. I splashed 
after him as quickly as I could, entirely 
careless of the possible presence of 
prickly porcupines or ambushed rays 

He laid his course directly towards 
Duck Key, and I thought that if I could 
wade up onto the white strip of beach | 


Soon, 


might have a better chance. The fates 
decided otherwise. The bonefish sud 
denly increased his speed, and I saw a 


long gray shape following the course of 
my flying quarry. It was a large bar 
racuda, which looked upon the bonefish 
as his next meal. 

About fifteen feet from the key, my 
line ran out and snapped at the spindle 
My bonefish was gone. Then odd 
thing happened. As I stood looking in 
the direction that he had vanished, I 
saw his silvery body suddenly shoot up 
in the sandy shallows close to the beac! 


an 


The barracuda had frightened him oui 
of the deep water. I made the inte! 
vening distance in nothing flat, and 


arrived just in time to kick the bonefish 


out of the water onto the beach. I fell 
upon him and clutched him to my chest 
fearing that he might yet escape me 
Furthermore, I recovered all but about 


fifteen yards of line. 

Returning from the Gulf Stream that 
evening, Zane Grey met me at the pie! 
“Any luck?” he asked graciously 

“Just this one, that’s all. A little chap 

“You caught that six-pounder on that 
rig?” 


“Sure I did. What's the matter with 
the rig? It did the trick.” 

“The luck of beginners surpasseth all 
understanding!” remarked the_ great 
fisherman, as he walked up the path 
shaking his head incredulously. 

HERE was a world of truth in that 

remark, for I've profited by experi- 
ence since then, yet lose more bonefish 
every year, though I regard my tackle as 
most adequate. Never again, I realize 


will I be given the opportunity of kick 
ing an escaped bonefish up on a strip of 
beach and retrieving my line as well 
Luck like that belongs to the mystic 
realm of the novice and women and 
children. 

I am always rather astonished when 
some devotee of the deep blue informs 
me that he not sufficient 
patience to go bonefishing. He is quite 
willing, however, to spend many empty 
hours, if not days, swaying dizzily in 


does 


possess 


his fishing chair as his cruiser wallows 
over the Gulf Stream’s combers. 

In bonefishing, on the other hand 
there is always something to see in 
clear, shallow water of the flats. Weird 
forms that live in the grass, giant sta! 


fish, and varieties of crustacea that 
never imagined existed. 

Then suddenly your rod jerks violently 
downward; the line zips away unde! 
the pressure of your restraining thumb 
As you listen to the reel’s wild scream 
you realize that you are fast to the king 
of them all—a bonefish. 


you 
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Champion Comes Back 


EARTENING news came this fall 

to the surf fishermen of the Mid- 

dle Atlantic states. The channel 

bass, virtually a stranger to New 
Jersey beaches for some 20 years, ap- 
pears to have returned again in consid- 
erable force. Off Manasquan Inlet, Dr. 
and Mrs. William Dyer discovered a siz- 
able school cruising just below the sur- 
face, some of its individuals running to 
an estimated 40 lb. Proper bait was lack- 
ing, and no specimens were caught, but 
three other anglers in the same vicinity 
also encountered this great game fish. 
The luckiest, Herman Peterson of Spring 
Lake, N. J., hauled a 65-pounder from 
the surf on a mere 9-thread line intended 
for the smaller stripers he was after. 

Of course, channel bass 
are no news to devotees 
of the crashing surf at 
Ocracoke and Oregon In- 
let, N. C., Chincoteague 
and the other Virginia 
beaches, and countless 
points further south 
Though they may know 
this gallant fish as red 
drum, bearded drum, or 
even, ignominiously, spot, 
they recognize him as 
one of the biggest and 
gamest prizes of the 
beach, for such he is. His 
locomotive rushes, his de- 
ceptive knack of fighting 
until apparently whipped, 
then dashing away with 
full, furious strength as 
the gaff descends upon 
him, and his lusty size, all 
make him a worthy 
adversary. 

Although many anglers 
prefer lighter tackle, my 
feeling is that a 12-thread 
line, a 7/0 hook, and a 
gimp-wire leader are the 
least the channel bass 
deserves, and an 18-thread 
line is not infrequently 
used. This is attached to 
a regulation surf-casting rod, with bam- 
boo tip of 6 ft. or more, and a free-spool 
reel of at least 200-yd. capacity. The 
more line the better, within reason, for 
when the channel bass decides to be on 
his way he goes—and keeps going. The 
most acceptable bait, in my experience, 
is the shedder crab, although menhaden 
or mossbunker is also effective, and 
mullet, shrimp, and clams have their 
supporters. To complete this rig, a pyra- 
mid sinker of from 4 to 8 ounces is 
advisable, to resist the action of waves 
and tide. 

The channel bass lives up to his name, 
being frequently found in inlets and 
rivers, although most of the larger 


specimens favor the crashing surf. Even ~ 


here, however, he generally cruises in 
the deeper water between sand bars, 


86 


searching for his favorite crustaceans 
along the bottom: and deep sloughs, 
even if close to shore, are the places to 
lay your casts. Since, as his Roman 
nose and low-slung jaw would indicate, 
the channel bass is a ground feeder, you 
must drop your bait in a likely hole and 
let it lie there, with as little motion as 
possible, until his roving eye spots it; 
though of course if no action occurs 
after several minutes it may be wise to 


move on. 

Hooking the channel bass is not so 
vigorous an affair as the subsequent 
playing. It requires patience, subtlety, 
and a cool head. For while frequently 
you may be aware of a disturbance at 
the end of your line, it would be suicidal 





to strike. Your bass insists on investi- 
gating his prospective repast at leisure; 
he will pick it up and drop it repeatedly 
until, after due thought, he decides it is 
to his liking. At last, when you feel the 
full weight of the fish on your line, the 
time has come to strike, and strike hard, 
setting the hook firmly in his bony 
mouth structure. 

Then be prepared for action. Even 
when trolled for in deep water, the 
channel bass is no mean foe, but in the 
breakers, or as he heads seaward over 
the outer bar, he lives up to his reputa- 
tion. A thumb carelessly laid on the 
spinning reel will come away bleeding, a 
line insufficiently supplied with backing 
will soon be headed out to sea, leaving 
but a broken tag on the spindle as a 
memento. And a battle-weary channel 


bass finning the surface quietly for a 
moment is not a beaten fish; only when 
you have guided him in to the sand and 
expertly pinned him with a gaff can 
you safely claim your prize. 

All this, as I have indicated, many a 
southern surf angler has discovered for 
himself, but if the news from the Jersey 
beaches proves as hopeful as it sounds, 
northern surfmen are due for some novel 
sport. It was not always so. Until two 
decades ago, channel bass congregated 
in great schools off Barnegat Inlet, and 
no spot was more famous for their 
catching. 

Those clear September days spent on 
the white beaches of Barnegat still re- 
main in the memories of many an elder 
surf-caster. In the 
shadow of the towering 
old lighthouse, fierce 
tides swept through the 
deep channels into the 
bay, and a wall of white 
water broke continuous- 
ly with a muffled roar 
on the sanded bars. Not 
far away was that his- 
toric hostelry, the Sun- 
set Hotel, where assem- 
bled sportsmen from far 
and wide, and there was 
compensation for its 
lack of comfort in the 
good fellowship found 
there. Many an evening 
was made merry by 
Fred Stone, the famous 
comedian, who coaxed 
melodious tunes from 
the old rosewood piano 
that swayed uncertainly 
on its three legs; and 
there was many a chorus 
sung by those whose fer- 
vor exceeded their abil- 
ity. Later, the weary 
anglers would seek their 
rest in rooms whose 
plaster sifted gently 


Wait calmly, as your channel bass nibbles; then strike, and he'll burst into action down upon them with 


the lightness of falling 
snow, to rise again, gritty-eyed but 
determined, and seek channel bass in the 
gray light of an Autumn dawn. 

It was in 1912, at this very spot, that I 
hooked my first and all-time largest bass. 
My father, an ardent angler, sailed down 
from Bay Head with me in our sloop, 
and we put in at the Sunset for the 
night. The hotel was filled with fisher- 
men, and that evening I listened to tales 
of Barnegat fishing so tall that it was 
remarkable that I could sleep at all, in 
my eager anticipation. 

So with hopeful heart I followed my 
father through ankle-deep sand to the 
beach next morning. Tying the dis- 
membered carcass of a shedder crab to 
my hook, I cast out as far as I could, and 
stood there patiently. Patience, I dis- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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covered at an early age, is the principal 
requisite of a surf fisherman. On my 
left, inconveniently close, stood an enor- 
mously fat man who was having constant 
trouble with backlashes. 

The sun rose from the rim of the sea, 
and suddenly I was electrified to feel a 
nibbling at my bait. I had been coached 
the evening before in the eccentricities 
of channel bass, and accordingly sat 
tight, but to my despair the nibbling 
soon ceased. I had relaxed my taut 
muscles, and was watching a tern swoop- 
ing down over the waves, when my rod 
was jerked downward and all but torn 


from my slack grip. The reel seemed 
fairly to smoke, as yard after yard of 
line flew out. 

“You're on to a channel bass, son,” my 
fat neighbor advised me. I was quite 
aware of the fact, and merely grunted 
an assent. My father, meanwhile, had 
hastily reeled in his line, and was 
watching my struggles with amused 
eyes. Not a word of advice did he utter, 


and for that I was sincerely grateful. I 
wanted to handle this fish alone, and in 
the pride of my youth I thought I could 
do it. 

After about 800 ft. of line had left the 
reel, the fish turned and ran southward, 
describing a course parallel to the beach, 
and I could only follow. Other anglers 
lined up on the beach saw me coming, 
and were considerate enough to reel in 
and get out of my way. Such remarks as 
“Stay with him, boy, he’s a honey” and 
“Go on in after him; I'll throw you a 
life preserver,” came faintly to my ears. 

As I worked down the beach, gaining 
but little, the anglers I had passed cast 
out again. They had no sooner done so 
than the bass turned and retraced his 
course. Once more lines had to be reeled 
in, and once more I ran a gantlet of 
wisecracks. Soon the bass appeared to 
be tiring, and my father waded out and 
prepared to help me land him. But, true 
to the ways of channel bass, the fish 
merely swirled and rushed out to sea, 
and the fight went on. 

As time passed, other anglers became 
aware that I was undoubtedly fast to a 
large fish, and gathered around in an 
interested group. “I'll bet $10 against a 
plugged nickel that fish will go 70 lb.,” 
one of them said, and I glowed. 


INALLY I had succeeded in working 
the fish into the relatively deep water 
inside the bar, and had him headed for 


the beach, when suddenly an enormous 
dorsal fin appeared not far off. It ap- 
proached my fish swiftly. 

“Throw off the drag. Let him go,’ 
someone advised. And this I did, but the 
bass apparently was too exhausted to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 


escape the shark. The dreaded fin clove 
through the water with a sudden burst 
of speed and plunged under. I felt a 
sudden drag at my line, and then little 


resistance as I reeled in. Up onto the 
beach came only the head and fore- 
section of the largest channel bass I 
have ever seen. I have hated sharks 
ever since. 

Long ago, the sea clawed away the 


grove of wind-tossed pines that shrouded 
the base of Barnegat Light, and played 
havoc with the beaches. The great schools 
of channel bass went their way, for 
reasons never satisfactorily explained, 
and the old Sunset long since has bowed 
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and battered chimneys to the 
storms. 

again fishermen will be 
through the Barnegat 

sands as they lug the great bronze- 

backed warriors of the surf up to be 

weighed on the official scales; and from 

some new hostelry for fishermen jangled 

piano tunes will float out on the evening 

rulls roosting on the 


its gables 
of winter 
perhaps 

ggering 


stress 
But 


seen stag 


air, to mystify the 
sand bars. Then will that fine game fish 
the channel bass, recapture a fame he 


deserves.—C. Blackburn Miller. 


South America Produces 

APIDLY it is becoming apparent that 

the fishing grounds off the of 
Peru and Chile not only are coming into 
their own but are establishing a reputa 


coasts 


tion as the most productive waters fo! 
marlin and swordfish yet discovered 
Although some extremely large fish 
have been taken, big-game fishing in 
these waters is still in its infancy, owins 
to limited facilities in the way of ade- 
quate boats and experienced guides 
However, the Grace steamship line has 
supplied four 30-ft. American stock 
cruisers, from which many of. the 
greatest catches have been made 
Tocopilla, Chile, and Talara, Peru, are 


the two principal ports for fishing expe- 


ditions. Safe harbors are relatively 
scarce along the coast, and as a result 
caution must be exercised. The Pacific 


Ocean has a reputation for steadier and 
more reliable weather than the Atlanti« 
but there is generally a long, heavy swell 


breaking on the beaches that makes any 
thing like close contact with the shore a 
dangerous proposition. 

Striped marlin are especially plenti 
ful off the South American coast, as 
many as 51 having been sighted in a 
single day. The blue marlin, a larger 
variety, appears to be migratory in its 
habits, and is seen in the Peruvian 
waters only at certain seasons. 

It is broadbill swordfish, however 
which are regarded as the supreme 
trophy by all big-game anglers; and 
they are not only numerous in these 
South American waters but seem to 
take a bait far more readily than their 


Atlantic 
American 


are found in the 
of these South 


cousins which 
A pioneer 


fishing grounds is W.E.S. Tuker, who 
has caught several of the largest of the 
fish taken there. His first record was an 


837-lb. broadbill, landed off Tocopilla 
George Garey, however, shattered this 
mark in 1936, when he exceeded it by 
5 lb. Tuker, not to be outdone, regained 
his supremacy when, in April of this 
ear, he boated an 860-lb. broadbill. 

Mrs. Ted Lowe of San Francisco, 
while fishing off the yacht Polaris 
hooked a monster swordfish. She fought 
the fish for an hour and then relin- 
quished her rod to George Garey, who at 
the expiration of another 45 minutes 
landed the fish. It weighed 847 lb. Had 
Mrs. Lowe succeeded in boating this fish 
without assistance, she would have won 
the distinction of having caught not only 
the heaviest swordfish ever to be taken 
by a woman, but also the largest fish 
ever to have been taken on rod and reel 
by a feminine angler. 

The record for women is now held by 
Mrs. John Manning of Troy, N. Y., who 


hooked and landed a 611-lb. broadbill off 


Tocopilla.—C. B. M. 
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How They Got Their Names 


‘ 


SSPITE the mildewed maxim—‘“a 
little learning is a dangerous 
thing’’—you and I have to be sat- 
isfied with a comparatively sketchy 
supply of information on most subjects. 
Dangerous or not, we're game to take a 
chance, and consider a half portion of 
knowledge better than no knowledge at 
all. Certainly the average owner or pros- 
pective owner of a bird dog or hound 
feels that way about it. Experience has 
taught me that even if he makes no pre- 
tentions to being an expert he is suffi- 
ciently interested in the fundamental 
characteristics and history of his favor- 
ite breed to ask ali sorts of questions 
about it, and to appreciate any data, 
however slight, that comes his way. So 
let’s take our lives in our hands and dig 
up a few frothy facts about our friends 
and fellow citizens, the sporting dogs. 

Even their names frequently are head- 
lines that tell their own story and that 
of the dogs that carry them. We can't 
miss the fact that a pointer’s job is to 
point and a retriever’s to retrieve. Be- 
fore the use of shotguns, setters used to 
“set” their game, crouching low so as to 
make it easy for the hunter to throw a 
big net over both dog and game. Not a 
very sporting proceeding, according to 
modern standards, but it was considered 
cricket 400 years ago, 
when Merrie England 
was considerably mer- 
rier than it is now. 
As for the spaniel, you 
may or may not know 
his name is derived 
from the country he 
first called home, 
Spain; but you don't 
have to be told that 
the moniker of the 
wire-haired pointing 
griffon describes both 
his occupation and his 
coat. 

That about covers 
the bird dogs, and it’s 
all very simple and 
obvious. That is be- 
sause these breeds are 
comparatively modern 
and were named _ in 
modern English words. 
When we turn to the 
hounds, we find their names, too, tell a 
story. But nearly all the hounds are 
centuries old. Many were named long 
ages ago and in a foreign tongue. When 
these names were translated into Eng- 
lish equivalents, the language was young 
and liquid, and for that reason they are 
not always immediately comprehensible, 
even by an Englishman or American. 

The name “bloodhound” is a good ex- 
ample. The dogs that bear this sinister- 
sounding name are, in reality, excep- 
tionally mild-mannered and good-na- 
tured. They were named bloodhounds, 
not by reason of a bloodthirsty disposi- 
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tion but on account of the extreme care 
with which the breed was kept pure by 
the aristocracy of England. During the 
12th century, when they were _ intro- 
duced into the British Isles, they be- 
came known as “blooded hounds” to dis- 
tinguish them from the nondescripts and 
half-breeds commonly used. 

In the same way the word “grey- 
hound” is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the much older “gazehound.” 
The streamline models we know today 
got the Egyptian equivalent of that name 
away back in King Tut’s time because 
they hunted by sight instead of by scent. 
So it has nothing to do with color. 

The name “Beagle” comes from the 
French “bigle.” Used as an adjective 
this means squint-eyed, a term that 
could never be justly pinned on the 
round-eyed little rabbit rustlers that are 
becoming more and more popular each 
year—and deservedly so. My French 
dictionary tells me the word, used as a 
noun, means beagle and nothing else, so 
we're up against a blank wall there. 
Like the audience listening to the itin- 
erant lecturer of the gay ‘90's, who be- 
gan his elaborate spiel on the pyramids 
as follows: 


“Ladies and gentlemen: The word 


pyramid comes from the Greek word 








Rarely, if ever, does an otterhound meet an otter nowadays—except, perhaps, at a zoo 


meaning pyramid. Thus we 
into the realms of the 


‘pyramis,’ 
launch ourselves 
mystic past.” 

When you stop to think that “dachs” 
is German for badger and “hund” is 
German for dog, you have both the name 
and the original mission of the amusing 
little pooch with the lines of a lizard and 
the turtle legs. The fact that the 1940 
dachsie doesn’t know a badger from a 
honey bear hasn’t changed his name, and 
probably never will. 

The same thing is true of our modern 
deerhounds, elkhounds, otterhounds, and 
Irish and Russian wolfhounds. All carry 


Mesopotamia, 


names that are obviously business cards 
to advertise the various jobs at which 
they are now supposed to excel, or that 
were their specialties at the time they 
were named. We all know that in this 
country today deerhounds are seldom 
used on deer, elkhounds, as a tgp . lage ver 
get so much as a glimpse of an elk, and 
rarely, if ever, do otterhounds ie poison 
meet, except at a zoo. Let none of these 
dogs need lie awake nights worrying 
about it. The so-called lords of creation 
are often equally open to the same crit- 
icism. doubt if the historic beefeaters 
who guard the Tower of London eat any 
more beef than thousands of other Brit- 
ishers, and I’m positive that the official 
poundkeeper in the little New England 
village where I live has never caught 
and corralled a single stray heifer in his 
entire life. And that goes for some Holly- 
wood cowboys. 

A number of years ago I attended, as 
a guest, the annual dinner of a society 
for the capture of horse thieves. It was 
a corking good dinner but, strange as it 
may seem, not one member of the organ- 
ization had ever captured a horse thief; 
and I have a sneaking suspicion orly a 
baker’s dozen had even so much as 
slipped a halter on a horse. So the dogs 
we've been talking about can still look 
us square in the eye 
and tell us to get back 
into our glass bunga- 
lows and quit throw- 
ing stones. Foxhounds 
can legitimately give 
us the glassy eye, for 
they are consistently 
busy at the trade that 
gave them their name. 

Certain hounds, like 
the Afghan, were 
named from the loca- 
tions in which they 
originated or first be- 
came generally known. 
Others, notably Scot- 
tish deerhounds, Nor- 
wegian elkhounds, and 
Russian and _ Irish 
wolfhounds, have been 
labeled in a way to 
identify both their 
fatherland and origi- 
nal occupation. Still 
another, the Saluki—called the royal dog 
of Egypt, but whose hunting territory 
once comprised Arabia, Palestine, Syria, 
Anatolia, Persia, and 
points north, south, east and west—has 
a name whose meaning I don’t know 
and at the moment am not in a position 
to find out. If you happen to have a 
working knowledge of the Egyptian, 
Arabic, Hebraic, Syrian, and other as- 
sorted Far Eastern languages, you have 
what it takes to land this information, 
and I'll be glad to hear from you at your 
earliest convenience. I’m in the same 

(Continued on page 89) 
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embarrassing situation as regards the 
whippet. All I know about his name is 
that he picked it up in England and that 
his John Hancock, now written, is a 
bungled version of some word formerly 
used in the Yorkshire or other English 
dialect; but exactly what whippet or 
wipit or wippit actually meant is appar- 
ently lost in a deep pea-soup fog. 

Even when the meaning of a breed 
name seems as clear as a mountain trout 
stream, it’s wiser not to take it for 
granted, as I.discovered some five min- 
utes ago. For years I have assumed that 
harriers were so called because they 
were used in the pursuit of hares. Noah 
Webster tells me I’m wrong. Harriers, 
so he says, were not called harriers for 
that reason. The word comes down to us 
from the early Norman and merely 
means a hound—any old hound, not nec- 
essarily an oversize beagle or undersize 
foxhound used to make bunnies take it 
on the lam. The Normans spelled it 
“harier,” but what’s an R more or 
between brave knights and good sports- 
men? Even oysters have given up being 
fussy about it. 


as 


- less 


OR our final fling at this name propo- 

sition we'll take the basset hound. 
Here again there’s more to it than meets 
the eye. Without looking the matter up, 
you might hazard a guess that this clever 
little grass cutter was named in honor of 
some sporting worthy of long ago whose 
name was Basset. You might reasonably 
imagine this man developed the breed 
just as Herr Doberman developed the 
pinscher that has become so popular and 
is known by his name. If that were 
actually the case, it would be a prece- 
dent. As far I know, not a single 
sporting dog breed has ever taken its 
name from an individual man or woman. 
You notice I say “breed,” not strains 
within a breed. The latter very fre- 
quently are tagged with the names of 
humans, as witness the Llewellin setter, 
or Trigg and Walker foxhounds. 

Coming back to the basset hound, he 
was named in France, where he came 
from. As I understand it, basset (or bas- 
sette) was an old-time derivative of 
“bas,” meaning low. With that clue star- 
ing us in the face we need no Sherlock 
Holmes to solve this case. If you’re look- 
ing for a dog whose legs are just barely 
long enough to reach from his body to 
the ground, and not a fraction of an inch 
longer than that, the basset is the an- 
swer to your prayer. The breed was de- 
veloped, we are told, by crossing the old 
Saint Hubert hound with the French 
bloodhound. How it was brought down 
to its present size, available records fail 
to explain, but in any event it was a 
grand job of leg docking. 

An interesting sidelight on this dog 
and his name is the fact that the French 
dictionary defines basset in two ways. 
No. 1 is the little hound; No. 2 is “a little 
fellow with short legs.” That raises the 
burning question: was the dog named 
for the man or the man for the dog? At 
the present writing it looks like another 
case of the hen and the egg. If that is 
the fact, it will give us something to 
argue about these long winter evenings. 
Not that we’re shy of subjects! When a 
dog fan can’t find anything to argue 
about, it’s time to send out for a pul- 
motor.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Veterinarians condemn hit- 
or-miss feeding, recom- 
mend Pard! Dr. B. F. 
nore , of Illinois, 
says: “‘The building 
of healthy dogs starts 
with careful feeding. 
Hit-or-miss feeding 
won'tdo.”’ Thatiswhy 
Dr. B. F 


recommends Pard. 








EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS ious 
é' “Stripslik’’ 


DOG Comb- Brush. “1 value 
Anti-Bark Bridie, stops wanton barking 


Warner’s Dog Products Co., Dept. L, Norwich, ¢ Conn. 


And what a health record these 
Not one common diet-caused ailment . . 
failure to conform splendidly to breed! That’s Pard 
Health 
No other canned dog food has been 
tested and proved as nutritionally balanced 
Pard to work for your dog now! 


made! 





scientists! Besides frequent check-ups- 
Swift’s Research Kennels are thoroughly examined every 
15 days. For normal growth. . 


He) 
FEMGaaL onic. cuicast 


Excessive shedding? Nervousness? Other common die- 
tary ailments? NEVER—in 5 successive generations 
raised on Pard by Swift! 


@ Nothing escapes the scrutiny of Swift's experienced 


all the dogs at 


. for general health. 
-ard-fed dogs have 
. not one 


5 successive generations of it! 


so thoroughly 
-ard. Put 


PARD now comes in convenient 6-Ib. tins! Ask about them. 











SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 








Make sure of your dog’s health 
by using these reliable products. 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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<dlé 2316 West 69th St., Chicago, ill. 
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Ever since 50% more meat was added to 
Miller's Kibbles, hunters everywhere are 
praising this healthful low-cost feeding plan. 
It's easy, safe, and so good for your dog. 
Simply use delicious Miller's 
Kibbles, dietetically-complete for 
the basic diet, with table left- 
overs for variety. Keeps your dog 
“healthier at half the cost.’’ Try 
it! For FREE ‘Package of Joy” 
write Miller's Dog Foods, 1239 

State Street, 

Battle Creek, 
Michigan, 
‘ 
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Basic Diet 
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for 
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SOLD BY GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


PORTO PEN 


A low priced portable 
folding pen for the smaller 
breeds of Dogs and for 
Puppies. Various sizes. 


















Ask for Catalog No. D 
BUSSEY PEN PRODUCTS CO. 


GIG) West ath St... CHICAGO, ILL. 














Allegany Sam with 
his popular well- 
known trainer 

Dewey English 















says Dewey English, trainer of Allegany 
Sam, winner of the 1940 Pheasant Fu- 
turity. Ask for meat-abundant, vita- 
min-rich Hunt Club Dog Food at your. | | 


MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





grocer’s or feed store. | 





Hounds on the Dark Hills 








(Continued from page 28) 


getting wearily to our feet when a sharp 
hound note cut the wet stillness. It was 
the redbone, along the ditch a quarter 
mile below us. She broke into full cry, 
and beyond the reach of our lantern we 
heard the black-and-tan go clattering 
past to join her. 

It was easy to guess what had hap- 
pened. The coon had gone into the tile, 
but not far and not to stay. Maybe he 
planned it as a trick. Maybe the water 
coming down the tile backed up behind 
him and drove him out. In any event 
he left and took to the ditch, never put- 
ting a foot on the bank. 

It was a good trick and it would have 
worked ahead of most dogs. But the 
redbone was old. As old, maybe, as the 
coon, and as crafty. While we rested 
there on the ditch bank, and the black- 
and-tan ranged the nearest woods, she 
cut widening circles around the mouth 
of the tile and along the ditch, to see 
what she could pick up. And finally she 
found the place where the coon got 
enough of swimming and came out on 
the bank. 


HE chase was brief this time and 

straight as a bee returning to the hive. 
It swung toward a swampy lake in a 
cranberry bog half a mile away. Some- 
where in that swamp the coon would go 
up on his den tree, safe at last. 

Probably that’s what he intended. But 
he didn’t make it. Maybe he was too 
tired to travel farther. Maybe the hounds 
crowded him too hard on that last lap. 
They put him up at the edge of the 
swamp, a hundred feet from the brush- 


bordered stream that came out of the 
lake, up into a scrub oak. 
The tree wasn't more than forty or 


fifty feet tall but it was still carrying its 
dead leaves. They hung in a thick brown 
screen, wet, dripping. There was no way 
to get the beam of a flashlight up among 


the branches. 

“Well,” Whit said at last, “we can't 
shine him. Guess there’s just one thing 
to do.” 


He put the shotgun down, peeled off 
his hunting coat, and shinnied up. Every 


few feet he stopped and probed the 
black crannies of the tree with his light. 
He was maybe thirty feet from the 


ground when he made contact. He poked 
the light into a crotch just above his 
head, and looked the coon smack in the 
eye. 

I heard a commotion in the tree, and 
a sudden startled call from Whit. “Look 
out!” he yelled, “He’s a-comin’!” 

Two objects fell from the oak togeth- 
er. One was Whit’s heavy flashlight, 
dropped in the excitement, and the other 
a dark body that cleared the tree in a 
soaring leap. In the lantern light that 
coon looked as big and black as a small 
bear. I thought he must be stunned, 
knocked breathless, if not badly hurt or 
killed. Thirty feet is a long way for a 
heavy animal to jump. Then the dogs 
nailed him, and I knew in a split second 
I’d guessed wrong. 

I've seen hounds kill a coyote, and the 
brush wolf put up a fair fight. I’ve seen 
a mink at bay before a farm collie, and 
the big water weasel didn’t know the 
meaning of fear. But for reckless, ter- 
rible fury I’ve never seen anything to 
match that old boar coon. 

There was a big cartwheel of dogs, 
with a hub of gray and black fur and 


white teeth. There were grating snarls 
and once or twice a sharp yelp of pain 
from the hounds. The coon stayed on 
the bottom, under the dogs, twisting and 
rolling, dealing punishment with fangs 
and claws together. 

The black-and-tan was first 
He dodged out of the fight, licking a 
long, bone-deep cut on his foreleg. The 
coon turned on the redbone like a wild- 
cat then. He cut her ears to ribbons in 
twenty seconds, gashed her neck deep- 
ly, ripped a paw with his sharp white 
teeth, and the bitch decided she had had 


to quit. 


enough. 
The hounds were licked. I knew it, 
and suddenly the coon knew it. He be- 


gan to back away, a foot at a time, edg- 
ing toward the creek. He had fifty feet 
to go—to live. He knew that too, and 
he wanted to live. 

The dogs jumped him the instant he 
moved, but he faced them, flattened and 
ready, and bluffed them off. Then he 
sidled away again, a foot, a yard, to- 
ward the water. Whit’s shotgun was 
leaning across a log twenty feet away 
but I wouldn’t have used it if coon pelts 
had been worth the price of sea otter 
skins. 

The coon had backed into a thicket of 
small tamaracks and sumac but he 
wheeled when Whit came sliding out of 
the tree. My friend hit the ground yell- 
ing at the dogs, urging them in. But he 


was too late—the coon had made the 
creek. ‘ 

Somewhere, before daybreak that 
morning, that old boar climbed to his 


den and curled in a bed of dry leaves. 
He must have been tired and stiff and 
sore, but around him the wet November 
woods were silent. No hounds cried on 
the dark hills the way he had come. 
That was all he wanted. There are no 
medals in the coon world for guts, be- 
cause guts are taken for granted. 


South Dakota’s Pheasants 


PPROXIMATELY a million and a 
half pheasants each year were killed 
in South Dakota during the open seasons 
of 1938 and 1939, and early estimates for 
1940 were that at least 2,000,000 would be 
bagged during the season. For the last 7 
years the kills have ranged somewhere 
between those two large figures, yet 
there has been no depletion of the supply 
of birds. 

The first pheasants were released in 
the state in 1912, and there were only 
300 of them! The state Game Department 
purchased and released 2,000 of the birds 
in 1914, followed by smaller plantings in 
1917, 1918, and 1919. In all a total of 7,000 
birds were purchased and released. From 
these birds came the multitudes which 
made possible a total kill, from 1927 to 
1939 inclusive, of 16,175,000 pheasants. 

It is believed, according to the South 
Dakota Conservation Digest, that the 
pheasant, being an insect eater, is far 
more beneficial than detrimental to agri- 
culture, but must not be permitted to 
multiply to the extent of becoming a 
pest. Shooting, through annual open 
seasons, is described as the best method 
of control. Such complaints have 
come up of damage done to crops, have 
been due, it is thought, to the law’s not 
permitting a sufficient number of the 
birds to be taken to keep them within 
bounds in farming districts. 
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When 


Your Dog 


begins to 


Scratch 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or 
animal nature when your 
dog scratches and sheds 
isn't nature's way at all. 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by im- 
purities produced by the restraint of domestic life, 
improper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 
elimination. These conditions act to set up an intense 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No wonder 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 


= | 


his coat continuously 


It 








He looks to you for help and you can give it— | 


quickly. 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders provide blood tonic ele- 
ments and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds, any 
age. Given re gularly on Saturday each week they act 
to quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper con- 
ditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, 
ness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irritations 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented. 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders are 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops at 25c 


for sale 


at leading Drug 
and $1.00 


Their wel 


directed action should show a quick effect. You may never 
know _ how fine your dog can be until you have tried them. 
Ask for Rex Hunters ers Dog Powders Keep Dogs Fit. 





Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 
Send for free Nema booklet No. 652 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk @-55-M 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


% Free Booklet 
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SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 


A new Kit containing 
material for whittling 
SIX interesting lit- 
tle Scottie dogs, 
each in different 
characteristic 










POSTPAID 








pose. Each Scottie 

is about 2 inches 

long and the six 

wood blocks sup- 

plied, are ready cut 

to the correct out- 

line. Nothing else 

needed but a pock- 

etknife. Complete Kit containing 6 shaped 

blocks, paint and brush, pocket sharpening 

stone, material for eyes, and complete illus- 

trated step-by-step instructions will be sent 

x ir é nly $1. 00 postpaid in the United States 

r anada. Get started in this new Hobby 
d Tow. It’s easy with this new Kit. 
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Court Le 


Anti- Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors compla Easy 

dog. Practical muzzle for dogs 
at large. Insurance against kill- 
ing sheep and poultry. Made in 3 
sizes, each adjustable. Name breed 
wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. Ex- 
tra large sizes for Great Danes ane 
St. Bernards etc. postpaid.—$1.5 

WARNER’S PRODUCTS Co., oy ‘ Norwich, Conn. 
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Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 


Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 


$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept 
Boston, Dceitecste 


312 Stuart Street 












Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. Write for 
complete catalog FR 

CROWN IRON WORKS 
1879Ty\erSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 


Blankets as Dog Bedding 


I’ve been using old blankets—75 
percent cotton, 25 percent wool—as bedding for 
my dogs in winter. Is it true that wool may 


harm their skin?—H. A. M., North Carolina. 


Question: 


Answer: Blankets make very good bedding 
for dogs, although it is quite possible that some 
dogs may be allergic to wool, just as some 
humans are. Also, some dogs, especially young 
pups, have a tendency to chew on blankets and 
swallow pieces of them. If you do have trouble, 
use paper or straw.—J. R. K. 


Inflammation of Eyelids 


Question: My 6-year-old setter was nursed 
through blacktongue 4 years ago, but devel 
oped a slight iniammation of the mucous mem 
brane lining his eyelids. This has become m 
acute, and my physician, who is a dog 
says the animal is practically blind in one eye 
and has materially affected sight in the other.— 
c. ©. F., aris. 


re 
lover, 


Answer: Try the following 
which your local druggist can make up: 
boric acid, 1 grain zine sulphate 
grain atropine sulphate, and 1% oz. distilled wa 
ter. Apply 2 drops of this in the eyes twice a 
day, after bathing them with a 2 percent boric 
acid solution. Also put 1 drop of 10 percent 
argyrol solution in the eyes twice daily. Give 
the dog 2 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol twice 
a day.—J. R. K. 


prescripti 
Tw 
grains 


Athlete’s Foot 


Question: How should I treat my dog for 
athlete’s foot?—N. F. G., Calif. 
Answer: There are various treatments. Try 


bathing the feet with witch-hazel, then applying 
a 10 per cent ichthyol ointment and bandaging 
If this doesn’t help, bathe with witch-hazel, 
then apply a 5 per cent solution of tannic acid 
and salicylic acid in using 


J. R. &. 


alcohol, cotton.— 


Breeding for Health? 


I have a female Irish setter 5 
Is it necessary for her health t 


Is she too old?—Miss M. L., New 


Question: 
years old. 
breed her? 
Y ork. 


Your 


desire, 


Answer: dog is not too old to breed, 
if you but it’s not necessary If 
she’s been enjoying good health, I don’t believe 
it's advisable to make any changes.—J. R. K 


so 


Moist Eczema 


My elkhound pup was doing 
well up to a week ago; then suddenly a 
patch of fur came off his back and left a 
red, watery sore. It was diagnosed as 
eczema’™’ and healed well under treatment, but 


has broken out again.—T. S., North Dakota 


Question: very 
large 
raw, 
“weeping 


Answer: Your dog very likely has moist 
eczema. Apply a 5 percent solution of tannic 
acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the 
with cotton once a day, and add 1% tsp. 
bonate of soda to the food daily. The 
should consist of lean chopped beef 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and some 
cooked vegetables. Also milk. A raw egg may 
be given daily. Give the dog 2 tsp. of mineral 
oil three times a week.—/J. R. 


area 
bicar- 
diet 
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| milk, 








...and a Good Hunting 


Dog Should Always Be 
Kept in Good Condition 


During the hunting season, and all 
through the year, does your dog have 
the stamina—the lustrous coat—the 
high spirits that are proof of inner 
health? For solid nourishment and 
vital gnawing exercise, feed him Red 
Heart 3- flavor Dog Biscuits. Each 
package contains beef, fish, and cheese 
flavors. 


Red Heart Dog Biscuits are easy on 
your pocketbook! They are made of 
fresh meat, meat and bone scraps, 
marrow meat and bone, dry skimmed 
fresh egg yolk, cereals, malt, 
and wheat germ. They furnish an 
abundance of Anti-infective Vitamin 
A, Anti-neuritic Vitamin B,, and 
Sunshine Vitamin D. Order from 
your dealer—heart-shaped or kibbled 
in bulk or package. John Morrell & 
Co., General Offices, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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ready, wonderful 
tetrieving nicely, 
Already 
him a 


IRISH Water Spaniels. Now 
bunch youngsters 7-9 months. 
Force Method, Gun Tested, Waterwise 
retrieving birds. Get your dog early, give 
**‘break.’’ Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif 

SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson's Kenne Ils, Skamokawa, W: ashington. 











SPRINGERS: prices reasonable; proven ) hunting 
stock; registered A.K.C inoculated; deferred 
payments Hy-Land Lakes Kennels, Antigo, Wis. 
BLACK | proven. female, 2 years. Reg. Puppies, 
All colors Finest pedigrees. Earl G. Scott, 
Clayton, Mich. oe 
REGISTERED springer pups, finest bloodlines 
obtainable, hunting strain, $12.50 and $15.00. 
Robert Peterson, Richville, Minn. _ Liar 
HEALTHY registered Springer »s. None better, 
$10.00; $12.50 Photos. Sheltercove Kennels, 
Battle Lake, Minn 


SPRINGER Pups $20.0 00 Trained hunters $40.00, 











English Toy Spanie $15.00. Frank Roberts, 
Potsdam, New Y¢ rk. eo 
AMERICAN Water Spaniels, twelve to eighteen 
months old. Forty dollars and up. George Hays, 
Robinson, Ill 7 
HEALTHY. eligible, cocker or springer puppies 
from hunters Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn 7 - 
COCKER pups. Registered, none finer. Females 
$12.50, Males $17.50. Scott Teachout, Big Rap- 
ids, Mich _ ne 
SPRINGERS. Prize Winners. Registered, Real 
Hunters. Reasonable. Oris Mork Antigo, Wis. 
SPRINGER, Eligible puppies. Ideal Christmas 
present. Wilfred Buehle, Waldo, Wisc 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Eligible puppies $15-$10. 
Roy Packard, Wentworth, S. Dak 
AMERICAN Brown Spaniels, four months, eligi- 
ble. Mrs. R. S. Ross, Gordon, Neb 
XTRA quality hunting Springer pups. Consider 
out he movie. H. J. Barnhart, Findlay, O 
HALF Cocker. Half American Brown. Pups. 
Chas. Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 
COCKERS. Registered. From $10. Box 68, Cuba 
City, Wis., Rt 2 Wis., Rt. 2. 


o * Qampiia RS 
| |eF aol POINTERS , yl] 


BLOOD Counts. "Pointers, Setters bred, developed, 
Lexing- 


trained Lexington Kennels. Puppies by 
ton Jake, Ch. Spunky Creek Boy. December de- 
livery. $25 up. Vinton W. Mason, Prop., Box 227, 


iss, 


Cambridge A, M 


THOROUGHLY trained Pointer m years old. 


ile, 3 


Experienced, keen nose, staunch, backs, steady, 
retrieves. COD $40.00 on 3 days trial, if express 
guaranteed both ways. A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky. 
POINTER, English and Irish Setter pups. 6 
months. Well started, all papers. Males $20.00, 
females $15.00. Ship C.0.D. Clyde Lighty, Cul- 
lom, Ill. 

TIME plan. Pups to trained dogs, Setters, Eng- 
lish and German Pointers. Registered. Photos 
10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 

FEW broken Pointers and Setters, kind to get 
limit over. Some at $50. On trial. Guy W. 
Moore, Rt. 5. Memphis, Tenn 

IRISH Setters beautiful puppies and _ trained 
dogs breeding. Skyline Kennels, 


Championship 
Bergen, N. Y : ; 
IMPORTED Drahthaars and Shorthairs. World's 


Finest. Reasonable. Mangold’s, Bennington, Nebr. 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers, Type, Brains, 
proven bloodlines. Bredrite Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 


DRAHTHAAR’s Combination pointer and re- 
trievers, land or water. Pups. Howard Cc. Han- 
son, Herman, Neb 

PEDIGREED Pointers: Pups { months also 
trained running female. 2137 Mansfield, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

PUPS, Pointers—Setters registered, $25 up. C. 


Ansley, Petersham, Mass. 


CHE CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS T 











CHES ESAPEAKE puppies _ Unexcelled ‘bloodlines. 
Ch. Pine-ridge King and field-broken daughter 
of champions. Wallace Larson, North Olmsted, 
Ohio 
BLACK Labradors the outstanding retriever. 
Only puppies of choice breeding to offer. Rodall 
Kennels, Box 431, Lincoln, Neb 
REGISTERED “Black Labrador Dog 1 year. 
Preliminary training ’ complete. $65. 
Walter Petker, Reedley, 30x 63 
LABR ADORS International Champion at stud. 
Pups and youngsters usually available. S. B. 
Spellman 623 Second Ave Seattle, Wash 
BLACK Labrador Pu ppies Fast Retrieving 
Strain, $50.00. Peveri i's Pom-Dane Kennels, 
Route 5, Waterloo, Iowa - 
LABRADOR Retrievers. Finest blood lines Reg. 
AKC 3 months. Mrs. R. Berger, 6447 Hillegass 


St. Oakland, Calif. 


92 


















CHESAPEAKE Bay Retriever Puppies Eligible. 
Dead Grass. Dr. Rustad, Spencer, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 
CHESAPEAKE from Field Trial winning 
stock. Leonard Gaston, Cambridge, Iowa. 
CHESAPEAKE pups from field trial stock. 
land Kennels, Grand Island, Nebr. 

50, Golden, black, Labrador pups. Lynn Kellogg, 
Junius, S. Dak. 

GOLDEN Labrador puppies. Satisfaction —_ 
_anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 8. 


[a ceacirs aul] 


THOROUGHBRED English Beagle Pups. Very 
_Teasoné able. "i Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
BASSETS. Ears twenty-two inches. Best trailers 
known, Pictures. Bryce Parker, 

. Cc 
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Winston-Salem, 














BEAGLES. Rabbit hounds, broken. Starters. 
Puppies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Broke. Trial. Young- 
sters. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pz 
BEAGLE Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
Star Kennels, Herrick, IIl. 


BEAGLE Pups: Bred to hunt. Hopewell Beagles, 
R-2, Tiffin, Ohio. 

BEAGLE Puppies, AKC. 
_ing. $12.50. Leo Hofman, L 
WELL trained Beagles. Starters. 
miller Bros., Beach City, Ohio. 
BEAGLE pups, real hunting ‘strain. Registered. 
A. Weist, Eldon, Iowa. 
BASSET Hounds, pups 
jassets, North Buena 
TRAINED Beagles, farm 
ter. Puppies. E. Dooley, 


Selma, Iowa. 
BEAGLES Rabbithounds Thoroughly 
Trial. Charles 


texroth, York, Pa Rte. 
BARGAIN: End of season Beagles, rabbit 
hounds, coon hound cheap. 





Exceptional Field Breed- 
apeer, Mich. 
Puppies. 








Neu- 








Unexcelled hunters. 
Vista, lowa. 


raised. Eligible 





regis- 





“broke n. 





Haring, Lyons, Pa. 





Clu 
IS THE TIME.. 


for you to check up on your fall 
and winter sports equipment. Make 
sure you have everything ship- 
shape for your hunting and camp- 
ing trips. 


Whether you do your “‘shoot- 
ing’’ with camera or gun, you'll 
find in these pages advertisers who 
will be glad to help you find the 
equipment you need. 











HOUNDS @),| 


High-class Coonhounds 
Choice combination Tree- 





Hounds, 
75.00. 


HUNTING 
$50.00 to 














Hounds $30.00 to $40.00. Foxhounds $30.00 to 
$40.00. Deerhounds $30.00. Good rabbithounds 
$15.00. Hound puppies $10.00 pair. Started 
hounds $10.00 to $15.00. Squirrel dogs $20.00. 
10 days trial. Enclose stamp for particulars. 
Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark. 
SPORTSMEN—) My dogs tree and have had ex- 
perience in actual hunting this season. Straight 
cooners, combination hunters, squirrel, rabbit and 
fox dogs. Closing out, sell cheap, on trail, writ- 
ten purchase money back guarantee. State dog 
you want, I'll see you get it. C. Lewis, _ Hazel, | Ky. 
HONEST Coon Hounds are scarce when you 
carry them to the woods, am offering mine for 
$40.00 on 15 days trial. 4 year old fast, wide 
hunters, good water dogs, rabbit, fox, deer proof. 
B. W. Miller. Lynn Grove, Ky 

JIM is a hound and cur silent coon and mink 
dog. I caught "4 coon, 2 mink one night last 
season, true at hole or tree for $12.50 on 15 days 
trial Others like him. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 
COON- Opossum Hunters—Have 9 absolutely 
trained coon-opossum hounds, real tree dogs. 
Broken. Three real silent trailers—coon, mink, 
opossum, skunk. Each $10.00, 10 days trial. 
Picture, reference furnished. Thomas C. Doran, 
Murray, Ky 

FOX, Deer, Coonhounds. | Shipper 37 years. 
Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 


IKeRXYR Mae | 





LOOK Few Fine Coon and Opossum hounds that 





























are rabbit, fox and deer broke. Open trailers, 
fast wide hunters, solid tree barkers, none better 
for $15.00 on 15 days trial. Wabel Camp, Lynn 
Grove, Ky. 
MY Silent Trailing fur and game getter, 3 
years, Cur-Hound, will catch his worth in one 
week. $10.00. Ten days trial. Others like him. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
$15.00 ‘Buys my Champion Coonhound ‘‘Hawk.’’ 
4 years old. He will please any Coon Hunter. 
$15.00. Twenty days trial. Others like him. Mike 
Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
HU NTING Season too short, must sell “my Coon- 
hound ‘‘Rambler.’’ 4 years, none better. $15.00 
Ten days trial. Others like him. J. N. Ryan, 
Murray, Ky 
COON Bitch * “Queen. ”* Believe best in my County. 
Coming four years, broke on coon, possum. 
$10.00. Ten days trial. Others like her. J. M. 
Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
BEST in Kentucky, my Male Coonhound ‘‘Joe.’’ 
4% years, fast, true treer. $15.00. Twenty days 
= Others like him. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, 
y 
$15.00 Buys my Walker Male, 3 years, broke 
day-night, nothing but fox. $15.00. Ten days 
trial. Others like him. Buddy Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


NORWEGIAN Elkhound Puppies from Champion 
stock Write for information. Edna McCoy 
194 Franklin St., Reading, Mass. 

ENGLISH Bloodhound pups. 
famous hunting and man-trailing 

Sutton, Decatur, Mich. 

HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. 
Descriptive Booklet 10c. 

Herrick, Il. 

FOR Sale: Excellent fox & coon hounds. $20.00 t 
$50.00 each. Harvey Satterfield, Princeton, Ky 

REGISTERED Dachshund Puppies from Winners 

_Frontz’s Winning Kennels, Versailles, Ohio. 

WESTERN trained coon, cat hounds; re 
puppies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 

REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound Pups, Par 
ents A-1Cooners. W.B. Frisbee Clanence Mo.,R.1 

BASSET Hounds, Registered Puppies from true 
type, hard working hunters. Leland Shaw, Rusk 

ville, Ohio. 

SEVERAL fine 
_Bec kennels. D96, Herrick, 
REGISTERED” Black 
hound Forty dollars. 

Wash 

TWENTY 
Beck D994, 


Registered. From 
strains. J. 


Literature free. 
Kennels, BS8 


Trial. 
Dixie 











gistered 











Few 


hounds. 
Ill. 
and Tan female. Cat 
Marvin Wick, Tenin 


rabbit Beagles 








Coonhounds. Write. Elto1 
Herrick, Ill. 

BLUE tidge Mtn. Cooners. Also 
squirrel dogs. E. C. Simmons, Clayton 
TEN fast Foxhounds. Trial. Elton 
Herrick, IIl. 
COONHOUNDS, 
son able. John ¢ Clarke, 


5 a 


PEDIGREED Chow, Cocker, Airedale, Pekingese 
Non-Pedigreed Point 


trained 








*’possum and 
Ga. 
D95 











3eck, 
squirrel and possum dogs rea 
Pulaski, Tenn. 








pups, $12.00-$15.00. $20.00 

ers, Springers. Collies, $10.000-$12.00. Guar 
anteed satisfaction. Kragelund’s, So. 2803 Chest 
nut, Spokane, Wash 

A.K.C. litter registered St. Bernard pups f 

sale Large type. Females $20.00. Male 

$25.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. State Line Ker 
nels, Westby, Mont. 

SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 


Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and F 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Cree 
Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 


Fox, cor 
Catalog 
y 


FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. 
10c. dl Grass Farm Kennels, mann HS 

PUPPIES, all kinds. Free details. Book 104 pt 
tos Be wot breeds described *25e. toyal Ker 





nels, Chazy, N.Y 

PEDIGREED collies. Beauties, intelligent. Ex 
cellent breeding. G. McDowell, East Lansin; 
Mich 

REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire F: 


terriers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wi 











FOR Sale: Puppies, Registered Standard Schna 
zers. Reasonable. Arthur Nye, Windsor, Oh 
WHITE Collie puppies, Kish-Ke-Kosh § strai 
Fred Fisher, Roseburg, Ore 
PUPPIES. Norwegian Elkhound Scotties 
Alaskan Blue Foxes. . Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mor 
ST Bernard pups; ‘Champion sired beautie 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I., N 
CHOICE Coach, White Collie, and Rat Terr 
_pups te l Kennels, Nevada, Ohi 
DACHSHUNDS; hunting pet “Everett Johns 
322 No. Chautauqua, Wichita, Kans 
REGISTERED Coach Pups, $25.00 and up. Ka 
Kennels Leland, Il. 
WHITE German Shephe rds, Purebred. Beautif 





Lindenholt, Pedlar Mills, Va. 


a CREAT DANES r 


GREAT Dane pups: Dependable guards, perfect 
companions. Safe with children. Shipped on 
proval with monthly payment terms. Kal 
Farms, Stone-Mountain, Ga. 











OUTDOOR LIFE 














bed e Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are requested to 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
’ | ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. JANUARY issue closes NOVEMBER 20th. 


ee 1000 + free flying ringnecks. | GLASS Eyes. Taxidermists’ Supplies. Highest 

















Cousins, Hadley << ee quality ery west prices. Rush postal for 
OORANG Airedale puppies ).00 up, shipped QUAIL, Pheasants, Partridge, Mallards, Tur- Drand-new 44 page catalog. Free. Get our pttess, 
on approval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. _keys. Jackson Game Farm, Paris, 1 Omal Ne eS a ee 
PUPPIES. 3eauties. Cheap. Pedigreed, farm a Gee: e for Sale. Wm. Kiehlbauch, Avor re 
raised. __ Martin n Bright, Ashland, a South Dakota LATEST Taxidermy Books: American Game 















Head St es 0c. How To Mount Deer Heads, 

eS TERRIERS Br || i FUR AND GAME ANIMALS > TT $1.00. Pheasant Mounting "Book, 50e. "Squirrel 

— i Wistieeme . » mrices 1 t Book, 50c. Modern Taxidermist Maga- 

SKYE Porvier puppies, Abacus Kennels, Surprise, — Y oe Se ae — eee P a zine 3 le copies 25c. Modern, Greenfield 
New York. At Stud. Champion Gregory of Arreton. | ity acme Mink Farm, Box No. 1, Veradale, W Center, N.3 

a ne ololen we Wap allp) z EASTERN Mink, Bred females spring deliver DEER Shine GC yo? EY 








terms reproduction guaranteed Ins ‘ ‘ mv & re i, 





ves and Mittens, 35c and up. Jacket, 























































CHESAPEAKE _ puppies, Goodspeed’s. King, nts. Davis Fur Farms, St. Johnsb - . 
y e measi , $5.00. culé 
A.K.C., at Stud. Ray Goodspeed, Waverly, Iowa. : uF " ing, Owato 5 “ De ir on 
r ad . é er Tanning ‘ n I , 
= Good isky stock, males or fe é TN i r > 
l=" FIREARM CGCmii sir $5.00. Herman Roesch, Grand | FINEST manufacturing of your raw pelts into 
oe » ae, ee F ' scarfs, chubbies its ‘ree circular with photo- 
s Route 4 : 
ore 4 ; F 18 29, = : f hs rices, money-back guarantee. Latest 
LUGAR automatic pistols, 30 caliber, 3% inch for driving rats and other ve! style. J. Eugene Trefs. Paris. iil 
barrel, excellent condition, $17.50. Government - dens. Prices free 7 Tounge! - : - : - ——— 
prismatic compasses, excellent condition, $3.50. Ohio. . os DEER Eyes, Size 26mm, 40c pair. Bird and 
30-06 empty cartrid.e cases, in fine condition, . — - : rrel bodies, made of cork. Headforms and 
75¢e per hundred. Model B and C—high standard k Mink _Excepti onal fur q y Supplies. Send for catalog No. 3. Penn Taxidermy 
utomatic pistols, special $17.45, new. Winchester ific. Wau-Bun Fur Farm, Portage Studios, Hazleton, Pa 
Carbines, 30-30 and 32 special—brand new § $27.50. ; —— . NOWOTNY’s Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything 
Springfield Rifle sling straps, fine condition, 50c. MINK. finest obtainable. Complete literature for the raxidermist O page ca _ ee, 
p is I rmist. 4 page catalog Free. 
U. S. Engineers Locator levels, brand new, cost free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis r iway n Antonio, Tex. 
originally $5.50—sale $1.25. Extra! Extra! DOATTONTATI } Sabbita Restockil B 7 ; , eS Ae OE - 
Send coin 25c for 1940 complete illustrated cata- ee tal a I 2. og Supplies Paper forms, glass eyes. 
log of modern and antique guns. This amount ‘ . —— ~ Ane -_ nut sirch cottsville : ae: 
will be returned with your first order. Public RAISE Hamsters for Profit. Sciences new ; ea GLOVES from your own deerskins. C. K. Wood, 
Sport Shops, Dept. L-27, 13 So. 16th St., Phila- p Henry Bergman, Springfield, Mo Mfr., Johnstown, N. Y. 
delphia, Pa. _—— _. | LAR GE beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale, Ed t FOX Ski: nade into beautiful furs, “special 
BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloading Kaminski, Elba _Neb. ~ $8.00 ton’s Taxidermy, Paradise, Pa. 
widen” teams teen nee een Winc noe me fang YUKON minks, priced to sell. LeRoy Ho CHOKERS Made, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. 
—_ vt. St ype 50c Gwivels an. Saaat Gams Wessington Springs, South Dakota. i; I Taxidermy, Iola, Wis. 
A- 7OV - Slings oOc, Swiv oc, ee 7 [AT Efion — = ; ~ ~ satoc ~ — 
Catalog. Free! Ski Catalog. Archery Catalog 5c, NORTHERN Missouri Cottontails for rest g. 


Medal-Award Catalog 10c. Camera Catalog 10c. 
Warshal’s, First-Madison-JJ, Seattle. 





R. Hendricks, — Rutledge, Mo. 





Send for free illustrated price list 




















g opp remodeled to speed action, , $8.00. t “amous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares 
Cocks on opening. Stronger mainspring. +” fir- —<—_——_—:: = - P re \ » snare par eo R < 
ing pin fall. Trigger slack removed, pull easily ALMOST all good tools for Flym: kers originated K are \ " ire me Sr _— Dept. L. Hib bing. bt ani 
adjusted. Krag speed action, with adjustable with Thompson. Cheap imitations are 1 - - - _——— 
trigger, $5.00. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif. pearing. Genuine Thompson Tackletools art NINE Foxes trapped in one day. Trap the slye est 
CHECKERING Tools, hand made by checkering preme in quality and variety for use or Sat ste Pivinis yey ‘E een eee a 
expert. Set of three, Checker, Border, Cleaner; Cat eed — i D. H. Thompson, 339 V —eteainteactnactattie omens ne Be , ei 
also directions, Complete, $2.75 postpaid. War- Ave Elgir I box ‘tri ips. ¢ ‘omplete blueprints 
ner’s, 354A Hamilton Ave., Norwich, Conn. FLY Tyir : Complete stocks selected | ‘0, B51-M, Detroit, Mich. 
WANTED: Cash for S&W 1917, Lugers, Colt | Professional tyers. Allcocks 2X fine | He BOATS AND CAMPING 
Automatics, Springfield, Enfield, Krag rifles. All ASCH . omas nse, goi@ and sive a 
size ammunition. adeen. L-52 Warren St., New material, untarnishing, 75 foot lens ths $1.0 EQUIP MENT : = 
York. mR y re ng Rogan oats ae eae aos SLEEPING Bags. Overstock sale. Limited quan- 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging ne ofa ——_— ~ - . : . , ” ppg 4 made for areny officers. prt pa 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- FLY Tying Materials Leaders, Gut, finest q fortable Kapok filled Heavy duty construction. 
ulty Go., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa. ty Sierra ( istom-Tied Flies ever ! 102” zipper. Water repellent. Air mattress pock- 
= h i honed. Send 6c in stamps for Mater et Special $8.95 Air Rubber Mattress, full 
THOUSAND 3argains, Firearms, 3inoculars, fly catalog. Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 M , ength, $7.9 Both for $16.49. Satisfaction guar- 
War Relics. New catalog 20c. Smith Gunshop, i veles. Calif. teed. Shipped COD. Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 
Runnemede, New Jersey. “Use Pattern Gard cor ae 1411 S. W. Harrison St., Portland, Ore. 
s a l i s oO € ent - _ 


NEW live leather Government 14” sling straps, ving flies accurately, quicl 


cut-to-shape Boat Patterns, blueprints 



























$1.00. Hudson, L-52 Warren St., New York. i for sample cards, instru ns i ifications. Big selection. Bargains. Send 
REMINGTON Sportsman Automatic, New Any catalogue. Fisherman's Service, 1640 M: iple Av 1) for illustrated catalog. Book, ‘‘How 
Choke. $44.95. Geo. Kickasola, Metropolis, Ill. Evanstor I : to Build Boats,’’ $1.00 postpaid. Cleveland Boat 
IMPORTED Luge r Holsters, 4” $1.00. 8” $1.50 FLY. Rod. Lure, materials. uc italog Free. Send Blueprint C< Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
each. Hudson, L-52 Warren St., New York. iction Books Fiy Tying,’’ 10¢ I KAYAKS Outboards. Rowboats. Duck Boats. 
; COLI ECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 15c. 10c ‘Lure Making,’’ L0c The three Weldwood ready-cut_kits, Catalog C, Cre-Craft 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. iitmarths Roosevelt, New York ; ats, Millburn, N. J. 
TR 2 vou . = ro at ( inal Sizht- Fiytying materials, tools. Dupont N — 
‘iene B x eeK Paoli, Pa a oe rut, leaders and flies 1940 cat SPORTING cooDs a 


spani t 
— ita ——E Free. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N 
100 pistols, $2.00 up. Trades accepted. Paul “RAISE I 
Brouillette, W: ishington, Indiana. oe 











amping Equipment. Cata- 


Sarthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest 
rention which. Howe Fur 

















a ing, Home Business 3ureau Zoological Re ‘ ’ 
BIG 3ore Shotguns, Deer R ifles, List 10c. | search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, IIl. rel Coopers Mills, Me. 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn. _ FLY-TYING Materials “a GOLF < s. Five club matched set $2.50. Lin- 
| - . ty. Free cata r < coln Sur 123 Galena, Freeport, Il. 

; | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, ‘SIGHTS IGHTS| | e MN. me POCKET Warmer Ideal for anyone exposed to 
f = ds: Make your own sinkers. Free f cold. Postpaid th case. 10 heating elements, 
i T ‘LESCOPES, - Microscopes, binoc ul: irs: bargain ment Co., Box 78, Reading, P $1.00. Bra Box 1, Palo Alto, Calif. 
f catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 27th +37 a ee SNOWSHOES: Best handmade, $8.00. Circulat Y 

treet, New York. enmtes Steele, ‘‘Material Spe free. Anderson's Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., @ 





ZEISS 8x40 Binoculars. Card for details. Oo. ist.” Hill 
Wittich, 1028 1 1028 Penn, Reading, Pa 
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CAMERA 


ny N y 
fholesale Im] sd Fly Material, h 4 fui 
|| ge ANT ia ANTIQUE Tao iS <P ms <p | | gut, catalog oe. Herter's, Waseca, Minn. eS _AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 





















































> SAVE! 
: 
- tEE—One Roll Deve i -rinted Free. 
WANTED; Antique Firearms, Powder Flasks ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - "not to nak nonmeteenan a waa 
te, Jas. Serven, Sonoita, Ariz. eee 7 = ; — ot ; elop and print your first 6 to 16 exposure roll 
f iTIQUE Firearms Catalogue 10c. Pictures of ARCHERY aa emost “wns for gg Huntir Fre <7 inch enlargement Free, also 
fi ost. Heike, Rutland, Ill. Pinney ‘a pase ~~ c chest > “BI sega sensatior new folding folio to frame your 
' ——— x ee tons, oUC akalogue sree. Mates SUwe, Vee print free with this ad. (Enclosing 10c for 
o-Z=. a B ] R DS Fam South State, Chicago ha { mailing appreciated.) Dean Studios, 
W = ARCHERY! Complete Archery Instruction B Dept. 1047, Omah Neb. 
PHEASANTS, Mutant, English, Ringneck. Wild 70 pages, 200 illustr tions 30c. Catalogue Fr FOR the criminating amateur, 8 exposure 
irkey, Wild Mallard, Guinea, extraordinary Triangle Archery Co., Harrison-State Streets I 2 prints each 25c. Miniature rolls en- 
rtility, northern bred, prices attractive, Pa Chicago reed t 6 times, 8 exposures 25¢c, 16 ex- 
ts, live deli ery gu iranteed. Geers rulf FI SATHER ING Tools $1.00 30Wws posure ‘ 35mm 36 exposures, 3x4 enlarge- 
rm, Holland, Erie County, N. Y t 1 . 
= . a pasaaion a ch ‘ plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’ s Park, Eohemnann Mi ch ments, $1.00. Christmas cards from your nega- 
AKE money with poultry. Read America’s e, € ossed, deckled, 10 for 49c, a — 
ding poultry magazine. Five years $1.00; one | Oe (8 ad > | nexcelled quality prompt_ service. aramoun 
r 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. E-63, Mount TAXIDERMY Photo, 327 E. 92nd Street, N. Y. é 
ree Ii. - NEW American Made e Deer rr Eyes. Patent i IDEAL Photos beautifully finished, wide border 
AISE Pheasants, Pleasure—Profit. Send 5c for yrocess produces natural, lifelike Jonas-Eyes leckle edged, 25c¢ per roll of 8 and free enlarge- 
imphlet and price list. Rainbow Farm Pheas- superior to best European glass. Lower in cost ment. Christmas Card Folders, Calendars. Send 
try, Barrington, Ill. too! Unbreakable. Special trial offer. Sample negative 1 25c for sample of each. Ideal Pho- 
RE native Virginia Bobwhites reared on wire. pair 65c Satisfaction guaranteed or money tos, Box 2255, Paterson LN. J. 
petietaing in breeders. Dr. Mike Hines, Abing- back. Order today or write for price list of eyes FREE 3 Professional 5x7 Enlargements of your 
n. Va and other supplies. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broad own choice, 2 guaranteed sets of prints with 
' ——— wavy Denver. Cok \ ri! film developed—all for 25c, original 
.EED squabs. High cash prices. . E ye-o opening - om ‘ a 
ew_ poultry illustrated book free. = 30x RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; order ¢ 1ro Studios, Dept. D, Des Moines, 
’, Melrose, Mass Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard I ” — 
at a aa er : Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
ee er ae “> ——— Ornamentals Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low from your negative 60c dozen, trial 4 for 25c. 
Yr Fieasure. Lurkeyfoot, Wauseon, fae prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- tolls developed two prints each exposure, 25c. 
ORTHERN Bobwhites. Brooder raised. Wm. where. Write today for selection and price list. Jones Studios Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the 
Allan, Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. West Begins’’. 
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ROLL Developed and 8 beautiful enlargements 
2 to 6 times larger—high gloss—deckled edge. 
Any 8 exposure roll 25c coin. Reprint enlarge- 
ments 3c each. Alden photos, 94-E Astor Sta., 
3oston Mass 

EMBOSSED Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
from your film, 60c dozen; trial 4 for 25c. Rolls 
developed, two sets pictures, 25c Peeko Pic- 
tures, Davenport, Iowa 

SALON Enlargements on artists canvas 5”x7”", 
75c; 8”x10", $1.25; 11°x14”, $2.00; 16”x20"’ 
33 25 Personal Check or C.O.D. Jackson Hart, 
405 Lodge Drive, Detroit, Mich. 


Two Beautiful Double Weight 


ROLLS Developed. 
8 Never Fade Prints, 


Professional Enlargements 




















25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

20 Reprints 25c, 100——$1.00. Roll developed 16 
prints 25c. 5 x 7 enlargements 10c. 3-25c. 
Nordskog, 68, Maywood, Ill. 

ROLL Developed——16 guaranteed Prints, two cou- 
pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, 
Winona, Minn 

UNIVEX Movie Camera (3 lens) and di Projector 
(1.6 lens) for sale. Maxine Decker, Montgomery, 
Pa. 

SAVE 50% on movies gjargain circulars free. 
Genera Co., Davenport, Io. wa. 

_—s RA Special: Five—5x7 ‘enlargements, 25¢. 

_Cardinal Photos, Summit, } N. J. 

@je HOME MOVIES = 
SENSATIONAL Films! List_ free. = Sample film 
10c. Box 1504, Hollywood, Calif 
FILM, all kinds; comedy, western “sports, drama, 
etc. Lists free. Goodwill Co., Jackson, Tenn. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


ie 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 














gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 

SPECIAL: 15 Arrowheads , birdpoint, Spearhead, 
Ww: impum $.99. 4,000 Bargains. Peacepipe $4.98. 
Museum Rutland, Il 

30 Genuine Indian arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Ark 








Ravens, 
Tex. 


Foxes, Owls, 
Woodson 


Wildcats 


CALL Wolves 
Bellah 


etc. Call $5.00. L. L 
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FULL life like Duck, Goose. Benz Decoy, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 














PROPERTIES FO 






OR REN 


Cameron County, Penna. 4 miles 
from Emporium. Right in good deer country. 
350 acres Woodland, including mountain top. 
Streams. Good Road. Wonderful opportunity for 
hunting reserve. W. G. Emmott, Room 1142, 123 
S. Broad St., Phila. 

GROVE & Home Facing Gulf. 3%a, 
& grapefruit, on paved hway, lovely views of 
water; 5 rms, elec & bath, 2-car garage; only 
2700, terms; pg 50-C supplement & big Free 
catalog. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. 
City. 
OZARKS 10 


proved $150. 
literature. Hubbard, 








FOR Sale. 








110 oranges 





acres White River frontage; unim- 
$5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 











City, Kans. 

$1000 buys hunting camp in Game Reserve. 
Teddy Ripple, Costello, Pa. 

Le== BOOKS = | 
ALL Books promptly supplied! Bargain Cata- 


logue Free! Old Prof’s Book Shop, L16 Arcadia 
Ct., Pontiac, Mich. 


[[Noveris Games. Macic | 


628 Page Catalog. 9000 Novelties, puzzles, tricks, 
hobbies, guns, novelty jewelry, radios, cameras, 
etc. 3c. Johnson Smith, Dept. ‘515-M, Detroit. 
PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 
Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
353 W. 47th, Chicago. 
SNAPPY Cuban, Mexican, 
Miscellaneous, Samples, 
Cede arway-16L-Bo -16L-Boston. 


yw5 WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | [sae WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | | 


PL en os Foods That Bring Ducks in Swarms. 
Describe place, Suggestions, Folder free. Ter- 
rell’s, 506A, Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Art Pictures, Books, 
Lists, 50c-Jordanart- 





Mining Expedition leav- 
ing for Amazon, July; hard work, no pay; 
Requirements and application blank, 10c coin. 


Leonard Balter, 164 Prairie St., Batavia, Il. 


AMATEUR Explorers! 


eR Raa Advertising 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectivel; 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu 
ee. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 


“BAMBOOZLE,” 200 Bellylaughs! Bargains 
Bonuses! 10c. Bartels’, 326-T West 40th, New 
York City. 3 
PROXY Marriages and other Mexican Legal Mat 














ters. William Cocke, American Attorney, E 
Paso, Tex. 

25 ancient arrowheads §$.99. Antiques. Hobb 
Catalogue 10c. Museum, Rutland, II. 


S. OLD COINS 








COMMEMORATIVE $%, Columbus,  Lincolr 
Stone-Mountain, Cleveland, $1.00 each. eta 
Catalogue 10 10c. Norman Shul Shultz, Salt I Salt Lake, Ut Utah 


e INSTRUCTION iu 





S. Government Jobs. $105-$175 month. Tr 
xt examinations. List jobs, particulars free 
Act. , Po Institute, Dept. L36, Rocheste: 


PT PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | PATENTS ano INVENTIONS || 


INVENTORS—tTake first step toward protectin; 
your Invention—without obligation. Securs 
‘*Record of Invention’’ form and 48 page Book 
‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’—Free. Tims 
counts! Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien, Reg 
istered Patent ~ sets OM48 Adams Building 
Washington, 


INVENTORS: Wave you a sound, practical ir 

vention for sale, patented or unpatented? If s 
write Chartered Institute of Americ an Inventors 
Dept. 10-B, Washington, D. ; 


INVENTORS: Unpatented inventions now salab 
with positive safeguards under patent laws. New 
low-cost procedure. Complete details, free. Amer 
ican Patents Corp., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C 


WATSON E. Coleman registered Patent Attor 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 


references. Best results. Booklet free. 


PATENT Your Idea. Simple inventions often va 








uable. Two advisory books, Free. Victor J. Evan 
& Co., 551-P Victor Blidg.., Washington, D. C 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free 


365, Washington, D. C 
inventions. Mr 


L. F. Randolph, Dept. 


CASH for patented, unpatented 
Ball, 9441-L Pleasant, Chicago. 


Mountain Quail is a Gamble 


parked on the switchback, 2,000 feet 
above us, six miles up a killing moun- 
tainside by way of a winding trail. Henry 
looked at me and I looked at Henry, 
while Topsy just waited. Without say- 


ing a word I pulled a coin from my 
pocket, flicked it into the air, sieadali 
called Henry—and he i way 
trudged. 

Galling thoughts tu me as I 
plodded along an hour later—still far 
from the car and with only a swallow 


left in the canteen. Here I was 
of retrieving the car, 
while Henry and Topsy probably were 
stumbling on one covey of quail after 
another. On I hiked, wondering why the 
human machine wasn't equipped with 
some kind of low gear. 

But all things must end, and I came 
in sight of the car just about the time I 
had decided the damn thing must’ve 
fallen off a cliff. I rested half an hour, 
listening to a swing band on the radio, 
between gulps of water, and reflected 
that after all I could ride down in com- 


of water 
on the grim duty 


fort. So I put the car into gear and 
tooled slowly down the mountain, past 
the switchbacks, into the canyon, and 


almost to the place where I'd left Henry 
and Topsy. Then a musical note hit my 
ears, and it wasn’t from the radio—the 
announcer was expounding :on antacids 
at the moment. 


STOPPED the car. There was the note 


again. No mistaking it now—dquail! 
Mountain quail! Forgotten was the 
heart-breaking disappointment of the 


foray to French Meadow, the unlucky, 
back-breaking struggle up the mountain! 
In a second I was out on the road, had 


‘om under the front tires to keep the 


(Continued from page 41) 








car from tumbling down the mountain 
if the brake happened to slip, had my 
gun out of the back and loaded. There 
was the call again! I dropped down the 
brushy slope to a small forest of jack 
pines, ready for the unexpected. 

I didn’t have long to wait. Half a dozen 
quail burst into the air. I was taken by 
surprise, as usual, but managed fo 
knock down one. Then it took me a good 
fifteen minutes to find it. What I would 
have paid for a good quail dog! Even 
Henry’s pup, untrained but willing, 
would have looked like a champion. 

In an open spot, near a deserted 
cabin, the second covey flushed. A per- 
fect going-away shot with plenty of sky 
in the background. Twice I shot, and 
two birds halted in mid-air, then fell 
like stones into a clump of buckthorn 
down the mountainside. Again I care- 
fully marked where I was sure the 
birds fell; again I searched for them. 
Not even a feather could I find! 

What to do? Well, the smart thing 
was to give up my somewhat childish 
idea of surprising Henry with a limit of 
quail when I showed up with the car, 
and draft the services of Topsy. 

But I didn’t want to give up those 
two birds. It’s bad enough to lose a 
cripple but cleanly killed quail are too 
valuable to waste. So I searched once 
more. Lodged in a thorny brush I found 
one at last. It was at least 100 feet from 
the spot I thought it had fallen. Dogs 
don’t make mistakes like that. 

Returning to the car, I drove down 
the road. Henry and Topsy were right 
by the sign where we'd agreed to meet. 

“Where in hell have you been?” de- 
manded Henry. “I've been waiting 
hours! Thought you'd lost yourself!” 








I reached beside me on the seat 
picked up the two quail and held then 
out of the window. 

“Look at these,’ I said. “And there 
are plenty more where they came from 

Henry’s eyes almost popped from thei! 
sockets. 

“Say!” he shouted. 
won the toss after 
had a shot.” 


“It looks like 
all. I haven’t 


you 
even 


ET Topsy,” I went on. “Let’s get 
back. We'll need her to find birds 

Luck was with us. Not 100 yards fron 
the deserted cabin where I’d flushed 
the second covey we heard the tellta! 
“ca-ca-coo!” Minutes later half a dozer 
birds streaked from behind the pin¢ 
We were ready. I missed the first sh: 
but downed one at a distance that su! 
prised me. Henry got one, also. 

Once we'd located the covey, 
had to do was follow it. Half a doze 
times quail in twos and threes burst 
from behind trees. Never have I expe! 
enced such red-hot shooting. Toug! 
shooting, too, but who minds that whe 
the birds are flying? 

Topsy acquitted herself nobly. For 
pup on her first foray against mounta 
quail she behaved like a coming chan 
pion. Only once did she lag behind ar 
then for good reason. She’d come o 
second best in an argument with 
cactus patch. Not a single dead bi! 
escaped her keen scent! 

At peace with the world and wi 
heavy game pockets we drove slow 
homeward. Yes, California quail hur 
ing is a gamble, all right, but when y 
hit the jack pot, and the wary bil 
flash into the sky, you know you've set 
upland shooting at its tops! 


all w 
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Managed Fish Ponds 


the 
Station contains 
stocked in February, 1939, 


HERE is a decided difference in the 

yield of fish ponds under proper 

management and those which are 
not. As proper management entails some 
expense, it is far better to have a small 
pond, of a size that can be fertilized and 
maintained without imposing a financial 
or other burden, than to have one so 
large that it cannot be looked after. This 
should be borne in mind by the land- 
owner who wishes to build a pond to 
provide sport and food for his family 
and himself; and by clubs which seek 
sport for their members by similar 
measures. 

Fertilization of ponds materially in- 
creases their yields of fish. Studies made 
in Alabama show that fertilized ponds 
produce up to 600 lb. of fish to the acre, 
while the maximum for unfertilized 
ponds is only about 200 lb. Fertilization 
constitutes one of the largest cost fac- 
tors in fish-pond management, and so 
furnishes a sound argument against 
construction of ponds of larger size than 
properly can be looked after. Cost of 
fertilization runs up to $20 an acre. 
Allow 100 lb. of commercial fertilizer 
and 10 lb. of nitrate of soda for each 
acre of water, and make from 10 to 14 
applications yearly. Fertilizer is of the 
standard “6-8-4” formula, this referring 
to proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash respectively. Fertiliza- 
tion increases the amount of plankton 
microscopic plants and animals which 
are an important fish food—in the water. 

Stocking is the next step in proper 
fish-pond management. E. V. Smith 
and H. S. Swingle of the Alabama Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, who have 
conducted extensive studies in such man- 
agement, recommend stocking at the 
rate of 1,500 fingerling bream—a sunfish 

and 100 fingerling bass to the acre. 


Weed and mosquito control comes 
next. Good fishing is impossible in a 
weed-choked pond. Weeds also offer 


such effective concealment for small fish 


that they are not available as food for 
the larger game fish, and become too 
numerous. Furthermore, weeds protect 
mosquito larve from the fish which 


otherwise would feed upon them, and a 
weedy pond may thus become a nuisance 
A one or two- 


as a mosquito breeder. 
acre pond requires only several hours’ 
work every fortnight to keep edges 


clean of weeds, while a larger pond 
might mean the constant attention of a 
man during the weed-growing season. 

Control of flood water is another fac- 
tor to be considered. Large ponds are 
usually built on streams with consider- 
ible flow, and subject to floods. Such 
floods muddy the water, and while the 
water is muddy the fishing is poor. Also, 
floods carry fertilizers and other fish 
food out of the pond. If a pond is ex- 
posed to floods, means must be provided 
to carry the flood water around it. Cost 
of such water detours may be prohibitive 
to the average person. 

Removing the yearly crop of fish is 
inother necessary measure. This in- 
volves catching a large percentage of 
fish of legal size. No pond can support 
more than a certain aggregate weight 
of fish. Every fish removed means an 
increase in the per capita food supply for 
the fish remaining, and a better chance 
for them to grow. Good management, 
therefore, insures a yearly yield of fish 
of good size, without diminution. 

Records of two Alabama ponds show 


the soundness of this policy. A pond at | 
_| 3916 N. E. Union Ave., 
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Agricultural Experiment 
only 1.3 acres. It was 
and drained 
in December of that year. During that 
time it had been kept under manage- 
ment. On draining, it was found to con- 
tain 1,663 legal-size bream, and 90 bass 
averaging “, lb. each. There were 
numerous young bream and bass 
That same year a 25-acre pond, 13 
years old and filled with weeds, was also 
drained. It had been fished each year, 


Alabama 


also 


and restocked a number of times, but 
had not been fertilized or otherwise 
managed. Only 1,697 legal-size bream, 
810 bass averaging “% lb., and 6 bass 
weighing more than 2 lb. each were 
found, but there were about 400,000 
fingerling bream and bass. The pond 


held altogether too large a proportion of 
small fish, the weeds having prevented 
the larger fish from feeding on them and 
keeping them down. Restocking of that 
pond had been a waste. 

Comparison of the two ponds brings 
out the interesting fact that the small 
one contained only 34 fewer legal-size 
bream than the larger; and it had more 
than twice the number of *,-lb. 
the acre. Most of the fish weight in the 
small, managed pond was in fish of legal 
size. In the larger pond most of the 
weight was in fish too small to be keep 
ers. The small pond, therefore, offered 
good fishing; the larger one, poor 

Provided it is properly managed, a 
pond of 1 or 2 acres is all that is needed 
to provide fishing for one family 
For such a pond it is only necessary to 
dam a little stream. For clubs, fishing 
water amounting to from % to 2 
a member should be enough. 
should build and maintain more 
one pond. Muddy water or other c 
may affect pond adversely 
fishing in another remains 


bass to 


good 


acres 
Clubs 
than 
auses 
one while 


good 


New Forest-Fire Warnings 
HE Weather Bureau will help the U.S 


Forest Service to prevent and control 
forest fires under a new arrangement 

Daily charts issued by the Weather 
Bureau will include information on for 
est-fire weather. As these charts are 
sued to newspapers and radio stations, as 
well as other agencies, the public will be 


1S- 


warned as to the hazard and requested 
to use the utmost care in the woods to 
avoid setting off a blaze. 

Impending changes in the weather 
which may affect fire-control plans will 
be reported on to the Forest Service 
Special localized forecasts with direct 
bearing on current fires will also be 
furnished. Daily recordings of the For- 
est Service fire-danger stations include 
wind velocity and direction, relative hu- 


midity, air temperature, and amount of 
precipitation for the preceding 24 hours 
all of importance in prevention and con- 
trol of fire. These are now correlated 
with the Weather Bureau reports to 
make a fire-danger forecast. There are 
51 of these fire-danger stations located 
in 21 national forests throughout the 
Rocky Mountain region. 


GOLDEN 
FITCH 


Breeding 
Stock 


SHEPHERD & SONS FUR RANCH 
Portland, Oregon 





Wild Rabbits gers 


Can furnish any number in 
season for restocking or 


coursing Place cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 


and winter months, can fur 
nish Jacks at all times ex 
cept in ummer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON 


Rago, Kansas 














MONEY !* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
924 BV Road, Pearl River, N.Y. 


RABBITS 


NORTHERN MISSOURI 
Cottontails for Restocking 
R. Hendricks Rutledge, Mo. 
















Fox and Coyote Trappers , 
Can You Catch Them? 


The BUNCH SYSTEM is different 
fror n hods and takes the sly 
A treated tr 


i bare 









i ‘ ap does 
k. Work ground 

‘ Results or no pay 
F. Q. Bunch, Weich,Minn.,Box O 


M INK Ssbec,*" 


latinum fox priced request. 
re shipments made subject to 5 




















+2508 


days inspection 


on 


before acceptance. 

My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938, 

Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N. Y. 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 








i Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 





of Pure Eastern ar ~ Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at € “ ¢ 1934. Member of N. Y. and U. 8. Anso- 
ations. For « hace ete details write at once or wire 








ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 





ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


our famous GIANT WILD RICE and 








jlantin 


other fave rite foods. We supply their LEGAL 
natural foods that produce IMMEDIATE RE- 
SULTS this Fall. One small planting last Fall 


attracted three thousand Ducks! WE 
GUARANTEE GROWTH, so why 
experiment’ Write, describe place; 
we'll send suggestions, illustrated 
book FREE! 

REED’S WILD Ure unsentes 
_ Box 711c hkosh, Wis. Wis. 


iant Wild Rice 


Coontail, Muskgrass, etc. 
Plant Now! Attract Ducks! 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 
YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Describe Place. Plant- 


ing Hints, Booklet, Bargain 
List FREE. 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds, 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30 othersdescribed infree 








Plant Now 


f illustrated book. Write, describe 
/ grounds, ane rec ceive free planting 
advice and book. ny years experience, 

:] WISCONSIN Aquat Jas NURSERIES 
{ Box 331-8 osh, Wisconsin 
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Game Gimmicks Gus Mazer 
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BLACK BEARS Are NOTALWAYs BLAcK! THERE ARE MANY § | MINNOWS CAN weicGH 80POUNDS! Tue 
COLOR PHASES, AND ANY OF THE FIRST FOUR SHOWN ABOVE MAY | JAW FORMATION OF THE HUGE "WHITE 
OCCUR IN THE SAME LITTER! AND THE RARE ALASKAN GLACIER | SALMON OF THE COLORADO RIVER" 


| BEAR,THOUGH BLUISGH OR IRON GRAY, IS A BLACK BEAR TOO! | =A RELATIVE OF THE SQUAWFISH, MARKS 
ITAS A TRUE MINNOW! 





VARYING HARES (SNOWSHCE RABBITS) DONT PARACHUTE INVASIONS ARE NO NOVELTY ----To | 
MIND THE WATER AND ARE SMART SWIMMERS! YET TROUT ! ITS REGULAR PRACTICE NOW TO STOCK 
IN FLOODS THEYLL PERCH ON STUMPS OR LOGS REMOTE MOUNTAIN LAKES WITH CANS OF FISH 

UNTIL THEY STARVE, RATHER THAN SWIM ASHORE! ATTACHED TO CHUTES! ----- 











LARGEST & ODDEST OF AMERICAN GROUSE, THE SAGE +++ BUTTHE MALES COURTSHIP ANTICS TAKE Tue Peize! 
HEN OFTEN REACHES 29 INCHES IN LENGTH, AGAINST THE WITH HUGE THROAT SACS DISTENDED, HE MAKES NOISES. 
RUFFED GROUSES 17! UNLIKE ALL OTHER GROUSE IT HAS DESCRIBED AS LIKE “A CAT PURRING" oR “AN OLD PUMP” 
NO GIZZARD, AND NEVER SWALLOWS GRAVEL! ---- AND SCRAPES HIS BREAST ALMOST BARE on THE GROUND, 
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THE FLAVOR OF BALLANTINE’S ALE IS A CENTURY OLD—A CENTURY GREAT 


Lirt THE CAP of the Ballantine’s bottle —pour finest since 1840 has | 


| come America’s largest 

a glass .. Here’s a flavor you'll find in no selling ale by wide in. 

other beverage. Early American sociated with a more 
America has always retained its appreciation leisurely, perhay more enjoyable, way of life. 

of the good taste shown by earlier generations. Millions more enjoyment in 

With its 100th anniversary, Ballantine's Ale , Ballantine’s Ale ) any other brew... 

is sharing in this appreciation. “America’s In bortl oz. and full quart). 


( | & Se rk, N.J 


GR) —s Go» 
BALLANTINES Ofna Lage sling CALE 
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HE BOWLS WITH EXTRA SPEED 
AND EXTRA POWER 


SMOKES CAMELS 
FOR EXTRA PLEASURE 


His “Fireball” made him a bowling champion. 





Slower burning won Joe Norris to Camel cigarettes 


WHAT A MAN ina bowling alley! He 
was the “boy wonder” a decade ago. To- 
day, with a long list of national titles at 
his belt, the bowling world still wonders 
just how he gets such pin-blasting power 
and such hair-line control...such extra 
power and extra control! 

No question, though, how Joe Norris 
gets the extras in his cigarette. He turned 
to the slower-burning brand...Camel... 


for extra mildness and found several 


a et 


other pleasing extras as well, including 
extra smoking. 

Slower burning... costlier tobaccos— 
what pleasure they can add to smoking! 
More mildness and coolness because 
Camels are free from the irritating ef- 
fects of too-fast burning. More flavor— 
because slow burning lets the flavor 
come through. And along with all that 
extra pleasure—extra smoking per pack 
(see below, right). 
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“THOSE EXTRAS IN CAMELS SCORE WITH ME EVERY TIME. 


ESPECIALLY THE EXTRA MILONESS AND FLAVOR —_— CAMEL'S 


SLOWER» WAY OF BURNING GIVES ME A NICE BIT OF 


EXTRA SMOKING, TOO” 


GET THE EXTRAS’_WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


gee 


THIS IS the “Fireball.” Joe Norris 
(above) uses a two-finger mineralite 
ball with narrow grip—a quick-break- 
ing hook—throws one of the fastest 
balls in bowling. But no speed :..no 
fast burning...for Joe in his cigarette. 
It's always slow-burning Canfels. He 
says: “Camels give me the extra mild- 
ness I want.” 


EXTRA MILDNESS 


EXTRA COOLNESS 


EXTRA FLAYOR 


In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS 
burned 25% slower than the avetage 


‘of the 15 other Of the largestselling 


brands tested—slowéer.than any of 
them. That means, on the ‘average, a 
smoking plus equal to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 
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